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The Ragman says:— 





“I Never Get an EISNER Scout Uniform 
They Just Naturally Don’t Wear Out!” 


Eagle Scout C. Clyde Hoggard of 800 East Park, Oklahoma City, Okla., sent in this 
“O.K.” idea and picture. He doesn’t tell who put the “O.K.” in Oklahoma, but he and 
the ragman evidently know who puts the “O.K.” in the scout uniform.* 


Its color is “O.D.” (olive drab) and its quality is “O.K.,” which means that it is an 


LISNER 


SCOUT UNIFORM 


* Our office scout said he once bought a cheap unofficial suit that put the “O.K.” in JOKE. 


official 





Goat Prize Offer 


renewed by the 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 


as follows: 


Each month for 11 months, beginning with February, 


1922, your choice of 

Scout coat and breeches, or 

Scout shirt and shorts, or 

Scout hat and stockings 
To be given to any member of the Boy Scouts of America who, in the 
opinion of the Judges, submits the best advertisement, or material for 
an advertisement, for EISNER SCOUT UNIFORMS as advertised in 
BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts Magazine. The Judges will be a commit- 
tee of three men from the staff of the magazine. In passing on answers, 
they will take into consideration the following points, not necessarily in 
the order named: 
Advertising merit (i. e., value as a selling argument) 


Humor (EISNER advertisements are always cheerful, same as a boy 
in an EISNER SUIT) : 
Whether copy is based on experience gained from comparison of 


EISNER goods with other goods. 
NOTE—Any illustration accompanying advertising copy will be consid- 
ered as a part of that advertisement, but will not, by its mere presence, 
make the copy more acceptable. When it be deemed advisable, such 
illustrations will be published, but the Art Manager reserves the right 
to illustrate any copy which is awarded a prize and published. 


Follow These Rules 


PROCEDURE—The advertisement is to be in the form of a letter or 
a composition of 100 words or less, as follows: At the top left-hand 
corner of a sheet of paper (letterhead size—S8 in. x 11 in.—if possible). 
PRINT your name and address ; pen and ink must be used. Below this, 
start your advertisement or your letter or composition containing the 
facts you think would make a good basis for SIGMUND EISNER COM- 
PANY to use in advertising the Scout uniform they manufacture. Mail 
this to EISNER CONTEST EDITOR, CARE OF BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Letters received from the 16th of any month to the 15th of the fol- 
lowing month (inclusive) will be considered as entered for the monthly 
prize to be awarded in our issue dated two months ahead. For example: 
letters received from January 16th to February 15th (incl.) are con- 
sidered for the April prize. If two or more contestants submit iden- 
tical prize-winning answers, the full amount of the prize awarded will 
be given to each one of them. If, in the opinion of the judges, two or 
more answers shall be considered of equal prize-winning merit, each 
answer will be awarded the full amount of the prize in question. An- 
swers for each month will be considered independently of answers for 
previous or succeeding months. DO NOT SEND IN ANSWERS FOR 
MORE THAN ONE MONTH AT A TIME. 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICES: 126 FIFTH AVENUE 
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Harding said in the course of his address: 

“It is an impressive fact worthy of our 
especial thought that in the century 
and a half since Washington be- 
came the leader, the heart and _ soul, 
of its struggle for independence and 
unity, this nation has so many times 


T the laying of the cornerstone of the Victory 
A Memorial in Washington recently, President 


the precepts which he laid down for its 
guidance. So to-day, after more than 
a century’s delay, we are come to pay 
tribute to the foresight which first en- 
couraged and endowed the institution 
here established—an institution which 
is to be like a monument to those who 
sacrificed in a noble cause and a beacon 
to shed afar the light of useful knowl- 
edge and grateful understanding among 
men. 


Studies of Washington 

“It has seemed to me that our studies 
of Washington have been too much 
from those public sides from which we 
view him as the military chief, the in- 
spired leader of the colonies, the states- : 
man and guide of constitution making times, the welding 
force which hammered fragments of communities into a 
great nation, as the first President and as the author of 
that body of domestic and foreign policies which he be- 
queathed in his farewell address. I think it may be said 
that if on the one side Washington was the great personal 
force that wrenched apart the two chief branches of the 
English speaking race, he was on the other the greatest 
personal factor in saving this continent to Anglo-Saxon 
domination, and in doing that he contributed very greatly 
to making possible the wideflung family of English speak- 
ing nations. 

“Washington as a model citizen shines forth with a 
peculiar radiance from his last testament. 


Washington’s Last Will 
“ As a charter of good citizenship and patriotic purposes 
this last will and testament has been an inspiration many 
times to me. I commend its thoughtful reading to who- 
ever would emulate his example. Indeed, as we are 
gathered here, representatives of a grateful and reverent 
nation, to signalize the consummation of one more public 
beneficence inspired by him, I can think of nothing more 
appropriate than to urge the study of the FAREWELL 
ADDRESS and the last will and testament as comple- 
tnents of each other. Neither of them can be fully appre- 
ciated without the other. The Farewell Address was the 
final adjuration of the soldier, the statesman, the founder. 
The will and testament was the last word of the Christian 
citizen, the loving husband, the devoted kinsman, and the 
provident man of business. 

“T am prone to believe they con- 
tain a chart by which the captains 
and pilots of a world in distress, 
seeking harborage from battering 
storms and raging, unknown deeps, 
might well lay the course of civiliza- 
tion itself.” 


“‘Never Again,” Said He 

Recently the editor interviewed a 
boy who had been reading the Alger 
books. He ran away from home to 
make a fortune, he said, like the 
boys in the stories. But, said he, 
“the people in the world do not 





Lincoln’s Tribute to Washington 


found occasions to record devotion to N concluding an address before the Springfield Washingtonian Temperance Society, delivered on Wash- 
| ington’s Birthday in 1842, Lincoln said: 

“This is the one hundred and tenth anniversary of the birth of Washington; we are met to celebrate 
this day. Washington is the mightiest name of earth—long since mightiest in the cause of civil liberty, still 
mightiest in moral reformation. On that name no eulogy is expected. It cannot be. To add brightness to 
the sun or glory to the name of Washington is alike impossible. Let none attempt it. 
nounce the name, and in its naked, deathless splendor leave it shining on.” 

Five years before that time he had spoken of the founders of our country to the Young Men’s Lyceum of 
Springfield in this strain: 

“They are pillars of the temple of liberty; and now that they have crumbled away that temple must fall 
unless we, their descendants, supply their places with other pillars, hewn from the solid quarry of sober reason. 
Passion has helped us, but can do so no more. It will in future be our enemy. 
unimpassioned reason—must furnish the materials for our future support and defense. 
be molded into general intelligence, sound morality, and, in particular, a reverence for the Constitution and 
laws; and that we improved the last, that we remained free to the last, that we revered his name to the last, 
that during his long sleep we permitted no hostile foot to pass over or desecrate his resting-place, shall be 
that which to learn the last trump shall awaken our Washington.” 
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treat you like Mr. Alger said.” He told of another boy 
who had a similar experience. This boy, after three 
months’ trial of the Alger theory, returned home to burn 
up his Alger library. “ Never again,” said he. 


‘“‘What’s the Penalty?’’ 


“There were many sportsmanlike happenings on the 
football field at Cambridge at the Harvard-Yale game,” 
says the New York Times, “but none more note- 
worthy than the episode that followed the Harvard 
touchdown which was called back because of holding in 
the line. It was one of those little incidents which, un- 
fortunately, are not shared in by the spectators. When 
the ball was brought back at the insistence of Umpire 
Tom Thorp, several Harvard players demanded to know 
who was holding. ‘It was the man next to centre on the 
short side” said Thorp. ‘Tell me who he was and I'll 
tell you who was holding.’ Keith Kane, Harvard’s Cap- 
tain, had come up just in time to hear the official’s words, 
and he promptly said: ‘I was the man next to centre, 
and you’re right. I was holding. I’m sorry, but it can’t 
be helped now. What will the penalty be?? When told 
that it would cost Harvard fifteen yards, Kane said, in a 
pleading voice: ‘Does it have to be as much as that? It 
did, and Harvard never got near enough again to restore 
those six points.” 


Books Washington Read 


During this month of February with its two birthdays, 
scouts in their reading may well try to follow Washington 
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and Lincoln in their reading. We do not know exactly 
what Washington read in his youth, but we do know that 
he was trained by an able religious mother and by his 
brother and other connections who taught him the ways 
of the English gentleman of the period. 
We may assume, therefore, that the 
Bible had a formative influence in Wash- 
ington’s life and that he read some of 
the cyrrent literature of England. We 
know, however, that somewhat later, at 
about the time of his marriage in 1759, he 
ordered sent from London, together with 
household decorations, clothing for Mrs. 
Washington and himself, and various tools, 
two recently published treatises on agri- 
culture, a book on gardening and one on 
horses. Evidently he intended to have 
up-to-date information for the conduct 
of his farm; and here is a suggestion 
for scouts who intend to plant gardens 
in the spring or who live on farms or 
feel an interest in farming. The book 
on horses, too, suggests that scouts 
might at this time read good books on 
animals—scouts are as kind to books 
about animals as they are to animals. 


Lincoln’s Reading 

The beauty of Lincoln’s English style is a never failing 
source of admiration and delight; generally his skill in 
the use of English is attributed to his early intensive 
reading of a few books. Poverty and conditions of life 
on the frontier were the circumstances that made books 
rare commodities in the Lincoln family, but there was the 
Bible as probably the most influential element in Lin- 
coln’s early education, and a few other books obtained 
at random, such as Weems’ “ Life of Washington.” The 
story of Lincoln’s reading of this book is known to every 
reader of a Lincoln biography, as is the fact that a little 
later he pored over the Statutes of Indiana which he found 
in the office of a friend. 

These facts suggest that a good life of Washington would 
be excellent scout reading for February, such a one as “On 
the Trail of Washington,” by Frederick Trevor Hill, and 
then there is the scouts’ own “Boy Scouts’ Life of Lincoln,” 
by Ida M. Tarbell, doubtless fresh in the minds of all 
Boys’ Lire readers of last year. Perhaps the statutes of 
Indiana would be dry and difficult reading for the average 
boy, but how about the Constitution of the United States? 
How much do scouts know of it? There is a book, agree- 
ably brief, called “The Story of the Constitution,” which 
tells of the inception, the interpretation and the expansion 
of this document. Of course, every scout will read, if 
he does not already know, Washington’s: Farewell Address 
and Lincoln’s Inaugural and the Gettysburg address; 
Whitman’s “My Captain” suggests itself as the most 
appropriate of poems for the season, and as a lifelike 
portrait of Lincoln the Presi- 
dent there is nothing comparable to 
the play by that Englishman of 
letters—for this one work we ought 
to say genius—John Drinkwater, 
“ Abraham Lincoln.” 


Do You Know That 

Dr. Sao-Ke Alfred Sze, the Min- 
ister of China to the United States, 
was the first Chinese student to 
be graduated from a Washington, 
D. C., High School, and one of the 
first to be graduated from Cornell 
University. 











A Scout Is Helpful 


He must be prepared at any time to save life, help injured persons and share the home duties. 
He must do at least one good turn to somebody every day.—Scout laws. 
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<4 W, he’s yellow clear through; don’t 
bother with him, Joe!” 
“The rotten little coward!” 


“Hit him a wallop in the eye 
and come along, Joe.” 

“ Yah, he’s got a streak of yellow a foot wide 
right up the middle of his back; he’s no good 
at all!” 

Boys ranging in age from twelve to fifteen 
were gathered about two of their number, who 
faced each other within the crude ring so 
formed. Joe Cullen, a stocky, red-haired fel- 
low of fourteen, was the acknowledged leader 
of the school, while the other, Bob Carter by 
name, was a quieter, more studious sort of 
chap. He was an inch or so taller than Joe, 
more slightly built, and far less aggressive, 
though his gray eyes, firm chin, and arched 
nose did not seem to agree with the reputation 
the others were giving him. A troop of Boy 
Scouts had been organized in Lockport, and a 
dispute had risen over the office of patrol 
leader, the dispute quickly growing into a 
quarrel. Carter, one of the candidates, had 
kept his temper, and when the red-headed Cul- 
len had flared up and wanted to fight Bob had 
refused. 

“T think it’s foolish to fight,” he said, “ and, 
besides, it wouldn’t settle anything; it wouldn’t 
prove which of us would make the better patrol 
leader, only which was the better fighter. So 
what’s the use?” 

“ Ah-h, you’re yellow clear through!” snarled 
Cullen, savagely. “Boys, do you want a cow- 
ard for leader?” And with the words he 
slapped Carter across the cheek. “ There, will 
you fight for that?” 
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By P. L. Anderson 


Illustrated by Harold Anderson 


So Bob enjoyed the week on the mountains 
with his father, and learned much. And to the 
elder’s delight, the boy’s character seemed en- 
tirely changed after the experience. He still 
kept aloof from others of his age, to be sure, 
but he now owned an interest in life, and 
seemed no longer to mind their taunts. And 
every minute he could spare from his studies 
he spent outdoors. His father gave him a rod 
and tackle and bought him a light rifle, a .25-20 
Marlin repeater. Gave him also a camera, and 
showed him how to use it; and bought him 
numerous books on fishing, hunting, and trap- 
ping. All summer and winter his vacations 
were spent on the mountains, taking a little 
food with him, but living mostly on what he 
could catch or shoot, and sleeping in shelters 
of his own building. And he gradually 
secured, during the two years that followed, a 
magnificent collection of photographs of the 
life of the woods, many of them taken by 
flashlight. 

Many were the expeditions Bob and _ his 
father made in company, and from being 
sullen and self-centered Bob regained once 
more his cheerful and joyous manner; this 
came about within three months after 
the first trip, but John Carter encouraged 
his son to keep up his interest in the out- 
doors, though, in fact, no encouragement was 
needed. 

And the effects of this constant out-door life 
showed in other ways; Bob gained in height, 
filled out and broadened, tanned almost as 
dark as an Indian, and became strong and 
active; he could out-walk, out-run, out-shoot, 
out-swim and out-climb any of his schoolmates, 











A red mark followed the blow, and Carter 
put his hand to his face; tears came to his eyes, 
tears of anger rather than pain; his fists clenched, and he 
trembled from head to foot, but he shook his head. No, 
he wouldn’t fight. And then the jeering chorus rose, call- 
ing him “yellow” and “ coward:” sneering, mocking, de- 
riding, till at last Cullen turned away, saying; 

“Come on, fellows; no use fooling with him—he hasn’t 
got a scrap in him. Let’s go!” 

So off they went, leaving Carter to gather his school 
books and start for home. 


HAT evening Bob told his father about it, explaining 

that he had refused to fight because he had been told 
it was wrong. His father thought for some time before 
answering, but finally he said; 

“In general, Bob, fighting is a mistake. You were right 
in saying that it doesn’t prove anything. But—there are 
times when one must fight. It’s unfortunate, but it’s true. 
All our life is a struggle of one kind or another, and 
sometimes it gets down to fists; we have to fight for 
what’s right, sometimes for ourselves, sometimes for others. 
It may at times be better to let our own rights go, rather 
than fight; at other times fight for them. I’m a little 
sorry you didn’t fight today, for I think it might have been 
better for you, even if you had to take a licking. Still, 


use your own judgment in such matters; fight if you think * 


‘it’s best, only remember never start a fight; never get 
angry; keep cool always; and if you do have to fight, 
whether with fists or any other way, don’t ever quit while 
you can wiggle a finger. That's all; do as you think best 
in future.” 

Bob thought carefully over this talk, and decided that if 
Cullen tried to pick a fight again, he would take him up. 
Bob had never talked with his father about fighting; he 
had got his ideas on the subject from his mother. And 
Bob had the greatest respect for his father’s judgment in 
all things, so this advice came to him with the force of an 
entirely new notion from the man he admired above all 
others; he determined to follow it in future. 

But Cullen, now elected Patrol Leader, gave him no 
opportunity. He sneered at Bob, made fun of him, 
laughed at him; did everything but challenge him to fight. 
And the other boys followed Cullen’s lead, making life a 
misery for Bob, till at times he had hard work to keep from 
starting a fight himself; he left the troop and gradually 
drew away from the crowd, partly because they let him 
alone, partly to avoid their tormenting, till in the end he 
found himself lonely, without friends, a state of affairs 
which worried his father considerably, for it was evidently 
telling on Bob. Intent on not losing his temper Bob never 
forced the fight that would have cleared everything up in 
short order; he simply withdrew, crawled into his shell, 
and kept away from the others. 


“ There, will you fight for that?” 


ATTERS went on thus for some months, Bob slowly 
changing from a_ cheerful, good-natured, and 
naturally lively fellow into one who was sullen and silent, 
till at length his father talked with him about it, but got 
little satisfaction; the boy persisted in saying that there 
was nothing the matter, and his father was unable to get 
beyond this. Still, he made up his mind that Bob was 
brooding over his troubles and that what he needed was 
distraction and set himself to furnish the needed diversion. 
Lockport Valley, where the Carters lived, is a beautiful 
valley in the Berkshires of New England. About twenty 
three miles in length and varying in width up to four or 
five miles, it is surrounded by steep hills that rise to a 
height of two thousand feet above the valley floor. The 
valley itself is mostly farming country, the mountains are 
rugged, with outcropping rocks that thrust up through 
the soil in ledges and cliffs; a few barren spots mark 
where the timber has been cut for firewood, but nearly the 
whole area of the slopes is covered with oak, maple, birch, 
elm, pine, and tamarack, interspersed in places with black- 
berry and blueberry bushes. 

Wild grapes, too, are to be found, and of bird and 
animal life there is plenty and trout are common in the 
brooks. 

John Carter, Bob’s father, had been a great fisherman in 
his younger days, and had by no means forgotten the 
lore of rod and line, of leader and fly, and he now thought 
of the days and nights in the open, of the delight and 
joy of the sport, and of the health-giving qualities of field 
and stream and wood. He got out his old tackle and 
looked it over, went over his rods with care, bought some 
new lines and flies, and proposed to Bob that they take a 
little trip together. ; 

“You’re old enough to learn something about fly-fish- 
ing,” he said. “Suppose we start in up on the mountain 
back of Martinville and work down toward home. There 
are half a dozen good trout streams on the way, and we 
can spend three or four days at it. I need a vacation, 
anyway.” 


| ge welcomed the proposition with an eagerness that 
was actually pathetic, and two days later father and 
son put off together, motoring over to Martinville, at the 
eastern end of the valley, and taking to the hills from 
there. 

It was a wonderful experience for Bob; his father 
taught him to find the best pools, to rig his rod and line 
and cast a fly, to land his fish when hooked, and, when 
evening came, to build a shelter of boughs, to make a 
camp-fire, and to cook the day’s catch. He taught him 
also the true meaning of the word “sportsman,” and to 
bear hardship without complaint. 


even Joe Cullen himself, and this he proved 
more than once, for he came again into a sort 
ot guarded friendship with the others. They gradually 
abandoned their tormenting as he showed himself superior 
not only in woodcraft but in many ways, and he no longer 
refused utterly to associate with them; still, he preferred 
the mountains to the playground, and spent most of his 
time in his loved forests, for there lingered in the manner 
of the others a suggestion of contempt; they could not 
forget that he had once backed out of a fight; and though 
Bob felt at times a sense of loneliness and a desire to 
join the troop, his pride could not endure their assumption 
of superiority. He could easily have passed the tests for 
First Class, and could, in addition, have qualified for at 
least ten merit badges, but in spite of this he still kept 
to himself. 


OME two years passed thus, and one day Bob was off 

on an expedition, after photographs. He had been 
out three days, on Lockport Mountain, alone, searching 
for the nest of the hawk he had caught sight of; it was 
early summer, and he wanted pictures of the nest and, 
if he could get them, of the eggs which he knew would 
be in it. Lockport Mountain is steep and rugged at best, 
and its southern slope, on the side away from the town, 
is the more difficult of the two. Bob had passed the ridge, 
had gone perhaps two hundred yards down, and was 
working his way along parallel to the crest, when he 
thought he heard a cry of distress, a call for help. He 
stopped in his tracks, listening intently. Yes, there it 
was again, faint and far, wind-borne to his ears. He 
answered with a long “ Halloo-oo!” and once more heard 
the cry barely distinguishable; “Help! Help!” 

He started off in the direction from which the call 
seemed to come, answering at intervals, and guiding him- 
self by the growing distinctness of the cries, which led 
him quartering down the slope. Presently, as he realized 
where he was going, the thought came to him with a 
shock; “I bet I know what's happened!” And off he 
went pellmell, dashing through the brush as fast as he 
could, no longer calling, but making his way toward a 
spot which he knew well; arrived there, he found his 
guess had been correct; he had been drawn to the very 
edge of a ghastly tragedy. 

Lockport Mountain is seamed and cut with ravines, 
some deep, some shallow; some dry, some having at their 
bottoms small but swift brooks. Whether dry or not, 
they are for the most part thickly wooded with trees and 
underbrush, but in some few instances these clefts and 
crevices in the rock are utterly barren of growing vines 
or bushes, devoid of trees or greenery of any sort, mere 
splits in the limestone and granite of the hills. It was 
such a one that Bob now came to, a rift some twelve or 
fifteen feet deep, and about the same in width. Its sides 
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were absolutely sheer, and the floor was irregular, covered 
with sharp and jagged stones. 

About three feet from the bottom was a ledge or 
shelf some four feet wide and ten long, and standing on 
this, looking upward to the edge, was Joe Cullen; as Bob 
suspected, he had fallen in by accident, the rim of the 
hole being masked by vines and brush so that it was in- 
visible until one was directly upon it. Tears were run- 
ning down Joe’s face, and he was holding his left arm. 
just below the elbow, with his right hand, gripping it 
as though it hurt. And all about, on the floor of the 
ravine, basking in the hot sun that streamed through the 
opening in the trees and bathed the rocks in glowing light, 
lay scores of rattlesnakes. Joe Cullen had 
tumbled into a snake den! The stench that 
rose from the place was sickening;. Bob, 
though no stranger to it, gagged as he leaned 
over to look, and Joe was deathly sick, sick 
from pain, terror, and the horrid effluvium of 
the reptiles. 

“Thank God!” exclaimed Joe, as he caught 

sight of Bob’s face peering at him. “Oh, Bob, 

for Heaven's sake get me out of here! I—I 

was trying to work for a Merit Badge, and 

I tumbled into this place. And I think my 

arm’s broken, and only for the luck of land- 
_ ing on this rock, where these devils can’t get 

me, I—I'd His voice trailed off into 
silence as he shuddered with horror. 





N spite of the seriousness of the accident, 
Bob could not repress a grin and a bit of 
sarcasm. 

“A gay old sort of a scout you are, to go 
bulling along and fall head over heels into a 
hole like this, now aren’t you? Well, cheer up 
and keep cool; I'll get you out all right, in a 
jiffy. Quit worrying. Can you climb a 
rope?” 

Joe shook his head. He lifted his left arm 
and winced and gasped as he did so. 

“TIT think this arm’s broken; anyway, I can’t 
use it.” 

Bob surveyed the arm, that hung at an un- 
natural angle. 

“It’s broken, all right. Well, stay where 
you are; I'll be back in a minute.” 

He dropped his kit and turned back a few 
yards, to where he had observed a wild grape- 
vine growing about two trees. With his light 
belt-axe he cut a section of the vine; stripped 
it of tendrils, and returned to the ravine. He 
twisted one end of his improvised rope about 
the trunk of a small tree, and lashed it firmly 
with short pieces, then dropped the free end 
into the rocky cleft. 

“Lie down on that rock,” he called. “ Look 
out you don’t roll off; I’m coming down.” 
Joe did as he was told, and sick, shaking with 
horror, Bob resolutely put from his mind the 
squirming death that littered the floor beneath, 
and slid down the vine, landing close beside 
Joe. The snakes buzzed and sang at this new 
invasion of their home, but Bob paid them no 
attention; he knelt by Joe, saying: 

“Let's have a look at that arm.” 

Carefully cutting away the sleeve of the 
flannel shirt, Bob made an examination, and 
assured himself that it was a clean break; the 
skin was not punctured. He then took off 
one of the stiff leather leggings he always wore 
in the mountains, and cutting it into strips, 
made crude splints, which he adjusted and 
fastened in place with a bandage made from 
his neckerchief. Joe bit his lip and groaned 
as Bob set and bound his arm, but held quiet, 
unmoving. Bob then rose to his feet and 
started to help the other up, Joe remarking in 


LOWLY, carefully, Joe stood upright, Bob aiding, but 

just as he got to his feet he slipped, one foot dropped 
from the rock; instantly, with the speed of light, an olive 
head lashed forward, and Joe cried out as the deadly 
fangs struck just above his ankle. 

“Did he get you?” cried Bob, anxiously, and as Joe, 
suddenly white, nodded silently, “Come on! Hustle! 
We've got to get out quick; no time to waste! Hurry, 
hurry!” 

“Let me go,” gasped Cullen. “I’m done for; you go 
ahead and save yourself. Good-bye.” 

“Shut up, you fool!” snapped Bob. “You’re not done 
for at all, if you do as I say. Get up!” 








a shame-faced but appreciative manner: 

“It’s mighty good of you to do this for me, 
after all I’ve done to you.” 

“Forget it, forget it!” was the answer. 
the same for me, you know you would.” 

“T don’t know”—doubtfully—* I don’t believe I’d have 
the nerve to come down here for anybody.” And Joe 
shivered again as he looked about at the sinister coiled 
forms, yellow and brown, olive, black, that lay a few 
short feet below, menacing, dangerous. 

“Sure you would! Come on, now, let’s get out of 
here and get home. You stand up and put your good 
arm around my neck; put your legs around my waist, and 


“You’d do 


we'll go.” 
“But you can’t climb out of here with me on your 

back!” 
“Can’t I? 


” 


You wait and see. Come on! 


It seemed to Bob, days—weeks even—that he carried his former enemy 
down the mountain 


He jerked the other roughly to his feet, knelt, and put 
Joe’s arm about his own neck; insisted on Joe’s climbing 
on his back. Then, carrying this load he grasped the 
vine, leaned out, and placed his feet against the rocky 
wall. Hand over hand and foot over foot, he walked up 
the face of the rock, climbing with his hands as well, 
his body standing out at an angle to the rock, till in a 
few seconds he reached the top and flung his load to the 
safety of the ground. Instantly he pounced on the other 
boy, jerked the neckerchief from round his neck, and 
tied it about his thigh, just above the knee, the knot inside 
and over the large artery. Seizing a stick, he thrust it 
through the bandage and twisted it tight; the lower por- 
tion of the limb began to swell and turn dark, but Bob 
continued twisting until satisfied that the blood was 
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arrested. Taking his hunting-knife, he lit several matches 
and passed the blade repeatedly through the flame, then 
cut deeply across the puncture made by the reptile’s 
fangs, first pulling Joe’s stocking down to expose the 
wounds. 

“There!” he said, “ let that bleed a little, and it'll carry 
the poison out. I haven’t any permanganate, so we'll just 
wash it out with water.” And he set about collecting 
sticks and twigs and building a fire. 


HEN he had a good fire, he ordered Joe to keep 

it going while he went for water, to a spring about 
a hundred yards off. Presently, coming back, he took two 
aluminum pails from the kit which he had 
dropped, and filled them from his canteen, 
putting them to boil. He threw some ground 
coffee into one, and turned to examine Joe’s 
leg, which by now was badly swollen; loosening 
the tourniquet, he allowed the blood to re- 
sume its flow until the limb had regained its 
normal appearance, by which time the water 
was boiling. The tourniquet tightened, Bob 
washed out the wound carefully, and then gave 
Joe a big drink of strong coffee. 

“Come on, now,” he said, “we'll get home. 
First, though, I'll bandage that leg.” 

Joe glanced up at him, in his eyes a terrified 
look that reminded Bob of an old dog he had 
once helped chloroform. 

“Am I going to die?” he asked. 

“Die?” snapped Bob. “No! You're going 
to have a mighty sore leg for a while, though. 
But a timber rattler’s bite isn’t anything like 
as dangerous as most folk think, unless it hap- 
pens to be near a large blood-vessel, which this 


isn’t. No, your leg’ll be well long before 
your arm is. There, that bandage is all right; 
come on.” 


“Hadn’t you better leave me here and go 
get help?” 

“No. Come on! It’s best for you to walk, 
if you can. Buck up, now; we're going home.” 

He got Joe to his feet, and together they 
started off, Cullen groaning and limping; his 
leg hurt savagely, as did his arm likewise, and 
Bob was obliged almost to carry him. Over 
rocks and ledges, across gullies and ravines, 
steadily up the hill they marched till the crest 
was reached, when Joe, unable to go farther, 
exhausted from pain and fright, toppled over 
in a faint. Bob loosened the tourniquet again 
for a few moments, threw water on Joe, slapped 
his cheeks and hands, and finally brought him 
round. 

“Tt’s no Bob,” 
make it; you go on.” 

“Shut up!” said Bob. “Get up on my 
back.” And by main force he hoisted Joe to 
a carrying position and started forward. 


said Cullen. “I can’t 


go, 


T seemed to Bob days, weeks even, that he 

carried his former enemy down the moun- 
tain, for long before the trip was done he had 
lost all track of time. Stumbling over the 
uneven ground, without path or trail to guide, 
he made his way to the valley. Joe at times 
groaned in agony, or was silent, unconscious, 
inert; from time to time Bob set him down 
and slackened off the tourniquet, tightened it 
again; occasionally he administered a dose of 
coffee from the canteen which he had filled; 
and ever he tried to keep Joe cheered. 

Sweat poured in streams down his face, and 
his clothes were saturated; stones slid or rolled 
under his feet, and vines tripped him; his knees 
shook under him with fatigue, but still he 
kept doggedly on. Down and down, reeling, 
staggering, clutching at vines and tree-trunks 
to aid himself; from ledge to ledge and from 
slope to slope, splashing through icy brooks, 
passing from the cool green shadows into the 
blazing sun and on again into the shadows, he held 
his way. 

Twice he sat down to rest, thinking he would never 
rise; despairing, tortured with swimming head and 
blurring sight, his back and legs aching horribly, he 
roused himself, struggled on, hearing in memory his 
father’s words: “Don’t ever quit while you can wiggle 
a finger.” Each separate step became an age-long tor- 
ture, and he would say: “Ill go on to that tree, then 
stop.” And coming to the tree, he would pick out an- 
other, farther along, as his goal. 

Presently he was saying: “Ten more steps, and I'll 
quit,” and, the ten done: “I can go ten more.” Thus, 
growing steadily weaker, gradually nearing exhaustion, 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Money! What Do You Do With It? 




















He had saved enough money to 
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EVERAL years ago a newsboy who sold papers on 
one of the windiest corners of a Connecticut city, 
suddenly awoke to the realization that so far as 
he was concerned, life left a good deal to be de- 

sired. The night was bitterly cold, the corner on which 
he stood was blown upon by all the winds of heaven, and 
when he received a piece of money from which he must 
make change, he had to blow upon his numbed hands and 
beat them against his chest before he could force them 
into his pockets. He had been doing this same thing 
on black winter nights for almost as long as he could 
remember; and as he stood thinking about it, he began 
to see that unless he bestirred himself, he would very 
likely do it for a great many years to come. He knew 
there were a good many ways of getting on in the world, 
but they all required some working capital. He had 
nothing. Then it dawned on him that the only way to 
get it would be to save it. 

From that time on no penny he earned went to waste. 
He cut down on what few necessaries he actually required, 
and even managed to wring a few odd pennies from them. 
These pennies he put into an old cannister he had at home, 
and when they reached the staggering sum of one dollar 
he took them to a savings’ bank and opened an account. 
He became a regular caller at the bank thereafter. Some- 
times he brought ten cents, sometimes twenty-five, and 
when things went very well indeed, he brought fifty cents. 
And at the end of six years he had $100! This amount 
may seem laughable to those of you who could put away 
a dollar a week if you pleased; but you will admit that 
it showed pluck, and it showed as well the difficulty with 
which he saved at all. 

With the $100 he had saved, he invested in a vacant lot 
near the edge of the city—a lot on which he had long 
had his eye. Presently the Great War broke out, and 
the newsboy’s profits increased so that he was able soon 
io pay off his mortgage. A few months later—and here 
is the reward of his thrift—he received and accepted an 
offer for $20,000 for his property, because it was needed 
by a munitions plant! I think I hear some of you say, 
Luck! There was some luck in it to be sure, but Luck 
would never have found him if it had not been for that 
original $100, saved laboriously, penny by penny. 


LL of which indicates that it isn’t hard to save if 
you make up your mind to it; but once you have 
made up your mind to save it is necessary to forget all 
about the account in the bank until you go to make 
another deposit. It is worse than useless to withdraw 
today what you deposited yesterday. You can forget. 
‘There was a man once who managed to scrape together 
a hundred dollars, which he deposited in a savings bank 
in Peekskill. Before we go any further, we can tell you 
the man is Ex-Senator Chauncey M. Depew. Hav- 
ing made the deposit in the Peekskill bank, he was sorely 
tempted, he says, to draw it out again and spend it. 
But he realized that if he yielded to that sort of impulses, 
he would remain poor throughout his life. Therefore he 
decided to leave the money untouched and to forget all 
about it. 
He carried out his decision so thoroughly that before 
many years had passed -he actually forgot that he had 
ever made the deposit. Years later, when Mr. Depew 
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had become an official 6f the New York Central railroad 
system, he was again in Peekskill, and was at once re- 
minded of the account he had opened there years ago. 
He hurried to the bank and asked them if he had any 
money on deposit there. The cashier assured him that 
he had; but that because of the accumulation of the in- 
terest, the amount was not $100, but $800! 

This story is not a piece of advice for you to rush off 
to the bank, deposit a hundred dollars, and then forget 
all about it until you have lost your teeth and acquired 
grandchildren. It simply proves that to be thrifty does 
not require that you brood on your money continually, or 
have it ever present in your thoughts, like a jumping 
toothache. It is no more painful or unnatural than eat- 
ing; and it is just as necessary. 

There are very few scouts that have not seen squirrels 
scuttling about among the crisp leaves of Autumn gather- 
ing nuts to store away against the coming of the win- 
ter. And there are few scouts that do not know he 
does this because he wants and requires food during the 
long period when the snow swirls continually out of the 
North, and the branches snap in the rigid cold. And 
when the day does come that the snow begins to filter 
down among the trees and rustle on the brittle leaves, the 
squirrel ducks a bow at the disappearing earth, withdraws 
into his hole, and closes his eyes with an easy mind. 

There you have it. Thrift begets an easy mind. You know 
that you are building against the day of need, as the dyke- 
builder erects his dyke against the rising of the tide. 

There was another youngster once, who decided that 
he wanted an education. He was not wealthy, and he 
knew .if he wanted it, he must create the means himself. 
During the time he was at school he carefully laid out his 
leisure hours, and divided them off into working and 
playing periods. By playing just a little more than he 
worked during these hours out of class, he managed to 
keep healthy and happy. During the working periods 
he did odd jobs of all sorts and carefully hoarded the 
few pennies he earned. This sort of thing went on dur- 
ing his whole school course, and during his years at high 
school. When he had finished high school he found that 
he had saved enough money to put him comfortably 
through Colgate University, without asking his parents 
for a cent. . 


TILL another youngster, who decided that he wanted 

to be an engineer—and since he had no parents must 
pay, himself, for every step of the way—began to gather 
his money in this fashion: Out of every thirteen cents 
that passed through his hands he saved one. The process 
was a laborious one, and a slow one; and there were 
times when he was tempted to throw the whole thing 
over and go on a grand spending spree. But he had a 
good deal of iron in his blood, this boy, and he knew that 
if he spent his money foolishly he would begin-to save 
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all over again. And when he thought of the labors he 
had been through to save the little he had, it fairly fright- 
ened him into keeping his money in the bank. By the 
time he was twenty-one he had saved the necessary 
amount of money, and at present he is a student—and 
an earnest one—in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

In a certain savings bank in a New England city, a 
small boy made regular appearances with deposits, and 
then, when he had accumulated a certain sum, came just 
as regularly to draw it out. ‘The officials of the bank, 
thinking that the boy saved up his money so that he 
could get enough of it together to go on a grand spend- 
ing jamboree, and so impress his small friends, decided 
to investigate, and if they found that this was what he 
did, to give him a piece of fatherly advice. As a result 
of their investigations they found that the boy—who must 
have had the stuff in him that heroes are made of— 
saved his money by unremitting toil and self-sacrifice, and 
then withdrew it again to buy stockings and shoes for 
his fatherless little brothers and sisters. 

Another boy, with a foresight far beyond his years, and 
a nobility of character not surpassed by any of the heroes 
of the battlefields, turned to thrift to ease the burden 
carried by his sickly mother. His father was dead, and 
besides himself, there were several other smaller children 
in the family. The mother had never been strong, and 
since her husband’s death had been forced to become both 
bread-winner and housewife. When the eldest boy came 
of age—and this is the youngster we are talking of—he 
went to work. He worked in a factory all day, and turned 
in all his small salary to his mother. But in the bleak 
dawn of the morning, he tended furnaces for the more 
fortunate families in the neighborhood, and when his 
day’s work was done, he delivered newspapers, and ran 
messages for the various merchants of the town. A por- 
tion of this money he gave his mother, and the remainder 
he placed in a savings bank. His mother, thinking his 
thrift was for himself only, encouraged him in it. She 
had been the victim of unthriftiness herself, and like all 
good mothers, wanted to see her children fare better in 
life than she had herself. But the boy began to get a 
hard name for penuriousness among his brothers and 
sisters, for he seldom spent anything on them apart from 
the bare necessaries of life, and never anything on him- 
self. But he paid no attention to their taunts, and con- 
tinued to deny himself almost everything dear to a boys — 
heart, in order that he might continue to swell the ever- 
growing account in the bank. 

Years passed away, and at last the family was safely 
raised; the boys were all at work, and the youngest of 
the girls was able to keep house. It was not any too 
soon. Unrelenting toil, and the ever present menace of 
need had told on the mother, and she seemed sickening 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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With her three-inch horns low- 
ered she charged at that yeilow ~up 


OW all you have to do is listen like the white pup 
in the ad of ‘His Master’s Voice’ ‘and you'll soon 
hear how this happened. Of course, I learnt The 
Scout Law as a Tenderfoot, when we used to 

live in God’s Country before Dad was appointed Consul 
out here. O yes; I knew it better than a parrot, but just 
like that green-feathered victrola it was sort of the 
words I memorized. BUT,—and this is a 100% BUT.— 
three weeks ago, when I was cooling off at our hill 
station, The Sixth Law managed to get tattooed on me 
forever and keeps.. You know how tattooing sticks to 
your birthday suit worse than good marking ink? Well, 
that’s the way, ‘A Scout is kind. He is a friend to 
animals’ is chiselled into me: And it is principally all 
on account of Ginger Pup, who strayed into our school 
in Bombay one burnt afternoon last April. 

For something or other, I had been P. S.,—you know, 
‘penance stufly,—and our Class Master had just relented 
and let Noel Flanagan and Ram Chandra and me off. 
We drifted into the compound and it was too late to get 
into any of the hockey games. So we stopt under the 
toddy palms between Divisions and we were figuring how 
many blooming days of class there would be before the 
May Holidays, when Rani came trotting up. She's that 
cute gazelle from Africa, or some place across the 
Arabian Sea, that we have had for school mascot since old 
Dadar got pneumonia and cashed in his monkey checks. 

Noel had some gran and if there is anything Rani 
hates, it isn’t gran, so she started to nose into his 
pocket like she wanted it pronto. She’s an awful beggar 
and Noel, he’s a tease, and she’d have butted him in 
half a minute, only all at once she backed off and began 
to pose like she was one of those ponies they have in 
those Living Statue groups at the Circus. Ever seen ’em? 

Noel, who’s fat and prudent, got behind me, for he 
thought she was going to rush him. Then Rani spread 
her hoofs, just like a sailor stands on a pitching deck, 
and let her head down like she was specializing on ants. 

Ram Chandra, who’s a Hindu and ought to know, cried: 

“IT say, man, Rani sees a snake. Look!” 

And then Noel, he said: : 

“My word, see the blooming pariah pup by the com- 
pound wall.” And he stretched out his hand towards 
Nesbit Road. 

Over there was a strange cur humbling himself against 
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the wall. 
see in natives’ turbans or some rivers like the Mississippi 


He was half grown 


when they're muddy. He looked ike he knew he was 
intruding, yet he wanted to stay, and his tail was going 
like a buzz saw. 

Then Perey Lloyd, who’s in VI Standard and the best 
goal tender in our Second Division, came running near 
the compound wall after a lost hockey ball and he raised 
his stick and made to slog that foreign dog. 

Instead of scooting through the gate into the road like 
any sensible dog would have done, that fool mutt taxied 
across the compound directly towards where we stood 
under the toddy palms. 

Right then Rani forgot she was a statue, or remem- 
bered her descendants were of fighting blood, or some- 
thing like that. Anyway, that gazelle went into action 
and tumbled Ram Chandra over in passing. 

You know, Rani, she’s gentle as a summer day usually, 
but evidently the color of that pup’s coat made her see 
red, or else she thought one mascot was enough for St. 
Mary’s,—mascots are awfully jealous, you know. For 
just like a tiny crazy bull, with her three inch horns 
lowered, she charged at that yellow pup. 

He was busy dodging boys and hockey sticks and so 
he didn’t have time to look ahead and she rammed him 
somewhere amidship on his starboard beam. 

Then began the fight. 


NCE, when I had an appointment to meet Dad at 
the Consulate, I saw a fool monkey and a parrot 
exchanging compliments upon a balcony 
in the Jewel Bazaar, and I was late for 
my appointment with Dad, and once 
again I saw a mongoose fight a cobra to 
a finish back of our Barracks at 
Khandala, but, O Baby! This scrap 
was movie stuff! 

Rani must have roughed the pup’s 
temper considerable, for  in- 
stead of looking for the emer- 
gency exit, he got up and com- 
menced yelping and _ circling 
and feinting and the gazelle 
fF danced and wheeled and bucked 
like a crazy compass needle 
when you tease it with a magnet, you know. 

The boys forgot hockey, naturally, and came running 
up from all parts of the school compound and the Band 
Boys, who had a concert for the wounded Tommies next 
day and needed rehearsal,—I ll say they did!—broke up 
their practice and came piling out of the Band room. 

Most yelled: ‘Rani. Rani. Buck him, girl? But a 
few, when they saw what a game dog the pup was, cried: 
“Well played, Ginger Pup! Carry on, Ginger Pup!” 

The argument drifted all over the compound and once 
the pup chased Rani right into Penance Study room and 
both tore out again pronto. ‘P. S.’ didn’t get kept any 
more that day. 

Then Rani turned and Ginger Pup fled down the com- 
pound towards where the Infirmary is. The chaps, who 
had had fever or hockey bruises and were convalescing, 
piled out on the gallery in their pink pajamas. And the 
Brother Infirrarian tried to chase them back to their 
cots, but he got so interested in.the running fight that 
he forgot and stayed looking down too. 

The two animals just drifted all over that compound 
and it was like following a football to stay near enough 
to see the fun. I didn’t miss much of it, though I lost 
a lot of breath and it is a mighty good thing I don’t 
smoke cigarettes. Noel, he had to sit down before the end. 

And racket! Good night! The Prefects tried to stop 
it and some of the other Fathers who came out, but they 
only got sweated up and soiled their white habits. 

Then it quit—the fight did—sudden as a clap of 
thunder, for down near the Wash Room, Rani got her 
horns -into that Ginger Pup’s side and lifted him. And 
he got another color to his coat. And she’d have done 
it again, only ‘ Big Butter’ Feeney, who’s on the Junior 
Aga Khan team and our best forward, he got a-hold of 
Rani and patted her and let her buck him and calmed 
her down that way. 

The boys crowded around and cheered like Britishers 
do. You know, not a bit all together like in a college 
yell with us. 

About then it was I remembered I was a practical 
scout, and started looking for the pup. He was lying 
in a corner, sobbing for breath. You'd think he had 
finished first in a close Dog Marathon or something. I 
went up and called him, pleasant like, and he came and 
crouched by my boots. 
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1 was just going to apply The Sixth Law, when Percy 
Lloyd picked up a stone and let the pup have it and the 
next second I postponed First Aid and there was. another 
fight and it didn’t take me long to stop that English boy. 
He never learnt boxing from an ex-lightweight champion 
and I did ’fore I came out here to Bombay. 

After that no other boy decided to slog Ginger Pup 
and when the Prefect came up, he said: 

“You’d better take a wash up, Percy, and, yes, get a 
clean suit from the Clothes Room.” 

You know a bleeding nose, when it’s bleeding generous 
like, doesn’t go well with our white clothes. And Percy, 
he didn t know how to guard his face at all. 

When Percy Lloyd went off to the Wash Room, the 
Prefect, who was looking kindly at the panting pup, said 
to me: 

“Well, this pariah pup is game clean through, Dickie 
Shaw, and you had better take him over to the Infirmary 
and get some assistance making him presentable.” 

I’m dead sure Father Prefect had seen the stone that 
Lloyd had slogged at the pup and that’s why he didn’t 
say a word about fighting. 


O Noel Flanagan and Ram Chandra and I took up 

Ginger Pup. There was one big rip and some cuts 
on his side, but the Brother, who doesn’t like Rani any 
too much, put some courtplaster on them and stopt 
the bleeding and gave Ginger something to drink. 
You’d think that pup had crossed a desert, and Brother 
gave him some more, and then made him stop for a 
while. 

When we came out into the compound some of the 
boys came over to see Ginger Pup and make friends 
with him, ’cause they like a game one and they were alk 
talking about that roaming fight. Gee! they didn’t quit 
talking of that for a week. 

And within that time the pup was a proper favorite of 
all the boys at St. Mary’s, ’cause he was a good mixer 
and knew how to handle kids and he even made friends 
with Rani. For as soon as she saw him around our 
compound several times, she tolerated him and, by and by, 
even played with him; racing—and, you know. 

But the one particular pal of Ginger Pup was me. 
He'd have slept at the foot of my cot in the dormitory, 
only the Prefect had different ideas and Brother In- 
firmarian, he let Ginger have a vacant cot in the Infirmary. 

Well, after the exams were over in April, the May Holi- 
days actually came and we were to start. Father Rector 
said I couldn’t take the pup with me, as Rani was enough 
mascot for the hill station. 

So the morning of leaving I brought old Ginger to 
Gopal’s hut down back of the Miniature Range. He’s 
the hamal (sweeper) who cleans up, you know. And I 
tied up Ginger honestly, no granny knot, and he strained 
and yelped when I went away. I felt awfully sorry to 
have to go and leave that dog and so did Noel and 
Ram too. 


| greta to Byculla Station, I could hear Ginger’s 
voice and it didn’t sound reconciled the least bit. At 
the station The Poona Mail came and we boys piled into 
a reserved compartment, and Trevor Casey, who had 
charge of Rani, started pulling her in, kicking awfully. 
She doesn’t like train travel, so she balked like a little 
Missouri mule, but Trevor, he said more than his prayers, 
and in she came, pawing like she had hysterics or 
something. 

Now when Rani’s that way and you got shorts on 
and are in a crowded compartment, you got to watch 
your bare knees, or she’s liable to puncture you acci- 
dentally. I was doing that hard, when the train started 
to move out and then I heard some natives yelling on 
the platform. 

I stuck my head out the door quickly and next second 
something yellow and racy was alongside our train com- 
partment; a broken rope trailing along the platform. 

Those Hindus and Mohammedans must have been yelling 
‘mad dog’ in the vernacular, but I didn’t. I opened the 
compartment door wide and cried, ‘Ginger Pup! Came 
in, you old mutt! 

And Ginger Pup, with not much breath left, leapt fran- 
tically at the open side door. He slipt and scrat¢hed 
earnestly with his claws to get a purchase, but he would 
have fallen under the train wheels if I hadn’t caught 
him by half of his ear. And Noel Flanagan, who was 
handy, hadn’t pulled both of us backwards into the mov- 
ing compartment. 

Tll say we St. Mary’s boys yelled, but Ginger Pup, he 
lay at my feet trying to catch up with his breath, which 
must have lapped him twice easily. 
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As soon as The Poona Mail got to Khandala, Noel 
and Ram and Percy Lloyd and I.—for we had made 
up and Percy liked Ginger Pup too now,—we all made 
a delegation and waited on Father Rector and he 
said: : 

“Well, as long as the dog is actually in the hill station, 
he’d better stay.” 

So that was settled satisfactorily and 
Ginger Pup went to all meals and on pic- 
nics and swims and hikes with us every day, 
and, at night, officially he slept on a vacant 
cot in The Boys’ Barracks. That is, when 
he wasn’t sleeping unofficially with me. For 
old Ginger liked all the boys and the Prefect, 
but he liked this here scout better’n any of 
*em. And he proved it too! 

But let me go on. The last Tuesday of 
the May Holidays, we four,—that’s Ginger 
Pup, Ram Chandra, Noel Flanagan and I,— 
got permission to go on a private picnic to 
Lohogad. For we had had a general picnic 
to that place the Saturday before and Noel 
had hidden his new hockey ‘stick there in a 
safe hiding place at tiffin time and then, as 
usual forgot all about it till we got back to 
the Barracks. 
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With stumpy tail wig-wagging 
To all he calls “Oh joy!” 

Cheerful? 
A Loyal friend? 


And he wasn’t keen on going = S ggg ggg ym 


of daring that ape to come down out of the palm tree 
and say it man to man. 

I reached out my foot and kicked him friendly like 
and his tail thumped some Morse Code on the stone 
fioor of that Hindu temple in answer and I was asleep 
again. 
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Pal Pup 


HAGUICLELICADEDETA OETA EL ADE SAAR 





A regular little ten- 


derfoot, Obedient too, and Brave, 
This fat and funny Hiking, Stalking, Swimming, 
pup, 


In days to come he'll crave. 


Chock full of scout-’ 
ing instincts, 

Where does he pick 
them up? 


Yes (unto the end); Most dogs are regular scouts. 


Oh Boy! 
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down to Bombay without his new stick. I 
don’t blame him a bit. 

So Tuesday we got up when it seemed about midnight 
to get the early train to two or three stations up the 


line and then we hiked across country towards the ruins. / 


OU know, or maybe you don’t, that Lohogad is an old 

rock fortress from the days of Shiviji and the Duke 
of Wellington,—only he was plain General Wellesley in 
those days,—and it’s on a high lonely hill and you climb 
up a road crisscrossing the face of the hill. Once 
within the outer walls, you think you are in the streets 
of a deserted Jerusalem, only it's more deadly quiet and 
abandoned like. For nobody lives on Lohogad now only 
cobras and some gray ape families and the usual horrid 
scorpions. 

By ten, the sun was on the job and it was hot as 
where neither you nor I intend to end up. We were 
about several hundred feet up and old Ginger Pup was 
barking up a palm tree in the top of which sat a gray 
ape looking down like he was saying ‘You poor fish!’ 
This only made Ginger madder, but it didn’t do him 
any, any good. Monkeys sure know how to get a pup’s 
goat. So I had to whistle and we all finished the climb 
to the top of Lohogad. 

Climbing steep hills in India is worse’n going up the 
Washington Monument when the elevator is out of order, 
and it was never running the two times I went up it, 
so I ought to know. 

I shouted: “We are going swimming first.” But Noel 
said no, he*had come to get his new hockey stick, so we 
hunted a bit and found it in a kind of a dark cave with 
bats, just where he had hidden it. Then we raced across 
the walled plateau for the tanks and I beat out Ram 
and Noel, only Ginger Pup came first. 

These tanks on top of Lohogad are cut out of the 
solid rock,—I guess to hold drinking water when an army 
besieged the fortress in the good, red days,—and 
they have crazy, half crumbled away figures of four- 
armed and two-headed native gods carved around 
the sides, and little worn stone steps leading from 
the water’s edge. 

But I hadn’t come to study idolatry. So I dove in, 
twisted, and came up floating. It’s a funny feel- 
ing, swimming on top of a high, deserted hill and 
only seeing sky; like being in the canvas deck pools 
on the Pacific liners. , 

Finally, we got tired and cool and hungry, and 
after we had eaten down to the bot- 
tom of our tiffin baskets and we had 
stoned a cobra we saw coiled on a 
rock in the sun, we felt sleepy. So 
Noel and Ram and I went off to an 
old, ruined temple by the southern 
wall. Ginger Pup spotted another 
ape and he charged away after it. 


HIS temple was just a square 
stone room with a Hindu stone 
god,—Shivi or Vishnu or one of that 
kind of idols,—in the center. It was 
shady there, anyway, even if the floor was hard 
stone, and the next I knew I was dreaming I was on 
top of the Woolworth Building in little old distant 
New York, where I belong by rights, and I could see the 
Jersey side and the big electric clock and piers and ferry 
boats and a liner in midstream and tugs working around 
her like ants bringing home a worm. 
Then something snuggled against my legs and half 
awake I knew it was Ginger Pup and he had gotten tired 
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Then, maybe an hour or a week later,—I don’t know 
as I had left my wrist watch back in barracks, ’cause 
it needed fixing,—I half awoke and an awful feeling 
seemed to come over me. 

I don’t know just how to describe it. You know, how 
in bed at night, you sometimes seem to feel your Guardian 
Angel hovering by, and you feel safe and comfy, like the 
blanket was his wing. That way. Well, this feeling was 
entirely different from that. I don’t mean my Guardian 
Angel didn’t feel on the job, but just at that moment 
he didn’t feel so near, though he really was all the time. 

I wasn’t awake and I wasn’t asleep, but I knew I was 
in India and not America. I opened my eyes and I 
could see that stone idol in the shady light of the pagan 
temple—its four 
hands and evil jew- 
elled face, partly 
crumbled away, and 
a string of withered 
yellow flowers 
wreathed around its 
neck, 





































HEN 

there 
was a scrap- 
ing and 
around the 
base of that 
idol poured 
s omething 
dark and 
swayey. It 
reared and 


Then he did the bravest act a dog ever did 


He hides a bone—he’s Thrifty, 


Yep, he’s strong for out-of-doors, 
Tough weather brings no doubts, 
Prepared for all—well, anyway, 


—By Frank Rigney. 
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I was wide awake and looking straight at the greenish 
scales and hooded head of the largest cobra I ever, ever 
saw. Believe me, I don’t ever want to see any bigger, 
or smaller for that matter, ever again. 

That poison snake was rising and swaying like a rubber 
candlestick almost over me and I knew enough to imitate 
stone and S. O. S. ‘Heaven. 

Seconds take hours to pass sometimes 
and I must have grown an inch, when 
Ginger Pup, curled up into my feet, stirred. 

Then he did the bravest act a dog ever 
did. He could have run away, but he 
sprang over my stomach directly at that 
deadly head. 

He wasn’t quick enough, for lightning is 
a local alongside the express speed of a 
striking cobra. Both fell on my breast and 
the snake drew back and struck that pup 
again. I let out a yell. 

Then the cobra disappeared around the 
base of the Hindu god and Ginger after it. 
Noel and Ram Chandra were yelling too, 
and I felt very, very sick and that weak 
I couldn’t have wrestled with a sunbeam. 

I must have fainted, for some time later 
my face was all drippy. When I was able 
to register impressions I was resting in 
Noel’s lap and he was looking mournfully at his new 
hockey stick which was split in two. There lay the cobra 
in the sunlight of the doorway with its back broken. 

Then I remembered and I whistled for Ginger Pup. 
But Noel held me and Ram gave me a pull at the water 
bottle and tried to make me rest. I wanted Ginger Pup 
and I struggled to my feet. 

I found the pup on the other side of the little temple. 
He was all swelling up. 

When I saw him I cried and I didn’t.care who saw me, 
*cause my dog could have run away and left me to that 
awful cobra. 

But that isn’t all. Wait till I tell you the better part. 
When I was able to hike, we wrapped poor Ginger Pup in 
my khaki coat and took turns toting him down 
the steep hill path from Fort Lohogad, and in 
a little village on the plain we hired a bullock 
cart from the headman and came back to 
Khandala. 

Ginger Pup was laid out in a box lined with 
a reu dormitory blanket in the long corridor 
outside the Boys’ Barracks, 

The Fathers and the boys all came to see him 
and there wasn’t much else talked of in our 
compound. Though that morning the First 
Division team had played the wounded Tom- 
mies at the Soldiers’ Barracks up the road and 
beaten them two nil. 

Now I'll say this for Percy Lloyd. He’s the 
right sort and the idea was all his. He didn’t 
say a word to me, but he went to Father Rector 
and he said it was an excellent idea and Ginger 
Pup deserved the honor. 

Then young Lloyd told me. 

You never saw a dog funeral with full mili- 
tary honors, did you? Well, I did once, and I 
am glad I was chief mourner. 

For in the cool of the evening, the 
Band Boys got out their instruments 
and lined up. First came the Band, 
playing “Tipperary” slowly and _ it 
sounded just grand and solemn. Then 
Trevor Casey led Rani on a chain, for 
we thought she’d like to attend 
Ginger’s funeral, and she was the 
only lady who did, all the rest were 
men. 

Noel and Ram carried the box, all 
nicely wrapped in that red blanket, 
for the Prefect said we could bury it 
with Ginger Pup. And the Guard of 
Honor, eight boys in uniform with 
guns reversed, marched either side 
and the other sixty boys trailed 

behind. A lot of the Third Di- 
vision kiddies were sniffing openly. 
Percy, at the last moment, got 
another idea and he wanted to toll 
the chapel bell, but Father Rector 
said there was no need as all would be 
marching. 

The funeral wound around the com- 
pound and below the Boys’ Barracks, 
just at the edge of The Ravine, where 
the jungle starts, the little grave was dug. 

The Guard fired the last volley and Noel and Ram and 
I filled in the hole, and we all came away. 

Only later, Noel and I got a board and we cut into 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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CHAPTER II 


HEN Daniel Boone was 
eighteen years old his father 
decided to move farther south 
into a newer country. You may be sure Daniel 

eagerly seconded that move. Although the surroundings of 
Reading would have seemed wild enough for us, young 
Boone already knew them so thoroughly that his restless 
spirit demanded new countries to explore. They trekked 
across Maryland and Virginia on their journey, probably 
transporting all their goods in wagons, and accompanied by 
their little herds. This must have been a delightful journey 
through a beautiful country, a perpetual picnic of camps by 
the wayside. ‘They settled finally near a little river called 
the South Yadkin in the western part of North Carolina. 

This was then a region wild enough and rugged enough 
to suit any spirit of adventure. Here Daniel grew un 
in his father’s house. There was an immense labor to 
be performed in building, in clearing, and in planting; 
and here he rounded out, brought to perfection the educa- 
tion so well begun. 

His time was divided between being a farmer and be- 
ing a hunter; with, however, considerable emphasis on 
the latter. Plenty of good farmers were to be had, but 
very few hunters as crafty, as well-informed and as suc- 
cessful as Boone. To him was confided a great deal of 
the business of hunting, the procuring of the meat supply, 
for the rest of the family realized that from a given 
expenditure of powder, lead and time Daniel could pro- 
duce better results than any two of them. And results 
were what they must have. Sport came second. As 
Daniel had a true passion for hunting, everybody was 
satisfied and happy. 

In due time other families moved into the neighborhood. 
Among them were the Bryans. Within a brief period 
Daniel .met Rebecca Bryan, and within briefer period 
after that they were married. 

The wedding was typical of the day. People came from 
many miles, sometimes in vehicles, but more generally 
on horseback. Some had crude saddles of a sort, but many 
rode quite simply with blanket and circingle, the women 
sitting behind and clinging tight to the men’s waists. 

Everybody was out for a good time. The practical 
joker was in his element. The “road,” which was most 
often a narrow trail through the mountain forests, they 
blocked by trees felled across it so that the travellers 
had either to jump, to make long detours, or to do a 
little axe work. They tied vines across at a good height 
to knock off a hat. That does not sound like much fun, 
but you must remember there were plenty of girls there; 
and everybody could show off, and help them over the 
logs, and disentangle them from the vines and generally 
skylark about. Sometimes the jokers would make a mock 
ambuscade, and there would be much firing of blank 
charges, and shrieks from the girls who would 
be so scared that thoughtlessly they would 
cling tight to their cavaliers. 


FTER the wedding ceremony there was a 
grand feast of beef, pork, fowl, venison, 
wild turkey, bear meat, potatoes, cabbages, 
and corn bread. Then they danced 
square dances and reels on the punch- 
eon floor to the squeaking of a fiddle. 
The young couple moved farther back 
into the wilderness, nearer the moun- 
tain, and built their home. The neigh- 
bors, of course, helped when coopera- 
tion was necessary. They called these 
occasions “ raisings.” 
After Boone had cut 
and trimmed the 
logs for his house 
then his friends 
gathered with their 
wives and other 
womanfolk and 
bringing their horses 
and axes. They 
notched the logs; 
laid the mudsills; 
erected the frame of 
the house, hauling 
the logs up on skid- 
ways to their places. 
The horses strained, 
the axes rang, the 
yellow chips flew, 
the men_ shouted. 
And over in the 
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Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 


maple grove the women had fires going and pots bubbling, 
so that when dinner time came another feast was under 
way, with the squeaky fiddle not far off before they 
turned in under the open sky. In this manner the house 
and the barns and the corncrib went up like magic, so 
that when these neighbors, shouting their goodbyes, 
trooped away down the forest aisles the Boones had only 
to chink and roof their new habitation before moving in. 

A great deal of frontier work was done in this fashion; 
it was much more efficient, and loads more fun, to get to- 
gether. There were “log rollings” when the trees that 
had been felled to make the clearing were rolled off to 
the edge of the forest: and “ quiltings”” when the women 
sewed together thousands of scraps to make quilts. When 
the corn crops had all been gathered and housed, they 
assembled at “husking bees.” They stripped the husks 
and flung the yellow ears aside to the tune of laughter 
and again that squeaky fiddle. If a girl uncovered a red 
ear of the corn she must be kissed by the nearest young 
man. So it was with much of the similar work. Each 
man did his own job; but also he helped do his neighbor’s, 
and his neighbor in turn helped him. ‘Tasks that would 
have been interminable, lonesome and tiresome, thus be- 
came pleasant. 


A S the years went on the little valley of the Yadkin 
slowly became settled. The smoke from Boone’s 
cabin was not the only one that rose against the moun- 
tain. As his neighbors crowded closer it became neces- 
sary to set boundaries and limits to his fields. He began 
to need elbow room. 

Some people have written that Boone was a misanthrope, 
hating his fellowbeings and the world. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. The writings of those who knew 
him are filled with his kindliness, his neighbor'iress, his 
charity and wisdom in his dealings with men. Bu‘ his 
was the pioneer spirit. He was interested in things as 
long as they were under construction; but he lost all in- 
terest in them when they were finished and ready to be 
enjoyed. “Something hid behind the ranges ” was always 
whispering to him. 

And “something hid behind the ranges” was in this 
case no mere figure of speech. All the settlement of 
the Atlantic seaboard had been to the east of the 
Alleghanies: and had stopped short when that rampart 
was encountered. Concerning unexplored country that lay 
beyond the wildest stories were told. As one little sample: 


it was told, and believed, that in that land there were 
snakes with horns on the end of their tails, which they 
used as weapons. 


One of these horns, stuck into a tree, 
no matter how big, blasted 
it at once! No one knew 
the truth of them, for none 
could speak at first hand. 
There were the dark blue 
mountains, and their skyline 
lay sharp against the sun- 
set, but on what the last 
rays were looking when they 
sank below this unknown 
world no man could say. 
Out from secret paths 
occasionally came small par- 
ties of Indians bent on 


What chance had the white man to escape the hordes of fierce 


beasts and fiercer savages that there roamed? 
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trade or sightseeing. They spoke of noble 
rivers, deep forests, wide plains, abundant 
game. But they spoke of it also, and 
fiercely, as a “dark and bloody .ground.” 
that no tribe owned or inhabited, but in 
which all tribes hunted and made war; a country of 
perils, of certain death or captivity that would never 
end. What hope had the white man, no matter how bold 
and self reliant, to cross the labyrinth of pathless and 
frowning ranges, to thread these great forests, to escape 
or make head against the hordes of fierce beasts and 
fiercer savages that there roamed? Only a very strong 
expedition would seem to have any chance at all: and by 
what means, by what road, could a strong party get there; 
and how maintain itself when arrived? The foremost 
minds of the “day realized that there lay the country of 
the future: but the time was not yet. 


EVERTHELESS there it lay, an ever present lure 

to the soul of adventure. We can imagine many 
hardy men, like Boone, smoking their after-supper pipes 
before the doors of their cabins, looking upon that gilded 
skyline with longing and speculative eyes. 

It was a theme of never ending discussion around the 
winter fires. No story concerning it was too wild or too 
absurd. A legend, a formidable legend grew up about 
it, its dangers, its beauties, the fertility of its soil, the 
brilliance of its birds, the swarms of its game, the dead- 
lines of its perils. 

To such a man-as Boone this legend could not fail to 
have a strong appeal. The appeal was strengthened not 
only by the crowding settlement of the Yadkin valley, but 
by the fact that at this time the exactions and abuses 
of the officers of the law became very oppressive. 

The governors sent out from England to administer the 
colonies were all of the aristocratic class, trained in the 
traditions of that class, fond of show and luxury, and 
inclined to appoint men of their own ilk for the lesser 
offices. By the time that spirit had filtered down to the 
outlying settlements it had become petty. Fees were 
charged by these lawyers and court officials for the most 
trivial of daily business: one man sued another at the 
slightest provocation, being urged thereto by these same 
officials, who would profit by it; and you may be sure 
the litigation was not permitted to die. The settlers, with 
increasing ease, began to rival each other in show and 
ornament. To a great extent the old intimate friendli- 
ness of a common danger and a common privation shared, 
was giving way to the more complicated relationships of 
society. All this irked Boone. He was a man of simple 
friendliness, simple but true justice, a hearty despiser 
of scheming or cunning. And, strangely enough, in spite 
of his long record of warfare later, he was'a man of 
peace; preferring, in spite of a sociable nature, solitude 
to the wild wranglings about him. But he was a proper 
pacifist in that he would fight for his own right to be 
peaceful! 

These considerations, strongly reenforced by his ad- 
venturous spirit and his love of hunting, were working 
him toward a climax of resolve. The “something hid 
behind the ranges” was calling him louder and louder. 
He might have gone, irresponsibly, at any time; for he 
was bold and enterprising; but he was not longing for a 
mere hunting trip. Somewhere in that vast wilderness 
must be a place where men could live again in peace 
with each other; in the simplicity of the early days. But 
not just yet, in the cares of family life and making a 
living, did the vision form to him as of “one ordained 
by God to open a wilderness to a-people.” 

precise 


A“ this 
moment _ there 


drifted into the val- 
ley of the Yadkin a 
man named John 
Finley who had ac- 
tually been over the 
mountains and had 
come back to tell 
the tale! He was a 
bachelor without 
ties, and he and a 
. Number of _ others 
like him, had formed a hunting party and had tra- 
versed a portion of what is now Kentucky and Tennes- 
see. They, like the other wandering hunters and 
trappers of this and other far countries, were primarily 
adventurers, out for new game fields, practical men 
who wanted meat and furs; and they had no interest 
at all in the possibilities of the country for settlement. 
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‘The Indians, ignorant as yet that such little 
advance parties would mean to their country 
what the white man had meant to the 
Atlantic seaboard, disdained to attack them. 

They returned and you may be sure: that 
in every cabin, in every crossroads store, 
their tales and descriptions’ were listened 
to with the greatest eagerness. They had 
been in a country concerning which men’s 
wonder had long been exercised. Before, 
in the language of Judge Marshall, “ the 
country beyond the Cumberland Mountain 
still appeared to the generality of the peo- 
ple of Virginia almost as obscure and 
doubtful as America itself to the people 
of Europe, before the voyage of Columbus. 
A country there was—of this none could 
doubt; but whether land or water, mountain 
or plain, fertility or barrenness predomin- 
ated; whether inhabited by men or beasts, 
or both, or neither, they knew not.” 

Now Finley and his friends could resolve 
some of these doubts. And you may be 
certain that Boone was one of his most 
eager listeners. Indeed it is related that 
he took Finley with him to his cabin, and 
there kept him for some months as guest, 
while each evening he listened to the 
hunter’s glowing tales. 





UT it was not the custom of these men 

to leap at things rashly. They be- 
lieved Finley’s stories of the richness and 
attractions of the country and the abundance 
of the game; but they knew also, by sad 
experience, the great power of the Indian. 
Any party of settlers, with the mountains 
between themselves and the _ settlements, 
would have to shift entirely for itself; and 
then would depend for its very life on the 
numbers and ferocity of the savages. They 
knew that while Finley and his party had 
come through, their safety was due to the 
fact that they were the first to cross the 
mountains, and the Indians they had en- 
countered had not known what to do. 

We will discuss later the Indian of that 
day, but it is sufficient to say here that 
he was not individually inclined to be un- 
friendly. Matters of personal revenge, or 
matters of tribal policy made him hostile. 
But by now the news that at last the first 
white men had crossed the mountains from 
the east would have spread through all the tribes. The 
“lders and the wise men would have heard of it. And 
these elders and wise men, of the most intelligent of our 
Indians, would have had time to think the thing over. 
They could not fail to perceive that a little beginning 
would end inevitably in the settlement of the whole country. 
They had seen that happen many times before. So it 
was extremely unlikely that a second party, even of 
hunters would be permitted without pretty careful 
scrutiny; while an expedition of settlers would take the 
gravest risks. To the Indian intelligence the stray 
hunters and especially the traders from the north and 
northeast were of. different portent. 

Nevertheless in the Boone cabin it was resolved that, if 
possible, a party of men should be formed to visit the 
new land under the guidance of John Finley. They were 
tu explore, to spy out the possibilities for settlement, to 
estimate the risks. Then they would return; and, if it 
seemed wise, organize an expedition of settlers. Inci- 
dentally they would hunt and trap, and the peltries would 
pay them for their time and trouble. Rebecca Boone 
listened to these plans and approved. Her sons were by 
now old enough to take their share of the work; and she 
was a true frontiersman’s wife, ready to do her part. 

After much discussion four other men were invited. 
They were John Stuart, Joseph Holden, James Murray 
and William Cool; all steady courageous men, and gradu- 
ates of the great school of woodcraft we have described. 


HEY started on the first of May, 1769, selecting a 
date when the weather was most likely to be good. 
Since the routes were unknown, they went afoot instead 
of horseback, as was the custom ordinarily. “Their 
dress,” says Peck, “was of the description usually worn 
at that period by all forest rangers. The outside garment 
was a hunting shirt, or loose open frock, made of dressed 
deerskins: Leggins or drawers of the same material 
covered the lower extremities, to which was appended a 
pair of moccasins for ‘the feet. The cape or collar of the 
hunting shirt and the seams of the leggins were adorned 
with fringes. The undergarments were of coarse cotton.” 
They wore leather belts, with the buckles in the rear 
both to avoid glitter and catching in the brush. The 
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Boone had other things in view besides hunting 


tomahawk was slung on the right side of the belt. The 
bullet, or “ shot” pouch was swung on a strap over the 
left shoulder and hung on the right side, the powder horn 
immediately above it. The knife was in the belt on the 
left side. 

Each man carried also a small pack containing extras, 
chiefly powder and lead. They had little in the way of 
bedding, no extra clothes, no shelters, almost no food, 
none of the things we take when we think we are “ rough- 
ing it” severely. The wilderness was to be their home, 
and from the wilderness they must take all they needed. 
If it rained, they must contrive a shelter from the ma- 
terials at hand, or else go wet.. If they became hungry, 
the wilderness must supply them food. 

They attacked the journey boldly, and were almost at 
once cursed with bad weather. All day they had to, 
travel in the rain, through wet brush that soaked them 
even more thoroughly than mere rain could ever do. 

Near nightfall they made their camp. For this they 
selected a big down log on a flat space; cleared out in 
front of it, set upright forked poles with a cross pole 
seven or eight feet from the logs; laid other poles from 
the cross pole over to the log; on them placed bark or 
skins or anything handy that would shed water; and so 
became possessed of a lean-to shelter that would keep out 
the rain. The big down-log was the back wall; the height 
of the forked poles in front determined the slant of the 
roof, and that was arranged not only best to shed the 
rain, but also most effectively to reflect down the heat 
from the fire. Both in the location of the fire, and in 
the building of it they took the greatest pains. Camp 
was always placed ‘in a secluded hollow, or in a thicket | 
whence, under the most careful scrutiny, no gleam of 
light could escape. 

When in imminent danger of Indians sometimes no fire 
at all would be made, and the men would lie close to each 
other for the sake of warmth; but as they had almost no 
blankets at all, this was avoided whenever possible. The 
fire was urgently needed, not only for warmth and for 
cooking, but also to dry out daily their sodden belongings. 
It is astonishing how comfortable one can be in these 
circumstances even in the coldest weather and with but a 
single blanket. 


9 


OWEVER, it did not rain ali the time. 

One month and seven days after they 
had left the valley of the Yadkin, late in 
the ‘afternoon, they struggled up the last 
ascents of the formidable mountains and 
looked ahead to the west. The skyline of 
a hill has ever a remarkable fascination; al- 
ways one is eager to see what lies beyond, 
and almost invariably one hastens his 
steps as he nears the point where he 
can see. Imagine the eagerness of these 
men who were at last, after five weeks of 
hard travel, to look upon a new and strange 
land! 


They had come out opposite one of the 
headwaters of the Kentucky River. Im- 
mediately at their feet, of course, rolled the 
billows of the lesser ranges and of the foot- 
hills, but creeping out from that and rising 
to the horizon opposite their eyes lay a rich 
and beautiful country of forests and open- 
ings, of low hills and vales, and a vast 
level plain. The details were lost in the 
golden mist of evening, but enough could 
be seen to justify Finley’s tales. Long 
they stood, leaning on their rifles gazing in 
a muse of speculation or anticipation each 
after his desires. Perhaps it was from this 
high point that Boone received his inspira- 
tion that he was ordained by God to open 
an empire to a people. 

They camped that night in a ravine that 
headed near by. Early next morning they 
descended excitedly to the lower country 
below. What they found exceeded their 
wildest expectations. As hunters they were 
most of all interested in the game. Turkeys 
were so numerous that Boone later de- 
scribed them as being like one vast flock 
through the whole forest. Deer were in 


herds. Elk roamed the woodlands. Bear 
were, next to deer, the most numerous 
of all. But the buffalo amazed them 
most. As our party descended the 


mountains they became aware of a dull 
continuous rumbling sound that puzzled 
them greatly. They found that this 
sound came from the trampling of in- 
numerable buffalo. 

“We found everywhere abundance of wild 
beasts of all sorts,” said Boone himself. 
“The buffalo were more frequent than I 
have seen cattle in.the settlements; some- 
times we saw hundreds in a drove, and the numbers about 
the salt springs were amazing.” 

They picked a site on the Red River, built themselves 
a small rude cabin; and proceeded to hunt and explore the 
country. 


ROM the first of May until the twenty-second of De- 

cember they roamed without seeing even an indica- 
tion of Indians. All this region was claimed by Cherokee 
and Shawanese, but with none too good a title. As a 
significant fact no Indians at all inhabited it. Their 
villages were many days journey distant, and they them- 
selves visited it only on hunting or war parties. This 
fact made it a continual battleground when enemies en- 
countered. Whenever villages were near at hand, the 
Indians had either to keep peaceful, or to go to war in 
good earnest; for their homes lay open to reprisals. 
But if those homes were so far away as to require a long 
journey before a counter blow could be struck, the smallest 
parties could get up little wars of their own. 

The bales of peltries grew in number. All through the 
summer the hunters lived literally on the fat of the land. 
Kentucky before the days of cultivation was as fertile, 
though in a different way, as she is now. The forests 
were high and beautiful with flowers and vines and birds; 
the canebrakes luxuriated; the plains were sweet with 
clover; the open woods were like orchards carpeted with 
grass. Everywhere the game roamed. His companions 
would have been content to have hunted close about the 
little cabin, for the game was as abundant there as farther 
afield; but Boone had other things in view besides hunt- 
ing. He wanted to see what the country was like. Al- 
ways in the back of his mind was the thought that some 
day he would be returning with his family, at the head 
of an expedition of settlers. He wanted to examine for 
himself the possibilities. Ever in view he kept the 
requisites of what he sought. 

For a good location in those days he needed to find a 
gently sloping swell of land on which thickly growing 
cane, pawpaws and clover indicated good soil. The trees 
round about must be abundant enough for building pur- 
poses, but should stand sparsely enough, and free enough 

(Continued on page 33) 

















HIS is a true story that 
has not yet found its 
rightful place in books of 
history. It is a story of 
a spirited horse; of a_ plucky 
youth; of two famous men in a 
crisis of our nation’s history. It is a story of lone adven- 
ture, ready wit, and duty done. In the Spanish-American 
War, Lieutenant Rowan won fame when he carried a 
message to Garcia. In the Civil War, Henry Wing, the 
young correspondent, made no less thrilling a journey, 
and carried a message to a greater than Garcia. 

When was it? In May, 1864. But we should go back 
of that a bit, to learn a little more about Henry Wing 
and about the events that led up to that trip of his. 
From Litchfield county, Connecticut—from Goshen, the 
leftiest township in the State, Henry Wing had come 
down to sea-level, and had been studying law at South 
Norwalk; but in 1862 he enlisted in the 27th Connecticut 
Volunteer Infantry. In the battle of Fredericksburg he 
had the bad luck to be wounded twice. When he had 
recovered and received an honorable discharge, he became 
the newspaper in Norwich, Conn. 


one of editors of a 





“Well if you see the President tell him whatever 
happens there will be no turning back” 


Then Horace Greeley asked him to come with the New 
York Tribune; and so, after a while, we find him again 
with the army—this time as a field correspondent for his 
paper. He was then just twenty-five. 

Assigned to the second (General Hancock’s) corps of 
the Army of the Potomac, he was soon in the thick of 
events. Grant had been appointed to the chief command; 
and very early in the morning of May 4, 1864, he set out 
on the “hammering campaign” that resulted in the capture 
of Richmond and the surrender at Appomattox. From 
their winter quarters around Culpeper, 120,000 men slipped 
away and vanished. South-of the Rapidan river, in a 
country whose thick woods were crossed by miserable 
roads and broken by only a few small clearings, the 
terrible three-day battle of the Wilderness began. But 
nothing of this was known at the North; for communi- 
cations had been deliberately broken, and people waited 
tensely and vainly for news. 

You may read of the battle of the Wilderness in 
General Grant’s “Memoirs,’ and in many other books. 
This story is not of the battle, but of Henry Wing's 






After the fighting of that first day (May 5), 
the Tribune’s four field correspondents met at army 
headquarters for a conference. ‘They knew that Grant’s 
orders were to reform the lines for an attack at day- 
It was decided that one of them must start north- 
ward with reports. All were aware of the difficulty and 
the danger. By morning there would be no Federal 
troops from the Rapidan to Bull Run; and through that 
region wandering parties of the enemy would be passing. 


a 


journey. 


break. 


, 
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A volley of bullets spattered around 
horse and rider, but Jesse gained the road 

and away he went 
was. the 


Of the four correspondents, Henry Wing 


youngest; an! he promptly volunteered. 


TH] E strolled around to the corral and gave instructions 
that at three next morning his horse, “Jesse,” was 
to have a liberal breakfast and at four was to be saddled 
and ready. Jesse was a real Kentucky thoroughbred, 
that Henry Wing had from Captain Cline, General 
Meade’s_ chief-of-scouts. Scouts always had the best 
mounts in the army. Then Henry went straight to Grant's 
headquarters, and asked if there was any message for the 
people of the North to be included in the dispatches to 
the Tribune. 

“Well, yes,” answered Grant. “You may tell the people 
that things are going swimmingly down here.” 

Henry jotted down the exact words in his note- 
book, thanked the general, and turned away. He 
could not help smiling a little, for the general's 
words were likely to be somewhat misleading. 
He had taken but a few steps when Grant rose 
and joined him. Once they were out of ear-shot 
of the others at headquarters, the general laid 
a hand on the young fellow’s shoulder and _ in- 
quired, “You expect to get through to Washing- 
ton?” Henry Wing said that he would surely 
start at dawn, and that he expected to get through. 

General Grant stood quietly facing Henry; and 
something in Henry’s look or manner must have 
satisfied him, for he said in a low but clear tone: 

“Well, if you see the President, tell him from 
me that, whatever happens, there will be no turn- 
ing back.” A handshake followed—and that was 
all. 

At four next morning, Henry was in the saddle. 
In his saddlebags were reports sufficient to fill 
an entire page of the 7'ribune; and strapped on 
behind them was a mess of oats for Jesse. Henry 
was dressed as became a correspondent of an 
important journal. His jacket was of fine buck- 
skin; his trousers were of corduroy; while a dark 
felt hat, calf-skin boots, and kid gloves completed 
his attire. It is doubtful whether he could have 
gone very far in safety in that rig. When he had 
crossed the Rapidan with the second corps on the 
morning of May 4th, he had had for companion a 
Mr. Waud, who represented Harpers Weekly. 
He had ridden with Waud along the south bank 
of the river to some silver mines, where a Mr. 
Wykoff, a friend of Waud’s, was staying to look 
after the properties on behalf of Northern owners. 
Had it not been for his age, Wykoff might per- 





haps have been drafted for the Confederate 
service. Toward the mines Henry Wing now 
went, thinking that Wykoff would consent to 


guide him by unfrequented trails as far as the 
Rappahannock. 


HE old gentleman at once pointed out that, 
as a man known throughout that section to be 
of strong Union sympathies, he ought not to be 
seen in Henry’s company. Then he prevailed upon 
Henry to exchange the buckskin jacket, the 
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corduroy trousers, and the 
rest of that original out- 
fit, for a “butternut” suit, 
a shocking hat of quilted 
cotton, and a pair of 
clumsy brogans. A “but- 
ternut” suit was so called 
because it was made of 
coarse homespun cloth, 
dyed with the juice of the 
butternut. In the latter 
part of the war such suits 
had become very common 
in the Confederacy; they 
were even worn by soldiers 
for whom there were no uniforms. Before he had gone 
far, Henry was destined to be glad that he had made this 
transformation in his appearance. 

Then Mr. Wykoff said that Henry must, if need was, 
use stratagem, since under the laws of warfare, stratagem 
was permitted to anyone who might thereby serve his 
ceuntry. So Henry was, if necessary, to pretend that his 
real reason for wishing to get to Washington (and he 
was frankly to admit that he did wish to get there) was 
that he might convey to Confederate sympathizers in the 
capital the news of a Southern victory. The old man 
told Henry the names of a half-dozen persons in Wash- 
ington who were known to be stanch friends of the South. 
Even as the two were talking, a troop of Confederate 
cavalry passed along the opposite bank of the stream. 
Henry then destroyed not only all private papers by 
which he might be identified, but also all the precious 
reports for the Tribune and all memoranda or notes con- 
taining information that might possibly be of value to the 
enemy. Bidding good-bye to the friend who had helped 
him so much, he set out on his lonely and perilous way. 

He intended to cross the Rappahannock by Field’s 
ford. For the first eight miles he met nobody except a 
squad of Confederate scouts who readily allowed him to 
proceed. Shortly after that, however, he came upen some 
of the guerrilla troopers of the well-known Colonel Mosby. 
Their horses were feeding just outside the fence in front 
of a house, while the troopers themselves were lounging 
about the yard. Henry drew rein 
as they hailed him, and they flocked 
around him with many expressions 
of satisfaction at his news of Lee’s 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Y tomorrow morning the fight’ll 
> 6 be won—or lost,” said the levee 

engineer turning his tired eyes 

to his messenger, Fred Tolli- 
ver, who sat across from him in the little 
pine board office awaiting next orders: “If the flood crest 
doesn’t find a hole in the Dry Point sector, we'll see a 
safe, fallin’ river. Tolly, the minute they relieve us you 
and I’ll flop down on the bunks and sleep, won’t we?” 

“Oh, I feel pretty good!” answered Tolly. “Just thirty 
hours on duty that’s all. The outside men been fightin’ 
to hold the levee, while all we have to do is just wait!” 

“And worry,” smiled Mr. Curtis. “And keep our eyes 
open, and the levee gangs supplied, and get the barges 
loaded and away, and report on our section night and 
day, and—” 

Tolly laughed wearily. “I reckon 
Captain Hank and the men on the Mary 
Belle are glad this is the last trip! 
Runnin’ the river on a misty night with 
the flood crest seepin’ among the sand- 
bags in the weak places, and the pilot 
hardly able to find the shore lights—I 
reckon they’re worried, too! Last trip 
for the old tub—unless the river breaks.” 

“If the Mississippi breaks out be- 
tween here and the point no old gaso- 
line sternwheeler like Hank’s boat can 
handle the barges. The Government 
engineers aren’t treating us right keep- 
ing all the decent craft below Dry Point. 
But Hank was mighty good to offer his 
Mary Belle for the emergency.” 

“There goes her whistle—” put in 
Tolly. From the door he could look up 
the inner levee face. So far above the 
engineers’ office stood the flood level of 
the mighty Mississippi that the red port 
light of the towboat seemed like a star 
against the misty dark. The whistle 
broke again. Then there was_ silence 
save for the low murmur of the rushing 
floods above them behind the rampart 
of earth which seemed so narrow and 
puny to hold the waters back from the 
homes and farms and woods behind it. 

“Got forty men of the new work gang 
aboard, too,’ murmured Engineer Curtis 
casually. “They wouldn’t go out with 
anybody but Cap’n Hank at the wheel 
on such a tub as the Mary. Forty men 
and two barges of sandbags for the last 
topping at Dry Point. If that don’t 
hold, we'll all have to stand and take the 
music—” 

The sudden whir of the telephone cut 
off his drowsy speech. But he reached 
instantly for the receiver. Then Tolly, 
the messenger, saw the engineer’s ; re- 
laxed body suddenly stiffen in the chair. 

“eno... . Sear 


HAT was all he said but his eyes 
were staring as he listened. Then 
he whirled about upon Fred Tolliver. 
“The river’s broken out at Bonnet Rouge! Five miles 
this side of Dry Point! .The Government gangs are fight- 
ing to tie the other end of the crevasse, but in the big 
bend, on this side, they had to drop everything and get 
out of the rush! Tolly! Get out there and stop that 
boat!” 

Tolly whirled up without a word and fled into the dark. 
He didn’t need explanation. The mighty river, hurling 
the melted snows of half of all America to the Gulf, ran 
a mile wide and nearly two hundred feet deep between 
the top-full levees here. And if it had plunged through 
the Bonnet Rouge levee the pressure would be taken off 
the Dry Point danger spot and everywhere else. The 
sandbag barges would not be needed at Dry Point, but 


_the Mary Belle could never get them there if they were! 


“Hank can’t get out of the bend in the crevasse current 
if he once gets in it!” gasped Tolly to himself as he ran 
swiftly down the levee top towards the loading platform 
built over the dyke. The water was gurgling and twist- 
ing along in the very grass roots by his feet, but this 
old sodded section of levee was considered impregnable. 
And Tolly had no other thought than to stop the stern- 
wheeler before she swung off with her two laden barges, 
unconscious of the break seven miles downstream. 

“She'll be dragged in and split to kindlin’ if she keeps 
down this side into the bend,” thought Tolly again, and 
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gave a new burst of speed ‘in spite of his intense weariness. 

He passed the red lantern and the watchmen by the 
landing without a word, for he knew the Mary Belle was 
slowly sheering off. He checked a disheartened cry when 
he saw she was already pointing out to midstream, as the 
current caught the barges ahead of her and flung them 
off the bank. But now, right by Tolly, as he checked his 
footsteps, seeing that it was useless to try and get aboard 
by the gangplank or anywhere forward, the stern paddle 
wheel of the Mary Belle crept slowly towards the levee. 

Her stern light shone down on the wet blades not five 
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“ The River’s broken out at Bonnet Rouge! Five miles this side of Dry Point. . . . Tolly, 


get out there and stop that boat!” 


feet off the corner of the staging upon which he jumped 
to shout vainly towards the pilot house. Then he heard 
a bell clang in the amidships engine room where old Pete 
Dailey was waiting for just that signal to go ahead. 

And Tolly swiftly braced himself. He could jump that 
space, land on the projecting frame by the paddle wheel 
shaft-boxing and slip forward outside the housing to warn 
the river fighters of their danger. He didn’t have a 
second to consider his own chances. If the big wooden 
stern wheel made one revolution he’d never land there over 
the shaft and safely. 


E made a resolute leap, and even in mid air he knew 

the paddle wheel had started. He heard the engine 
exhaust and saw the churn of white water where the 
blades struck the water. And. the next second he struck 
heavily on wet, slowly upward-moving planks, threw an 
arm wildly over one and clung just long enough to 
realize that he must not cling a minute longer. 

He had over-leaped the distance in the dim light from 
the stern lamp high above the Mary’s, top deck! 

One foot struck the frame by the wheel shaft, but 
this was slippery with wet and surplus grease from 
the boxed bearing, and the effect was merely to plunge 
Tolly farther along the rising paddle blades. 

For a minute he was too dazed to think of his predica- 


ment, or he might have dropped back off the 
wheel, swam through the wake and made the 
levee. But when he thought of this, the 
dogged determination to board the boat 
somehow and warn his friends came also. 
The next instant it was too late for this anyhow—the 
slowly rising paddle wheel lifted him clear to its top- 
most reach, went on over and his legs flopped off the wet 
plank blade towards the churning water under the stern. 

Tolly gave one wild glance upward at the winking light 
through a spray of water drops. ‘The downthrust of the 
wheel hurled him along the white stern wall that separated 
the paddle box from the engine room. And just as a 
quick turn of his’ head let him see the wooden blades 
disappearing more swiftly in the foam above the twin 
rudders of the Mary Belle, he saw something else. A 
transverse iron brace rod ran across the 
stern wall and he lunged out for it as 
the blade to which he clung was pass- 
ing it. 


NE hand twisted over the brace, and 

then a foot. The next paddle blade 
tore at his clothes but did not drag him 
off. And there Tolly hung, outstretched 
against the wall, gasping and drenched 
by showers of water pouring from the 
paddle wheel. 

The blades were pounding down faster 
now, and he shrank closer to the 
wooden wall. It didn’t seem that he 
could move without being torn from his 
refuge. The wet, rusty, iron brace was 
not six inches from the smooth wooden 
surface, and Tolly’s body sagged down 
in this space. But the descending 
blades, looming up in the dim, sparkling 
light and then, hurling down towards 
him, missed his elbows, knees and side 
by a few inches more. 

“Well,” he groaned presently. “I 
ain’t hurt! I’m just scared stiff!” 

He shielded his face from the water 
flung over by the wheel and the other 
deluges splashed up from the rudders. 
He heard them creak and felt the strain 
of timbers and chains. He knew by the 
speed that the boat had now swung on 
her downstream course. The pilot could 
hardly notice the increased current until 
he was far in the sharp bend where an 
avalanche of water was roaring through 
‘the crevasse. 

Tolly’s mind held visions of the old 
boat rolled in the twenty-foot plunge 
through the wrecked levee—there wasn’t 
a chance for a soul on her. He turned 
his face to stare up the stern wall. 
Even standing, he. could not have reached 
the top deck. And he dared not even 
sit up on that cross brace rod. One 
blow of the transverse plank paddles 
would knock him senseless to drown 
amid-stream. But he had to give his 
warning or the Mary Belle was doomed. 

Six feet from him the stern wall was joined to a side- 
housing which curved down to the axle shaft of the 
wooden wheel. If he could -crawl along that, he might 
get outside this housing where he had intended to jump 
in the first place. So Tolly’ squirmed along with the 
water showering on him from the blades that seemed * 
barely to miss his nose. The din of water, explosions 
from the exhaust pipe, and gears were deafening, but 
grimly he wormed along the rod. 

“Mr. Curtis said to stop her,” the messenger mumbled, 
but when his head passed the blade ends he stopped in 
Gespair. There was no rod along the side of the housing! 
A few inches more clearance from the paddle ends but 
nothing to cling to! The housing formed the segment of 
a circle, but there was no foothold save the slanting, 
mossy top of a long box which Tolly knew covered the 
belt gear from engine room to wheel. Even if it was 
enly six feet, a cat couldn’t have traveled it past the 
menacing thresh of the plank paddles. Tolly could hear 
the shuffle of the web belt as his head lay on the boxing 
top which was slanted purposely to let the water, thrown 
forward by the wheel, have free escape. 

“No decent boat boxes in its paddle wheel any more,” 
grumbled Tolly. “But the Mary Belle was built for the 
cypress swamp log-towing. But I got to warn Cap’n 
(Continued on page 27) 

















CHAPTER VL 


G_ trembled 
with the in- 
born fear 
of the hairy 
men who knew that 
to be caught alone 
at night by the wolf 
pack was certain 
and horrible death. 
Despite the knowl- 
edge that he had a 
mighty weapon in 
his fire Og felt this 
fear and he crouched 
lower and shuddered 
as he peered among 
the trees for the 
searching, gleaming 
eyes of the first of 
the pack hunters. 
Yet with his fears 
he did not lose his 


new found interest 
in mental specula- 
tion. He watched 


the wolf cubs with 
great curiosity. Here 
was coming a horde 
of their kind; would 
they listen to the 
pack call and desert 
him, or would they 
be urged on by the presence of a great number to turn and 
attack him? Og knew he could prevent this now with a 
blow of his stone hammer. Yet he forbore, for he had 
confidence in them and, for some reason he could not 
understand, he wanted his confidence tested out. So far 
he had been to them a master and a companion helping 
them and sharing their hardships. Here was to be a test 
of their loyalty. He wondered how it would work out. 

On came the giant pack, their terrible chorus now 
echoing through the night. They were following a scent 
Og knew by the directness and swiftness of their coming. 
Og thought a moment and then he knew. They were 
headed for the Valley of the Stream. From afar they 
too had caught the odor of the dead horses and they were 
coming to the feast. Presently Og heard the soft pad- 
padding of many feet. Then in the blackness among the 
trees he caught the gleam of eyes, many of them, hundreds 
of them, thousands of them, as the big pack flowed among 
the giant trees. Og could see their sinister shapes vaguely 
as they loped along through the darkness; and as he 
watched them come he could hardly believe that there were 
so many wolves in the world. 

The pack stopped. Og and his fire arrested them. 
They stopped their calling too, and in the gloom among 
the trees they began circling the campfire, drawing closer 
and closer. Og watched them fearfully and he knew that 
he would stand little chance in the face of that horde 
if they were to plunge in upon him. He knew that the 
fire held them from an immediate attack. How long this 
would keep them off he could not guess. Eventually, he 
knew, he would have to fight for his life. How long he 
could stand up under the wolf pack was a question. 
Grimly he determined to sell his life dearly. He stood up, 
and grasped a fiery brand in either hand, and flattened 
* himself against the big boulder, alert and ready for the 
attack when it should come. 


LOSER and closer crept the wolves. Bold yet cautious 

with their boldness. Some came fully into the firelight 
and lay there and snarled and glared at him. Og shifted 
his fire brand and whipped stone upon stone at them. 
Some leaped back with snarls. Others stood their 
ground. One, hit fairly between the eyes with a stone, 
fell, kicked convulsively for a moment and lay still. Og 
knew that he had killed him, and despite his situation the 
hunting yell of triun.ph of the hairy men leapt to his lips 
and echoed through the night. It was an achievement for 
a hairy man to kill a wolf under any circumstances. 

The call seemed to affect the wolf pack like a challenge, 
and one, a scarred and savage looking old warrior, the 
leader of the pack, stalked so close to the fire that Og 
could have reached over and touched him with his fire 
brand. There he stood and snarled at the hairy boy, and 
Og read in that snarl certain death. The hairy boy 
knew his time was at hand. 

With a mighty leap the old wolf hurled himself clear 





The pack stopped. Og and his fire arrested them 


over the fire and with eyes blazing and fangs opened and 
ready to set in the hairy boy’s throat he bore down upon 
the valiant figure who leaned back against the rock. 

Og saw him coming, saw him leap, saw the evil light 
in his eyes, the set of his powerful jaws, and the long 
yellow fangs. He was frightened, terribly frightened, 
and he shrieked with terror as he lunged forward with 
one of his fire brands. But his fear did not affect his aim. 
The blazing stick was jammed squarely into the big wolf’s 
mouth and down his throat, and with a gurgling snarl of 
rage and fear the beast fell struggling at Og’s feet. 
Swiftly the hairy boy reached for his stone hammer. But 
quickly as he moved two other forms moved quicker. 
With snarls that were ugly the wolf cubs leaped upon the 
fallen leader of the pack and burying their teeth into his 
hairy throat held him struggling and kicking on the ground 
until Og with his stone hammer crushed in his skull. 


GAIN the triumphant hunting call of the hairy men 

echoed through the night, and this time he pack did 
not creep closer, for Og, elated at his victory, seized fiery 
brand after fiery brand and hurled them blazing at the 
slinking forms. The wolves leaped back snarling. Og 
knew he had them cowed. He knew, too, he had them 
puzzled. They could not understand why two young 
wolves should be on the boy’s side of the fire and should 
help to pull down their leader. The pack snarled at the 
cubs and the young wolves hurled defiance back. 

But the call of the cooked meat; the feast awaiting the 
pack in the valley of the stream was too strong for the 
wolf horde. True they had smelled cooked meat here, a 
little of it, and here, too, was some food. But their 
leader was gone and there was small use in lingering 
facing a puny human being made strong by some mys- 
terious power in blazing sticks, when the air was heavy 
with the scent of much meat not far away. Gradually 
the pack began to melt into the blackness as group after 
group impatiently broke away and started up wind toward 
the feast. Soon only a few stragglers were left to snarl 
across the campfire at the hairy boy 
and the, to them, renegade wolves. And 
before long these, too, followed the 
big pack northward. 

Og stood at bay until the last gleam- 
ing eye had disappeared from the 
blackness in front of him. Then he put 
his fire brands into the flames once 
more and crouching down drew the 
body of the old wolf to him. Long he 
gazed at this and at the two wolf cubs 
and gradually he realized that the 
young wolves had stood the test. They 
had been loyal to him. They had re- 
paid him for his care of them. Og be- 
gan to have a feeling of gratitude that 
he sought to express. And his method 





Og looked at them and uttered 
a grunt of contempt 
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of expression took a 
strange form. As he 
had chanted “Og, 
Og, Og,” in the val- 
ley of the stream 
when he had con- 
quered fire, now he 
began to chant, 
“Ru, ru, ru, ru,” 
rocking eagerly back 
and forth and point- 
ing to the two wolf 
cubs who watched 
him curiously. He 
was giving them a 
name, the highest 
honor a hairy man 
could bestow. “ Ru” 
was their name and 
to Og it meant, “ the 
‘east that repays 
loyalty with loy- 
alty.” And thus did 
the wolves that re- 
nounced the pack 
become “Ru” the 
dog, the enemy of 
the lawless and the 
companion of man. 


CHAPTER VII. 


HE hairy peo- 

ple had not yet 

developed to the 

state where they possessed knives. True they had learned 

the use of sharp stones for cutting purposes. Their 

method was to take a jagged piece of rock and with the 

object to be cut laid upon another rock, beat it until it 

was worn or chewed into the required pieces. Then the 

rocks were cast aside. None had yet had the forethought 

to keep a sharp stone in his possession to be used as a 

knife. They had not progressed far enough up the scale 

to be able to think ahead. Meeting the future was not 
to be considered. 

Og suddenly found himself greatly handicapped because 
of this trait of his people. He wanted to skin the two 
wolves that had been killed the night before; the grizzled 
old leader of the pack and the one he had dispatched with 
a thrown stone. The hairy men used teeth, fingers, sharp 
sticks and stones in their skinning. They did not remove 
the skin to preserve it. They pulled it off in strips and 
threw it away. Their chief desire was to get at the meat. 
They had not the ingenuity to make use of the hairy coat. 
They had not yet thought of wearing clothing for warmth. 

Og did not at first have any other idea than that of 
tearing the skins from the wolves, so that he could eat 
them. But the skins were tough and his teeth and fingers 
were inadequate. He needed a sharp stone. But there 
were no sharp stones to be had. Here in the forest there 
were few stones, and those that he did find were worn 
smooth and round by weather and water. Og searched 
and searched till the sun had climbed high in the sky 
and still he was unrewarded. And as he searched he per- 
force thought of many another good sharp stone he had 
used in the past and had thrown away. He wished now 
that he had one at hand. 

This wish made an impression on him. Indeed, he 
stopped short in his searching and turned the idea over 
in his mind. Why had he not saved one of those sharp 
stones; carried it with him as he did his stone hammer? 
It would be available now and worth a great deal to him. 
He stored this thought in a recess of his brain where was 
slumbering the idea he had had when he first started this 
journey; the idea that it would be a 
good thing to carry food or provisions 
with him. 

This thought had come to his mind 
as he surveyed the two dead wolves 
that morning. Here was more than 
enough food for him and the wolf cubs. 
Any other hairy man would have stayed 
and camped there until the food was 
all eaten. But Og did not intend to 
do this. He was travelling. He meant 
to go on in search of his people as soon 
as he could start, but he hated the 
thought of leaving so much good food 
behind. Then out of the corner of his 
brain had come the suggestion: why not 
carry it along? Og had pondered over 
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this idea for a long time. It was a good thought, he could 
see. But to carry the two wolves as they were would 
weigh him down. There was a great deal on each wolf 
that he could not eat, the head, the feet, the heavy bones, 
the skin. Why not remove them and take only the meat? 
That he would do, but first he must needs find a sharp 
stone with which to skin the beasts. : 

HE hairy boy searched for that stone and wandered far 

away from the big boulder beside which his camp fire 
burned. Each time he found a stone, he examined it 
carefully for a sharp edge. He would sit on his haunches 
and turn it over and over, while back in his brain was the 
same thought that he had had when he was searching for 
hammer stones and that was that if he only knew just how 
he was certain that he could put a sharp 
edge on to it. Once he got the idea that 
perhaps: the sharp edge was inside the 
stone. He would break it open and see. 
He had broken stones before by hitting 
them against other stones. He would try 
to break this one open. 

With all the force of his long strong 
arm and heavy shoulders he hurled the 
stone against a boulder. It rebounded 
with a sharp crack and Og hastily re- 
trieved it. It had not smashed, but its 
force had broken loose from the boulder a 
big scale of stone with a capital cutting 
edge on it. Og picked up the scale and 
examined it. It was just what he needed. 
He gave a grunt of triumph as he felt 
of the edge. Then he went over and 
looked at the scar it had left on the 
boulder. And as he examined this scar a 
crude thought took shape. Why could he 
not make a stone knife by breaking round 
stones with other stones until they were 
the shape he wanted them? Indeed, why 
could he not break stone with other stones 
into hammer heads or throwing stones or 
anything else that he wanted? The sug- 
gestion was fascinating. The idea of mak- 
ing anything to suit a given purpose was 
born in Og. He was the first of the hairy 
people to conceive this possibility and it 
stirred in him almost as much interest as 
had his discovery of fire. He was inspired 
by a new desire. He would try to make 
a knife out of a round stone, some day. 
It would be an achievement to make a 
stone, the hardest substance he knew, into 
any shape he wanted it just by chipping it 
with other stones. He would—— 


G’S thought was not completed. As he 

stood there by the big rock a heavy club 
whizzed through the air, crashed against 
the boulder just over his head and re- 
bounded with a sharp crack. Instinctively 
Og ducked and scuttled behind the stone, 
looking up with startled eyes into the di- 
rection whence the club had come. 

A loud chattering gibberish of sounds 
greeted his curiosity and at the same time 
Og beheld in the lower branches of the 
trees over his head three big forms, that 
stormed at him a perfect tirade of ape 
language. 

Og looked at them and uttered a grunt 
of contempt. Then he came out from behind the boulder, 
and searching out a throwing stone he hurled it up at 
them with whistling swiftness. It hit the biggest of the 
apes a resounding thump in the chest and with a squeal 
of rage and pain the big animal, followed by his com- 
panions, scrambled up the tree, and made off through the 
forest, swinging from limb to limb but making a terrible 
din at their going. Og heard their cries, and vaguely 
understood them. They were showering imprecations upon 
him and threatening dire things in ape talk. Og cried 
his defiance back at them for he held them in contempt, 
as cowards. They were the tree people; the tribes of the 
woods whom his people centuries before had vanquished 
and driven out wherever they came in contact with them. 

Og looked upon them as animals and beneath the hairy 
people in every way. True, they were strong, but they 
did not know their strength. They were not flesh eaters 
and so they were not really dangerous. And they were 
great cowards too, except when they traveled in hordes. 

Og chuckled softly to himself as he thought of how he 
had served these three and driven them away, and after 
he had seen them out of sight he turned back toward the 
boulder where he had left the wolf cubs and his fire, 
dismissing them from his mind entirely. 

But hardly had he come within sight of his campfire 
again, when he heard far off a hollow booming as of 


‘many sticks being beaten on hollow logs. Og stopped and 
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listened and understood. It was the war noise of the 
tree people and he smiled grimly. He knew what had 
happened. Somewhere there was a tribe of tree people. 
Why they were so far north he could not understand for 
their dwelling place was south of the domains of the 
hairy people. They were somewhere in the great sequoia 
forest now, however, and the three he had seen and beaten 
off with stones had probably been detached from the 
drove. Doubtless they had hurried back to the main 
group and communicated the fact to all that one of their 
number had been injured by a hairy boy. That had 
made them all angry. So angry that they beat their 
chests in rage. That was the hollow booming sound. Og 
knew that they were beating their chests to try and work 





up their courage to the point of attacking him. He knew 
that this was the way of the tree people. They alway: 
grew terribly enraged but they were such great cowards 
that they dared not attack even one single hairy man, 
though they always tried to work up their own courage by 
beating their chests and making terrible faces and raising 
hideous yells. But nothing usually came of their effort. 


G went on to his camp fire, the booming noise still 
sounding through the forest. It lasted much longer 
than the hairy boy had expected and after a time he gave 
ear to it again and a slightly worried look came into his 
brown eyes. Was the sound drawing nearer? The hairy boy 
peered off among the giant trees. He could see forms 
moving among them. He could hear branches swishing 
and leaves rustling and always the booming sound per- 
sistede Was the ape horde coming to attack him? For 
a moment Og was troubled. But the traditions of his 
people soon banished this. Never had the tree people 
had the courage to attack even a single human person. 
They raved and shrieked frightful names and made hideous 
faces and a great pretense at war, yet one hairy man, one 
human being with a stone hammer or a hand full of 
throwing stones, could drive them off. ; 
Og smiled. Here was he not only armed with stone 
hammer and backed by two valiant allies in the form of 
wolf cubs, but he had at his command a great new pow- 
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erful weapon;—fire; a weapon that had driven off The 
Stalking Death and held the wolf pack at bay. Why 
should he fear the tree people though the forest was full of 
them? He grunted contemptuously and set about skinning 
the dead wolves, heedless of the forms in the trees all 
about him—great sinister forms that swung from branch 
to branch or leaped from tree to tree, watching him the 
while and making hideous grinning faces at him. But there 
was one among them—one huge ponderous beast with 
tremendously long arms and a deep chest and a face 
that was well: nigh hideous with battle scars—-who swung 
closer to the lonesome camp beside the boulder than any 
other. He was the leader of the ape horde and a brute 
to be reckoned with. His great strength alone gave him 
more courage than any of the others. In- 
deed, he had more courage than any other 
tree man had ever had, and he somehow 
imparted his courage to others of his clan. 
This tree tribe was different in spirit from 
the horde that the hairy men had coped 
with in the past and doubtless they would 
have attacked Og on sight had their big 
leader led them. But the big ape hesi- 
tated, not because of the boy or his ham- 
mer or the wolf cubs that snarled up at 
him, but because of a strange thing. with 
red and orange tongues that snapped and 
crackled beside the boy and sent wisps 
of blue fog up among the trees that got 
into his nose and made him cough and 
gag. The fire was the thing that held 
him back. It struck fear to his usually 
strong heart and made him hesitate. So 
long as the fire burned there he had not 
the courage to lead his band to attack. 


ECURE in his belief that alt tree people 
were cowards and dare not attack him, 
and this security made doubly certain by 
the fact that the horde swarmed about in 
the trees above him, yet not one dared to 
come down to the ground, Og worked on 
skinning and tearing the meat from the 
dead wolves. He was longer at his task 
than he had thought he would be. Twi- 
light came on ere he finished. And by that 
time he was very hungry despite the fact 
that all during the time he was skinning 
and cutting up the wolves he had been 
licking the blood from his fingers or divid- 
. ing with the wolf cubs succulent scraps 
of flesh that appealed to him. From the 
pile of meat he had wrapped in one of 
the wolf skins he selected a choice chunk 
or two, and scraping live coals from the 
fire he put them over the heat to broil. 
Darkness had settled down in the se- 
quoia forest by the time he had eaten; 
the heavy ominous darkness of a starless 
and moonless night that always struck 
terror to the hearts of the hairy men. 
Despite the comfort and cheer of the fire 
and the companionship of the wolf cubs 
Og felt the vague mysteries of the black- 
ness that caused his people to huddle into 
the farthest corners of their caves and wait 
for the coming of dawn. He felt uneasy 
and dreadfully lonely and the vague forms 
that he could see swinging about in the 
trees above him, chattering or beating their chests or 
glaring down at him, did not add to his comfort at all. 
Yet Og was courageous. He would not let his fears 
master him. He watched the swinging chattering forms 
above him for a long time. He even shouted names at 
them, sent stones hissing among them, and cried out de- 
risively that they had not the courage to come down and 
attack him. Indeed Og’s procedure was not unlike that of 
the tree people in a sense. He reviled and insulted them 
and depreciated their courage to such an extent that he 
succeeded in instilling in himself an overbalanced sense 
of confidence which permitted him in the end to heap a 
few sticks into the fire, move his stone hammer within 
easy reach, then huddle up in a ball and fall asleep. 
How long he slept Og never knew. He was aroused 
by a strange uncanny sense of imminent danger. But 
while he was still coming out of the stupor of sleep the 
sharp yelps of the wolf cubs brought him to his feet 
like a flash. The first thing that he realized, and this was 
impressed upon him with a shock, was that the fire was 
out. Only one dully glowing coal remained to pierce the 
terrible, oppressive, horror-laden darkness about him. 
But other impressions followed swiftly. He knew he 
was not alone. Other forms, scores of them, swarmed 
about him in the blackness. He could see their eyes; 
he could hear the sobbing of their breath; their gibberish, 
(Continued on page 37) 








HE ~ cluster 
of thatched 
huts appears 
the 
mangroves 
less like human 
habitations than bee- 
hives. In the open 
center of the village 
the witch-doctor 
out with his pots 
and cauldrons and 
full regalia of his 
high office, a long 
cloak of feathered 
hens’ skins and a 
leopard’s skull for 
head-dress, and 
hung all over him 
charms against every evil that 
exists in the fearsome imag- 
ination of primitive man. 
On a trestle of sticks four 
feet high is the dried head of 


against 
high 


is 


are 


an elephant—an enormous 
head. Five long arrows are 
stuck in the sand, and five 


junglemen bow their woolly 
heads to the ground, their huge shoulders and 
enormous chest development—the result of liv- 
ing so much at their paddles—giving them the 
appearance of monster black toads. A calabash 
of wild honey, a mess of mealies and palm oil 
and a large branch of wild plantains testify to their votive 
offerings or payment to the wizard for his necromancy, 
for they go to hunt the elephant and they want charms 
and sundry magics. 

The wizard proceeds with an impressive solemnity and 
a profound: absorption that suggests that he is the dupe 
of his own hocus pocus. His guttural chant floats on 
the jungle quiet to the white trader across the river, 
whose familiarity with such scenes leaves him disinter- 
ested, except for a contemplative prospect of bartering 
scented pomades, fishhooks, leaf tobacco and such for a 
couple of sixty pound tusks in a day or so. The wizard 
takes the five arrows one by one, and dips their heads 
in a pot and lays them to dry in the sun. 

This is the first move in his magic against the pachy- 
derms. He makes “death magic,” coating the arrow 
heads with a poison which will bring the elephant down 
without making its flesh injurious to man. He is a cun- 
ning herbalist, or he would be no wizard. Now he ad- 
dresses himself in humble supplication to the elephant’s 
head, or, rather, to its spirit. He has quite a one-sided 
conversation with the spirit; cunningly assures it that 
he and the hunters have the best of feelings towards it, 
pleads with it not to be angry, that the hunters have no 
enmity towards it, but—the village needs meat. 

This is quite logical to the blacks’ way of thinking. 
There is both good and evil in the world, and one is as 
necessary as the other, and sometimes one has to do evil 
to do good. The Ruling Spirit made the world so. The 
mournful monotone cadence of his supplications dis- 
tresses the trader across the river, why he does not know. 
He is a “ palm oil ruffian,” materially concerned in palm 
kernels, rubber, ivory and gums, and quite incompetent 
to trace his depression to the picture of Man, the Image 
of his Maker, cowering in abject submis- 
sion to dark superstition. The wizard 
makes votive offering to the elephant’s 
spirit, reverently placing on the trestle 
little bunches of grass and a few plan- 
tains. 
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OW he takes a small pot, makes : f 


4 passes over it in the air, then digs 
out some mess and rubs it into the skins 
of the hunters. He is making “ invisible 
magic,” which renders the hunter in- 
visible to the elephants. More likely 
he has rubbed in a smelling herb that will 
fool the elephants’ keen scent for man, 
and on which its safety depends, for na- 
ture gave the huge beasts tiny short- 
sighted eyes. 

The five hunters rise. They say good- 
bye to their wailing relatives. They are bound on a ter- 
rible journey into the spirit-haunted blacknesses of the 
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jungle. Only their implicit faith in the magic of the 
witch-doctor makes the perilous adventure possible. But 
what is this? A woman throws herself on a _ hunter, 
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an enormous head 


calling him “son,” and she shrilly reminds him that he 
has an “Ibet”—a tabu laid on him at birth. He was born 
on the trail in an afternoon, and therefore the trail is 
deadly to him when the sun travels towards the west. 

The five hunters sit down on the sands. They do not 
talk, they do not think, but sit there passively, with the 
patience of the savage.. 

The shadows of the mangroves lengthen. Now their 
drooping tops are painted with sundown glow. The jungle 
begins to waken from the catalepsy of the sweltering day; 
a parrot screeches, and somewhere a raging baboon 
beats clenched fists on its inflated chest. 

The five hunters rise, take up their bows, take up their 
poisoned arrows. The wizard hands one a tom-tom—to 
announce to the village the kill. They bow low to the 
elephant’s head, then draw erect and in single file go into 
the jungle, whose night is but little darker than its day. 
They will arrive at the feeding grounds of the elephants 
at daybreak. 


HE five blacks go all night through the jungle. Does 

a leaf fall, 2 twig snap, or is there a whisper in the 
foliage, which high overhead shuts out the stars, the five 
hunters feel the presence of evil spirits and tremble, for 
nothing just naturally happens, to the African’s way of 
thinking, but has diabolic meaning. His very. religion 
is founded on Fear. But for long periods nothing hap- 
pens; no thought or emotion breaks the mechanical, effort- 
less rhythm of their march. Were they not on perilous 
venture the man who carries a tomtom would drum them 
along, but they go to kill elephant—to release a spirit, 
and all the spirits must know of their intention and be 
angry. . 
The light of dawn shows ahead, where the jungle meets 
the open feeding grounds of the ele- 
phants. By the time the hunters get 
there the sun is painting yellow the high 
grass, which is as high as their heads, and 
reached almost to the backs of seven ele- 
phants grazing in the middle of the plain 
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On a trestle of sticks four feet high is the dried head of an elephani— 
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and looking like 
nothing so much as 
seven _ overturned 
derelict hulls in a 
yellow sea, out of 
which rises sinuous 
lengths of a sea ser- 
pent, or, rather, the 
hand-nose trunk of 
a bull elephant with 
a pair of gleaming 
sixty-pound _ tusks. 
The bull trumpets 
to the sun, as joy- 
ously, if not as 
melodiously, as lark 
sings to the morn. 
The hunters make 
out two cows and 
four young — ele- 
phants. ‘The thrill 
of the hunt—a 
thrill old as 
Adam—tingles their 
blood. Five minds 
working as one pick the bull for their 
arrows. Five minds working as one 
wordlessly decided the strategy. 
They weave grass around their heads and 
make a kind of grass veiling for their faces. 
Now they shout at the top of their lung 
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power—a prodigious shouting. ‘The result 
is foreseen. The cows and immature ele- 
phants are stampeded in the opposite direction. But the 
bull shoulders the courageous duty of paterfamilias 
when danger threatens. He turns toward the shouting 
and with straight-flung trumpeting trunk charges. One 


hunter stands his ground, shouting. The others, two and 
two, slip into the grass, to either side of the line of the 
bull’s charge for the intrepid shouter. 

The smelling herb--the “invisible magic’—which the 
wizard rubbed into their ebony skins fools the elephant’s 
keen scent for man. Two hunters get on the backs of 
their companions and are elevated to the level of the 
grass, and it would take eyes keener than those of the 
short-sighted elephant to discover them under the “pro- 
tective coloration” of their grass head-coverings. The two 
top men fit arrows to their bows, and, steadied by the 
hands of the supporting men, they stand upright the 
instant the charging bull shows its flanks and let fly at 
the thinner skin on the inside of the legs. One arrow 
lodges high up on the inside of a foreleg, another zips 
into a hind leg, close to the belly. 


HE beast stops in its head-on charge, swings about 

and stands there, confused by the shouting that pro- 
claims the enemy near the jungle and therefore cannot 
account of the unseen attack from behind. The smart 
of the arrows annoys him. He pulls the one in his fore- 
leg and throws it savagely in the air. The hunters, spying 
through their grass veils, exult. to see the arrow drip 
blood, for that ensures the working of the “death magic” 
—the poison. The bull tries to reach the torment in its 
hind legs, but succeeds only in working the barbed arrow 
in deeper. It breaks off close to the head, and that is 
fatal. 

Its raging defiance fills the small plain and reverberates 
through the enclosing mahogany forest. In blind fury 
it turns and charges in the direction whence the shouting 
had come. But the black there had vacated the spot and 
was sidling through the grass towards his companions. 
The great beast threshes around, then charges back to 
where it received its injury and begins running in widen- 
ing circles, looking. for the enemy. The 
five hunters, drawn away from the danger 
zone, laugh in their hearts to see the beast 
wasting his strength and giving the poison 
time to work through his blood, for the 
longer he runs there in circles the less 
trailing will they have to do. For half- 
an-hour the bull threshes around, then sets 
off in an easy, swinging ten-mile-an-hour 
trot after the herd. Its trumpetings die 


4 ae away in the forest. 
sthemetz, The blacks sling their bows and fall 


out two cows and 
four young 
phants 


The hunters make 


ele- 


into a dogged lope on the quarry’s trail. 
They know they may have to keep going thus for severai 
days, but place their hopes in the “death magic,” which 
will induce a mad thirst, and then the elephant will turn 
back to the river. But ill luck or bad luck they will 
accept with the fatalism of the African. 
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All the burning day they lope along, through the swelt- 
cring darkness of the forest, taking encouragement from 
a zigzagging of the spoors, which reveals that the bull is 
beginning to feel the effects of the poison. Near sundown 
they hear again the trumpeting, but it is not now the 
steady raging defiance of the morning, but the feeble, 
intermittent complaints of sickness. And it is coming 
iowards them. The elephant is thirsting and making 
back to the river. ; 

The five hunters sit down, eat placidly of plantains and 
patiently wait. 

Down the columned mahoganies looms the swaying 
monster, lurching from side to side like a drunken navvy. 
The sight stirs no pity in the blacks, but moves them to 
their thumbs in charm against intangible evils. 
The bull lurches past. They rise and take its trail back 
to the feeding grounds and on to the river, where they 
find the bull at the water’s edge, half-asprawl on its belly, 


cross 


dying. 
One man takes the tomtom and sounds it close to 
the oily sliding river. The elephant makes a_ feeble 


struggle to rise against the enemy, but the poison has 
done its work. It is an opiate poison, for the beast gives 
no groans of pain, but sinks quietly into the long sleep. 
The man with the tomtom bends an ear close to the 
water, and presently he hears the faint answering drum 
of the village. 

The five hunters sit down and await the coming of 
the people and the wizard—particularly the wizard, for 
the spirit of the elephant is abroad and they are afraid. 


HE blacks trail single-file (so like the animals in his 

habits is primitive man) out of the giant mahoganies— 
men, women, boys and girls—like a colony of ants on the 
march. Every soul of the village able to make the all- 
night journey through the jungle comes to the kill. The 
wizard’s long cloak of hens’ feathers sweeps the ground 
at the head of the column; as he steps into the open 
plain the morning sun glints up his many charms. An 
assistant behind carries a small clay image of an elephant 
on a long stick. 

The five hunters rise with great relief from their night- 
long vigil by the dead elephant, with only a couch fire 
to frighten off the carrion-scented animals, and no pro- 
tection at all from the elephant’s angry spirit. Heroes 
they are of a terrible vigil. But now the wizard is come, 
with most potent Ju-Ju. 
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He turns toward the shouting and 
with  straight-flung trumpeting 
trunk charges 
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The necromancer approaches the mon- 
ster carcass at the river’s edge with low 
bows and flattering talk to its spirit. 
He pleads passionately with the spirit 
not to be angry. Then he takes mud 
from the river and steals up behind the 
great head, reaches over and daubs the 
mud over the glazed eyes. The blacks 
keep a reverent distance, humped to the 
earth like fighting cats. The assistant 
places the sticks with the clay image up- 
right in the sands. The wizard lays his 
charms on the’ ground—strings of 
cowries, a human skull and balls of foul 
concoctions moistened with the spittle 
of toads, he lays out his Ju-Ju medicine, 
and then croons a long invocation to the 
elephant’s spirit. He engaged in 
magic of tremendous importance to the 
well-being of the village. He is placat- 
ing the spirit of the elephant and con- 
juring it into the clay image; enticing 
it into the image with promises of a 
nice home for it, and a vow to feed it, 
and for many many moons he will offer the image 
little bundles of tender grass and plantains. If 
he fails to entice the spirit into the image it will 
avenge itself on the slayers of its body, nor will the 
meat be fit for the people, for the spirit will dis- 
possess the body of a sleeping elephant and then go 
on a tear, rooting up the village yam patch, charging 
through the flimsy huts, destroying, killing, maiming. 
The whole adventure hangs on his Ju-Ju. His 
earnestness and complete engrossment suggest that 
he, too, believes in his own cultism. 


is 


PPARENTLY he is successful in enticing the 

spirit into the image, for he takes the sacrificial 
knife and cuts the jugular vein of the elephant. He 
forbids the people to drink of the blood. “He who 
drinks of the Blood drinks of the Spirit, for Blood 
is the Life.” Perhaps the herbalist knows that the 
poison coating he gave the hunters’ arrows has 
rendered the blood unfit for man, whilst leaving the 
meat untainted; but he prefers to be secretive and 
to exalt his Ju-Ju, but that is the way of medicine 
men the world over. The blood is drained in gourds 
and poured on the dry sands around the image. 
Then the men attack the carcass with ground-down 
machetes. ‘The tusks are hacked away, the head cut 
off and burned in sacrificial fire before the image. 
Meantime the women and boys and girls, all in the gar- 
ment of nature, pull grass and build many smoke-fires, 
over which are strung gut strings. They work like ants, 
in going and coming streams, the returning streams all 
loaded, the going workers getting out of their way. 

A smell of blood lies sickeningly on the stagnation. 
But it is a smell loved by animals and animal-men, The 
men hack away the flesh, swarming over the monster 
carcass like flies on a dead dog; they cut long strips, 
which they fling backwards over their shoulders to the mob 
of women and boys and girls, who snatch the strips out 
of the air and wash them in the river of every suspicion 
of blood and hang over the smoke-fires. 

The smell of blood goes forth on the still air, rousing 
the keen-scented hunger of leopards, jackals, buzzards; 
it leaks to the river, and long, horny snouts and small, 
cruel eyes float on the dappled surface of the 
water. The spotted leopards slink through the 
yellow grass, but must wait a bone picking 
when man is through. Bolder are the domestic 
scavenging buzzards; they 
come down the air in 
eager flight from a hun- 
dred villages and make a 
great whirring, voracious 
cloud above the carcass. 
At times one drops—beak 
and talons extended—and 
snatches a morsel and tries 
to gobble it down:‘in hur- 
ried flight, pursued by its 
voracious fellows, till its 
strength is spent and it 
drops the prize, which is snatched mid-air by 
another, and a fresh pursuit is on. They are 
bold in their friendship with man. Boys with 
long sticks beat them off the smoking flesh, and 
all the time the horny snouts and tiny cruel 
eyes on the river surface glide in closer and 
closer, whilst the angry snarls of the leopards 
tell their impatience. Man, bird, beast and 
reptile are drawn to the kill by the same pri- 
mary meat hunger; but only man has thought 
to placate the spirit. 

All day the blacks toil under the burning 
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The blacks trail 
single file out 
of the giant 
mahoganies like 
a colony of 
ants on the 
march 
As the meat 
dries, the boys and 
girls load themselves 
and set off for the vil- 
lage, the older boys with 
spears, to fight off the 
ravenous beasts. 
At sundown the work 
\ halts. Fires are fanned 
into flames, to frighten off the prowling animals, spearmen 
beat off the crocodiles and buzzards. Around the fires the 
blacks crouch, eating flesh, and then the five hunters tell 
of the hunt. They speak through their frightened im- 
aginations, so it is a long Munchausen story, not of what 
actually happened, but what might have happened were 
the world peopled by evil spirits. 
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EW men have been embraced by a python and lived 
to tell the tale, but a German at the Zoo at The 
Hague was one of the few. 

A German professor, an authority on the diseases of 
animals, had been visiting the Zoo, when he observed that 
a python, about fourteen feet in length, was suffering 
from an ulceration of the mucous membrane, a condition 
that is often fatal to snakes in captivity. 

Having pointed this out to the resident director, the 
German obtained permission to make trial of an oint- 
ment that he had found effective in the early stages of 
the disease among his own snakes. 

Now as ill luck would have it, the chief keeper of snakes 
was absent on this particular occasion, and his place was 
filled for the time by another from some other depdart- 
ment of the institution. This man spoke nothing but 
Flemish, a tongue of which the German was ignorant. 

The German went into the python’s den with this at- 
tendant, taking it for granted, of course, that he was 
accustomed to snakes. He handed the attendant the box 
of ointment to hold until he should be ready to use it. 

When the German had brought the python fairly to 
the floor, he gripped her hard by the neck, which action 
had the effect, as he intended it to have and which it 
always has with snakes, of making her open her month. 
While holding her thus, he pressed her head away from 
him at the same time, to prevent her catching any portion 
of his clothing in her efforts to overcome him. 

In her fright and rage, she drew her body up across 
the German’s back and twisted her tail round and round 
his other arm. All that the German now required of the 
keeper was, by teasing or pinching her here and there or 
by unwinding the tail when necessary, to cause her to 
shift her coils constantly and prevent her resting long 
enough on one spot to apply undue pressure. 

The German turned to make a sign to the Fleming to 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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CHAPTER XIV 2 
Tue Haunted WHEEL ‘ : 
























GUESS 
maybe it’s a 
half mile 
across that 
old amusement 
park. All the land ~=; 
there is low, we 
could see right 
over the top of 
Little Valley, as 
you might say, 
and the big tree 
away off there on 
the ridge stood 
out good and 
plain, Maybe that 


was partly be- Gr 
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Pee-wee 
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cause the sun was getting over that way. Anyway I know 
that about a couple of hours later the tree looked as if 
it were all kind of spangled with gold like a Christmas 
tree. It seemed sort of as if the sun was going ahead to 
get the tree all decorated for us. 

Westy said, “The sun’s beginning to get over to the 
west. See?” 

I said, “It’s going to beat us to the tree, too.” 

So you can see from what I told you that it was easy to 
follow a straight course right through that old park. 
Sometimes we had to clamber over piles of old boards 
and we had to work our way kind of in and out through 
the old rotten trestle of the scenic railway. That thing 
crossed our path like a big, long, wriggling snake. Some 
of the old booths were boarded up and some of them were 
all falling to pieces. ‘The concrete basin that used to be a 
swimming pool was all full of rubbish. And the little plat- 
form away way up, that the man used to do the dive-of- 
death from, was all falling to pieces. Some places we had to 
climb over the old ramshackle booths, but that was easy. 

All of a sudden Westy stopped short and said, “ Look 
ahead; do you know what?” , 

“ What?” I asked him. 

“See that old ferris-wheel?” he said. 
to run plunk right into it.” 


“We're going 


TOOK a good squint and sure enough it was right in a 

bee-line with our beacon. It wasn’t across our path, but 
it was lengthways with our path. It was so narrow that 
we might have gone past on either side of it, but just the 
same it was right plunk in our path. It was quite a long 
ways ahead. 

Once, when Westy and I were going through that old 
park on our way home from Little Valley we got a good 
scare on account of that old ferris-wheel. And that’s 
what started people thinking it was haunted. Maybe 
you’ve heard of haunted houses, but I bet you never heard 
of a haunted ferris-wheel. 

That time we went through there, oh I guess it was 
a couple of years ago. Anyway it was in the night 
and everything was as dark as licorice bars. Maybe you 


| 
= grabbed me by 
ee "the shoulder and whispered, 
“Look!” 
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never ate those, but they're mighty good— 
they’re black. All of a sudden we heard a 
kind of a creaking noise and we couldn’t 
make out where it was. Sometimes it 
sounded just as if it might be a person. 

We followed that noise the best we could 
and pretty soon we came to the old wheel. 
It isn’t so big, that wheel. And it isn’t so 
little, either. Then we could hear the sound 
good and plain—it was up in the wheel. It 
sounded pretty spooky. ‘Sometimes it was 
a noise like someone crying. And then it 
would kind of die away. 

When we got home we told about it and 
Mr. Ellsworth (he’s our scoutmaster) said 
it was probably just the wind blowing in 
that creaky old thing. But, after that, all 
the kids in Bridgeboro said the wheel was 
haunted. If you say a place is haunted, it’s 
haunted. 

But one thing, it kept the kids away from 
the old park. Because, anyway, they weren’t 
supposed to go there. Gee whiz! I can’t say 
whether I’m afraid of a ghost or not because 
I never saw one, but I know that white is 
their patrol color. Anyway, if I were a 
ghost I wouldn’t hang out in a ferris-wheel, 
I know that. I guess they’re half crazy, 
anyway, because there used to be one in the 
old tumbled-down schoolhouse in North 

¥ Bridgeboro. Jiminy, I should think he could 
17 have found a better place than that to stay 
in. But my father says it’s pretty hard to 
find places to live in these days. We should 
~~ worry—the woods for us. 





CHAPTER XV 
A Scour Is Ospservant 
ESTY said, “I wonder how our old 
friend the ghost is?” 

I said, “If we meet him we'll take him 
along with us. He ought to be 
good on a_ bee-line hike, 
because he can go right 
through anything.” 

I said, “If it wasn’t for Warde Hollister 
I’d take him into my patrol. I’ve got every 
kind of a freak in there now except a 
ghost.” 

“You haven’t got me,” Pee-wee shouted. 

I said, “ No, that’s one kind of a freak I 
haven't got.” 

“If we could have a ghost and a bandit 
in this patrol we’d be complete,” Westy said. 
“T’m bad enough,” Warde Hollister said. 
I said, “ Sure, we’re satisfied if you are. Take 
us. for better or worse; you'll probably find us a 

good deal worse.” 

Warde said, “It’s been good fun so far.” 

“You haven’t seen anything yet,” I told him. 
“ Wait till you get up to Temple Camp. Even the 
laughing brook is all the time giggling at us. Wait 
till you see the raving Ravens.” 

“That’s all right,” Pee-wee piped up. “ Up there 
people in the village always smile at us—grown-up 
people.” ; 

“It’s a wonder they don’t laugh out loud,” I said. 

All of a sudden, as we were 
going along, Pee-wee grabbed me 
by the shoulder and whispered, 
“ Look!” 

“Have a heart,” 
“don’t knock me down. 
<<" 

“Look!” he whispered. “ Look! 
Where that board is broken.” 

Then I knew what he meant. 
About twenty feet off our path 
was a kind of an old tumbled- 
down shack. It was boarded up in 
front with old odds and ends of 
boards that were not painted. 
There was quite a big piece gone 
from one of the boards, and as I 
looked through that I could see a 
face. 

“Shh, do you see it?” I whis- 
pered to Westy. Then I kind of 
urged the fellows along the path 
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because I didn’t want us to be standing right there in 
front of that hole. 

“ What—what did I tell you?” Pee-wee whispered, all 
excited. 

“You didn’t tell me anything,” I said. “Shh, don’t 
talk so loud. Come on, let’s walk along a little further. 
Do you want him to see us?” 

“Did you see?” Pee-wee whispered, so excited he could 
hardly speak. “It was a black man. It’s the bandit. I 
discovered him.” 

“What are we going to do about it?” I asked the other 
fellows. “There’s somebody in there.” 

“Sure there is,” two or three of them said. 

Will Dawson said, “I saw him plain; he was standing 
in back of a box. He was a colored man, all right.” 

“T was the first to discover him,” Pee-wee whispered, 

I said, “All right, findings is keepings; you can have him, 
he’s yours. Now are you satisfied?” 

By that time we were about ten yards past the shack, 
standing all in a group. The person inside couldn’t see us 
through the opening in front of the shack, but for all we 
knew he might be peeking at us through some little crack 
or hole. It made me feel funny to think that he was in 
there staring at us and we not be able to see him. 

I said, “ Come on, let’s walk along just as if we didn’t 
suspect anything; we can talk while we’re walking.” 


O we started along and Dorry said, “ The best thing is 
for one of us to run ahead ‘to Little Valley and tell the 
police there.” 

“You'll find the police department standing in front of 
the post office,” I said. “‘Thats where he usually hangs 
out.” 

I guess the only one of us that hadn’t spoken at all was 
Warde Hollister. All of a sudden he said, “ What’s the 
good of notifying the police? Scouts aren’t afraid, are 
they? Harris is the one who discovered him. So he ought 
to be the one to go back and capture him.” 

“ That shows how much you know about scouts,” Pee-wee 
said. “Scouts are supposed to be cautious. If you’re 
reckless, then you’re not a scout. See? Maybe I’d like to 
go back and capture that ban- 
dit, but I have to make a sacri- 
fice and not do it. See?” 

I said, “ Sure, it’s as clear as 
mud, Let’s sit down here just 
as if we were going to take’ a 
rest; let’s sprawl on the ground 
just as if we weren’t thinking 
about that shack at all. Then 
we can talk about what we’d 
better do.” 

“Maybe the ground is better 


a little further along,” the 
kid said. 
“This is all right,” 


Westy said. 

. So we sat down 
right in our path 
and Will Dawson 
and Dorry Benton 
started playing 
mumbly-peg, so that 
if the man in the 
shack saw us he 
wouldn’t be sus- 
picious. Because 








As soon as I said that they all started rocking the car 
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if he thought we had seen him and were going to tell, he’d 
probably start running away. 

“Don’t look back,” Westy said. 
to do? We can’t capture him ourselves, can we? 

“The only way would: be to sprinkle a little salt on 
him,” Warde Hollister said. 

It seemed sort of funny the way that fellow talked, 
because all of us had seen that black face in the shack 
and a bandit is no joke, especially-a negro bandit, but any 
color is bad enough. Anyway I was glad to see that 
Warde was getting crazy like the rest of us. But I didn’t 
know till another minute how crazy he really was. 


“What are we going 
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CHAPTER XVI 
SusPENSE 

SAID, “ All right, but it’s pretty serious. There’s that 

black man in there. If we start toward Little Valley 
or back toward Bridgeboro he’ll be suspicious and escape. 
We know where he is and maybe he doesn’t know we know. 
How are we going to notify Mr. Pinchem or anybody else, 
that’s the question? ” 

Westy said, “ Maybe one of us could sneak away and 
hurry to Little Valley.” 

“Yes, and maybe he'll sneak away, too,” I said. 

“Maybe we could start a fire and send up a smudge 
signal,” said Dorry. 

“Sure, and make it good and black because he’s a 
negro,” Warde said. 

I said, “It's all very well to joke, but we have that 
man as good as caught. What are we going to do 
about it?” 

“Someone hustle to Little Valley,” Westy said: 

“A smudge signal,” said Dorry and Will. 

Warde Hollister said, ** Well, of course, I don’t know so 
much ‘about scouts because I’m not really a member yet.” 

“'They’re supposed to be observant,” the kid said. 

“ And brave?” Warde said. 

“Sure, but they have to be cautious,” the kid said. 

“They're supposed to use some sense,” I put in. 

Warde said, “ Well, I’m not afraid of what's in there. 
Maybe I’m not so observant, but that fellow in there can't 
scare me. If Pee-wee doesn’t want to go and nab him, Pll 
go and nab him myself.” 

Just then he got up and started for the shack. 

“Come back!” I said. -“ You’re crazy!” 

Pee-wee grabbed him by his jacket and said, all excited, 
“Do you want to get killed? Do you want to get killed? 
Sit down! Do you want to get killed? Don’t you know 
that man fired two shots?” 

Westy said, “ Come back, you fool!” 

Hunt jumped up and grabbed him and he and Pee-wee 
both tried to hold him back. “Sit down, sit down,” they 
said. ‘“ Do you want to get shot?” 


ARDE just shook them off and he said, “ This kid 

came up to my.house yesterday and gave me a lot 
of stuff about scouts being courageous and brave and 
intrepid—” 

“Tet me tell you what intrepid means,” the kid said, 
half crazy. “It—it—it—has—it has two meanings— 
kind of.” 

“A scout is supposed to risk his life and get the Gold 
Cross,” Warde said. “‘That’s just what you told me.” 

Gee whiz! Before we realized it he was half way over to 
the shack. 

“ We'd better run,” the kid said. 

“Stay where you are,” Westy told him. 

I said, “ That fellow has been reading crazy adventure 
stories, about kids capturing highwaymen and all that.” 

“That’s what he gets from lying in the hammock and 
reading Deadeye Dick,” Will said. 

“ What—what shall we do?” the kid asked. 

By that time Warde Hollister was right close up to the 
shack. Gee whiz! I had to admit he was reckless. He 
just walked right up and caught hold of that loose board 
and gave it a yank. We just waited, cold. Every second 
we were expecting to hear a shot and then see that big, 
ugly black man come dashing out. 

“No wonder,” Westy sid, “his brain is full of boy scouts 
who murder and all that—that isn’t—listen! ” 

It was just the sound of Warde pulling down that old 
rotten board and crawling through. We were all in such 
suspense that we could hardly speak. The kid was nearly 
dead with fright. 

“Listen—shh!” Westy said. 

“Tt’s a scuflle,” I said. 

Then, all of a sudden, oh boy, I can hear it now, there 
was a loud, sudden report, like a pistol shot. 

We just stood there trembling. None of us moved or 
spoke. 


CHAPTER XVII 
Tue Hero 


HEN Bill Dawson spoke his voice was hoarse. 
go—we’ve got to go and look in,” he said. 
Westy just gulped. He said, “ Wait a second—listen.” 


o Let’s 


“Tt’s awful,” Ralph Warner said. 
stand here. What shall we do?” 

Pee-wee was as white as snow. 
gulping. 

“ We’ll—we’ll have—to—tell his—his mother,” one of the 
fellows said. 

Just then, good night! you'll hardly believe it when I 
tell you. Out came one of those old boards just as if 
someone was kicking it, and there was Warde Hollister 
dragging out the poor limp black man by the neck. That 
man’s arms were flopping about this way 
and that and Warde threw him down flat 
on the ground. Then he made his hands 
into two cups and slapped them to- 
gether. 

*“ Just one more shot to finish him,” he 
said. It sounded just exactly like a 
pistol. 

“There he is,” Warde said, “and he'll 
never frighten good little boy scouts 

again. Nobody will ever get another 
prize for hitting him in the eye with a 
baseball again. His glorious career as a 
target is over. °Step up, lads, and take 
a look at him.” 

Oh, boy, I guess we never felt so silly 
in our lives. Poor bandit, he was just 
one of those figures that sit in a chair 
and are pelted with baseballs, three shots 
for a dime. “Every time you hit the 
nigger!” That’s what the man used to 
call. When someone hit him a good hard 
crack he’d topple off the seat and then ’ 
the man would give you a kewpie doll or \7 , 
maybe an ash tray. The poor old wooden 4 a4 
“nigger” had been packed away and all \ us 
we had seen was his black face sticking 
up above some old boxes. : 

I said to Warde, laughing 
good and hard, “ You knew it 
all the time, didn’t you?” 

He just said, “A scout is 
observant. Do I get the Gold 
Cross?” 

Westy said, “I don’t think 
you get the Gold Cross, but ¥ 
we ought to get leather med- 
als, I know that. We're a fine outfit of scouts not to know 
an old ‘hit the nigger’ target from a bandit.” 

Warde just kicked the poor old black man. I guess the 
black man didn’t care, because he was used to being pelted 
in the face. I wouldn’t want that job. 

Then Warde said, “Scout Hardie is to blame for this 
horrible murder. Did you ever hear of mental sugges- 
tion?” Gee, that fellow’s smart. 

“Is that what you killed him with?” I said. 

He said, “ If you’re hunting for a thing, everything looks 
like that thing. Harris had bandits on his brain, so one 
look at this thing was enough for you fellows.” 

“If you’re looking for—for—a piece of pie,” Pee-Wee 
piped up, “ will everything be pie?” 

“ Posilutely,” I said. “Just the same as when you’re 
in Hamburg everything looks like ham. It’s the same, 
only different. Just the same as all the buildings in Paris 
are made of plaster of paris. Just the same as the raving 
Ravens are afraid of wooden dummies. What’s the answer? 

“Answer to what?” he shouted. 

“Anything,” I said. “It depends on what the question 
is. Warde Hollister is a better scout than any of us. 
Deny it if you dare,” quoth I. “ He performed’ the most 
heroic act since Artie Van Arlen, patrol leader of the 
Ravens, killed a couple of hours waiting for a train for 
Temple Camp. They don’t care what they kill, those 
scouts.” 

We put the baseball target back where he belonged 
and I guess he’s dead yet for all I know. He faced a 
good many bee-lines, that’s one sure thing. Anyway, we 
should bother about him because we had our own bee- 
line hike to finish, only the worst was yet to come. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
One, Two, Turee, Go! 
FTER that, for as much as about ten yards, we 
didn’t have any more adventures. Then we had to 
climb over the band-stand, but that wasn’t much of an 
adventure. : 

The next thing we passed was a lot of cookies I had 
in my pocket. I passed them around. After that we 
came to the place from where Daredevil Dennell used 
to go up in a balloon and just beyond there is the ferris- 
wheel. 

Now it was about half past three or so, or maybe 
four o’clock, when we came near the ferris-wheel. The 
sun was over on the ridge, anyway, and it was all kind 
of glinted up with yellow up there, and it was getting 
more that way all the time. I was glad we were going 
up there you can bet. 


“ We—we can’t just 


He just stood there 





































There was Warde Hollister 
dragging out the poor limp 
black man by the neck 


“What do you say we take a rest in the ferris-wheel?” 
Westy said. “It’s just about in our path.” 

“Suits me,” I said. 

Now [ll tell you the way that wheel was. There were 
six cars and one of them was exactly at the top and one 
of them was exactly at the bottom. The trestle that the 
wheel hung on was only half as high as the wheel. Up 
near the top of the trestle was the axle. So as we came 
along’ in the same direction that the wheel was standing, 
the next car to the one on the bottom was right in front 
of us and hanging just about low enough so we could 
reach it. Those cars were not so big and they were 
boarded up just like everything else was in that old park. 

Maybe you'll say that the easiest thing would have been 
for us to climb into the lowest car which was hanging 
right plunk underneath, But that one seemed to be all 
boarded up tight. Besides, my patrol is crazy, just as 
I told you. The next car on the side of the wheel nearer 
to us was partly open on account of the boards being 
broken away. So what did Westy do but take a running 
jump with the rest of us all after him. As soon as 
three or four of us grabbed hold of the car, the old 
wheel began creaking and the car started moving down.. 
Then all of us went sprawling out all over the ground. 

“Try it again!” the kid shouted. “One—two—” 

“Wait till it stops,” they all shouted. 


CAN’T tell you how far around that wheel went be- 
fore it stopped. All I know is it kept creaking and 
creaking and then it stopped. There was a car right in 
front of us about,ten feet from the ground. ‘That one 
was most all open so it would be easy to tumble into it. 
“One—two—three—go!” somebody said, and off we went 
for a good running jump. 

I don’t know who the first one was to catch that car. 
But anyway we all went tumbling over each other into 
it and down it went, creaking, creaking, creaking, till it 
hung from the lowest part of the wheel. 

“All the comforts of home,” Westy said. 
better than our private railroad car.” 

“Sure,” I said, “it’s just the place for Pee-wee; he’s 
always going up in the air. Notice how it rocks? Oh 
boy, I hope we don’t get seasick.” 

In that car were two seats facing edth other. Those 
cars were not made for as many as nine people, but we 
managed to crowd in all right. The floor of our car 
was about two or three feet from the ground. The car 
swung like a swing. It was nice in there. Looking up 
through all the wire-work we could see the car at the 
top swinging. 

“I'd like to be in that one,” one of the fellows said. 

(Continued on page 34) 


“I like this 











Dear DAN BEARD: 

AM writing in behalf of the boys of Montreal, N. C., who 

wish to have the Boy Scouts formed here. Some years ago 

they had a scoutmaster, etc, (formed here) in Montreal, but 
that scoutmaster moved away and until recently there has 
been no one here capable of filling the position of scoutmaster. 
Will you please give us the information necessary for organi- 
zation and election of said scoutmaster, also members, If this 
Is not your prerogative will you kindly send my letter to head- 
quarters asking them to supply the above information? 

Yours truly, 
Cc. M. Couper. 

The problem is to select a good scoutmaster. It is unneces- 

sary to say that the first requirements are good physique, good 


ciean character and a young man of wholesome mentality. 
After that, one who is interested in camping, in hiking, in 
nature study—in other words, one who loves the big out-of- 


coors. Of course he doesn’t necessarily have to be an expert 
nacuralist or even an expert camper, but if he loves these 
things he will soon become an expert. 

Select your man and then put it up to him, and tell him 
what a great opportunity this is to be of service. Tell him 
that I say it is a sporting proposition and that there is really 
more fun in it than there is in golf, football or baseball, 
because all these things can be combined in the work of a 
scoutmaster. Tell him also that he will live to see the day 
when he will rejoice in the work he has done for the boys, 
because these boys will be clay in his hands and his finger 
marks will last for a lifetime. You may also tell him that 
when he runs against a snag or trouble of any kind, to write 
to me and I will do my best to heip him out. You can say 
that I know whereof I speak, as I have been in the game 
longer than any other person in the United States or any 
place else, and a lot of my scouts were at the front in the late 
One of them is President of the Society .of Illustrators 


war. 
in New York. One of them is Superintendent of Yellowstone 
Park. One of them is the naturalist of Yellowstone Park. 


There are several of them in Congress and maybe in the Senate 
for all I know, and one of them is Secretary of the Interior. 
Also you can tell him that I hadn't the advantage of all the 
experience before, for I was only a pioneer. He ought to live 
to see one of his scouts in the Presidential chair and a lot of 
them sitting around the Cabinet table. 


Dear Dan BearD: 
I would like to know how long a lasso rope should be j 
and all about one. I read about Mexicans having leather _ Ill 
lariats. I would like for you to answer this as you have 
answered other queries of mine in the Scouting Section. 

FRANK Pars, 

Linden, Pa. 

A lasso rope is a lot shorter than the average fellow 
expects. They range from thirty to fifty feet in length, 
but the average is nearer to thirty than to fifty feet. It 
takes a mighty experienced man to handle more than 
thirty feet of rope and throw it accurately. If you have 
ever seen any of the former cowpunchers do one of their 
famous rope dances you will notice that the amount of 
rope they keep in action at all times is not more than 
fifteen or twenty feet. Watch for a story in Boys’ LIFE 
by a real cowboy, Van Allen Lyman. In a future issue he 
is going to tell all you fellows how to dig in practicing 
rope throwing. He is a good one at it himself and 
eught to be able to teach you fellows a lot. 


Dear Dan Bearp: 
Would you please 
Lire? I am a Pioneer 
obliged if you would. 
Here are the questions : 
Is a pioneer scout allowed to wear a neckerchief, and if so, 
what color? 
Is any boy who is not a Boy Scout allowed to carry or pur- 
chase a Scout knife or whistle? Yours truly, 
Aneus H. 


s0YS’ 
much 


through 
ever so 


questions 
would be 


answer these 
Scout and 


JAMES. 

Hurleton, Cal. 

Yes, my dear young man, a Pioneer Scout is permitted to 
wear a neckerchief and he has the privilege of taking any color 
that his fancy might dictate—red, green, yellow, blue, purple, 
almost any color of the rainbow. Likewise, he or any other 
boy who is not a scout is privileged to carry a 
scout knife or whistle. Why not? These things 
are meant to make life happier and pleasanter 
for all boys. 


wi 


Dear DAN BEARD: 
I am interested in taxidermy and collection of 
specimens of natural history. e 
1. What are some good books for a fairly good : 
boy taxidermist? = 
2. Who are the publishers of Davis’s book on 
taxidermy ? 
3. How can dead specimens be shipped 
out spoiling? 


with- 





name and address of = 


4. Can you give me the 
some country boy, thirteen or fourteen years of 
age, who would be willing to collect specimens 


I would gladly pay him for the trouble. 
Yours truly, 
Joe Hasso. 


tor me? 


Cicero, Il 


I will try and answer your questions in numer- 
ical order. First, the answer to 1 is Dr. Horna- 
day's book on taxidermy is, to my mind, one. of : 
the best that has ever been published, The title = 
of that is “ Taxidermy and Zoological Collect- = 
ing.” I am not quite certain which book you = 
You will find the 








refer to in your question No, 2. 

: $ ; ment. 
title to a number of good books on this subject 

along with the names of the publishers in the 

Merit Badge Pamphiet on Taxidermy published 


by National Headquarters ail 


he was the author of a classical 
he played a principal role in the production. 
i na public school essay contest, and in addition to all this, I understand that besides 
working for his own advancement he has devoted several evenings each week to the 
assistance and training of younger scouts in his troop. 
A great record, isn’t it, fellows? And now let me let you in én more of the secret. 

: BOYS’ LIFE had a big hand in helping Scout Wallace. He says so himself. He has 
: been a scout four years and he has been a subscriber for BOYS’ LIFE the same length 

= of time, and here’s what he says about the magazine: 
“From the time that I really began to understand Scouting, I have read BOYS’ 
LIFE. Although I did not realize it then, I know now that BOYS’ LIFE is as indic- 
pensable to Scouting as Scouting is to good citizenship. While it is a spur to drive 
ahead to greater things, it brings as well the opportunity for relaxation and real enjoy- 
BOYS’ LIFE can accomplish more in its influence in building character and 
citizenship than any other magazine I know.” 











TMIUUMUINUUE NEU 


Patrol Leaders Attention!!! 


BOYS’ LIFE wants to help all Patrol Leaders to do their job better. Experi- 
ence is the best teacher of leadership. Pass on your experience to other P. L.s 
and give them a new inspiration. BOYS’ LIFE will pay five dollars each month 
to the Patrol Leader sending in the best letter, not exceeding one thousand words 
of the way he solved the most difficult problem—the hardest nut in scouting he 
ever had to crack as leader of his patrcl, Any number of letters from Patrol 
Leaders will be welcome and read with interest and the best will be published 
and paid for. The experience must relate to the handling of the patrol or any 
part of a patrol down to a single scout. Go to it, Patrol Leaders, and let us 
hear how you think your job should be done. 4 


COOQUACUUH 


You will find, in answer to question three, in Dr. Hornaday’s 
book, if I recall, he gives pretty definite information as to how 
to pack and ship specimens. As for giving you the name 
and address of a country boy thirteen or fourteen years 
of age who would be willing to collect specimens for you, 
I am afraid I cannot do that. I think probably the most advisable 
thing for you to do would be to get the specimens you plan to 
practice on from your local market. Why not try a chicken 
or a rabbit or some boy's pet that has died from natural or 
unnatural causes? I wonder if you have had a copy of the 
Merit Badge Pamphlet on Taxidermy that is published by Na- 
tional Headquarters. If you have not, I advise you to get a 
copy of that, which gives you a pretty good idea of the funda- 
mentals of taxidermy and moreover gives you a good list of 
text books on the subject. 


! HUN DUEUUOLASOOONAAUDNEA EATEN Ut HT] HU 


Boys’ Life Helps Him Win 61 Merit | 


Badges 


AGLE Scout Leon Wallace of Troop 26, Terre Haute, has just been awarded a 
merit badge for archery, thus giving him all of the sixty-one merit badges offered 
by Scouting. The Terre Haute Council has pronounced him the most advanced 

Boy Scout in the world. Certainly winning sixty-one merit badges represents real 
work and I understand the examiners have gone out of their way to report on how 
extraordinarily well Scout Wallace was prepared on each cf his merit badge examina- 
tions. No, he didn’t devote all his time to winning merit badges, either. He is an 
honor student in Garfield High School; has been treasurer of his class for two years; 
pageant given at a recent graduation exercises; and 
He won a cup for the State of Indiana 


UUQUENUENLUIAEUAEAA HLL 


BOYS’ LIFE 





Dear DAN BEARD: 
I am making a pair of hickory skis, but I don’t know what 
put on them to make them “slip.” If it 


preparation to 
trouble, could you please tell me a good 


isn't too much 
preparation ? 

A Reader of Boys’ Lire, 

: Lacuren C. McClaren, 


Correctionville, Ia, 


There are several ways of treating the bcttom of skis. One 
way is to simply put a high polish on the under surface of the 
ski by rubbing it with oil and some hard substance, such as a 
piece of smooth steel. Rubbing the oil in and applying real 
force will eventually give a finely polished surface. The best 
way to treat the bottom of skis that I know of is to work 
into the fibre of the wood a preparation of bees’ wax and tur- 
pentine. This worked in and rubbed down into the fibre of 
the wood will produce a dandy sliding surface and the more 
applications you make the more satisfactory the result will be. 
There is a method of “ burning’ this preparation into the 
wood—that is, opening the fibre of the wood to a certain 
éxtent, applying a solution, and then rubbing the surface to 
close up the fibre again. Don’t experiment too freely with 
burning this preparation into the wood, however, because you 
may inadvertently get the turpentine too near the fire, and 
then you won’t have very much of skis for the rest of the 
winter, 7 





Scout Donald Dimock, 452 10th Street, Richmond, Calif., is 
making a collection of different kinds of wood. I am glad to 
say he wants to exchange specimens with the rest of my boys, 
because this will start you to collecting. 

He asks for any sort of wood, but especially wants specimens 
of the different birch with the bark on them. Please do not 
send him cord wood. It is not for fuel. Sticks an inch and a 
half or two inches in diameter and about ten inches long is 
what he wants. Here is his letter: 

DEAR DAN BEARD: 
different vari- 


Our troop is just starting a collection of 
eties of wood. The Scoutmaster suggested that I secure 
correspondence with boys in different sections of the 
country and exchange specimens with them. Now, I 


thought you would be able to help me some by sending me 
the names of some wide-awake boys, with their addresses, 
from different parts of the country. Also, if you yourself 
could send us a specimen we would be very much obliged, 
We will exchange almost anything for one. By a speci- 
men I mean a small branch of wood—birch, if possible— 
about ten inches long, with the bark on. We will be very 
grateful if you can do this. Yours truly, 
DonaLp Dimock, A. P. L. 

P. S.—Suggestions of yours on this line will be greatly 

valued. Answer in Boys’ Lire if you like, 


Dear Dan BEARD: 

I am a second class scout and have partly completed my 
first class work. I am trying to learn to build a fire with- 
out using any matches. Will you please tell me which of 
the woods listed below are best for the bow, spindle and 
hearth. These are the woods I have access to: white and 
bur oak, scarlet oak, American elm, scarlet maple, white ash, 
cotton-wood, black walnut, poplar and box elder. I would also 
like to know if it is necessary to embed a piece of soapstone 
in the hand-rest. 

Yours in Scoutcraft, 
Marion L, DAHLSTROM. 


The fireboard should be made of spruce, cedar, balsam, 
tamarack, cottonwood root, bass-wood, and even dry white 
pine, and probably buckeye wood, meaning the Western buck- 
eye. It should not be made of black walnut, oak or chestnut, 
nor of gummy or resinous quality. Dr, Hough, who is the 
best authority on the subject recommends maple for the fire- 
board. See the Handbook for Boys, the official Handbook of 
the Boy Scouts of America, or Chapter I, Fire-Making by Fric- 
tion, in the American Boys’ Handybook of Camp- 
lore and Woodcraft. 

No, it is not necessary, but it works better 
with a piece of soapstone in your thimble, thun- 
der-bird, or hand-rest, as you call it. 


DEAR DAN BEARD: 

I know that you are very busy, but I must 
ask you if you could print the answer to this 
question in the next issue of Boys’ LIFE: 

How do you tan a snake skin? 

I am anxiously awaiting a reply. 
you in advance, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES M, Powers. 


Thanking 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


Snake skins are seldom tanned, and most of 
the methods are the result of personal experi- 
ments, In France the skins are soaked for a 
long time in water containing sulphate of zinc 
to prevent putrefaction. This requires at least 
ten days. They are fleshed, scraped, washed by 
hand and placed in a bath made of water, 1,000 
parts; borax, 10; boracic acid, 100; tartaric 
acid, 24; precipitated alum, as much as the liquid 
will dissolve. They are left in this for a day; 
then transferred to bath No. 2, containing water, 
1,000 parts; phosphate of zinc, 25; benzoate of 
aluminum, 25; glycerine, 50; alcohol, 20. 

They are left for a day in this solution, then 
placed in the first bath for a day then back to 
the second bath for another day; this being 
continued for five or sjx days, when the tanning 
is usually completed, and the skins are dried, 
lightly staked, and finished off. 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


Hello 
Boys! 


A.C. Gilbert's 
Own Column 


HIS month I am going to ask 

your indulgence while 1 take 
all the space in my column to tell 
you something of my own story. 


My reason for this is that I 
want my boy friends (and I think 
I may count more of these in the 
world than any other single in- 
dividual) to know what I have 
been through ‘myself, and why I 
feel that every boy should be 
trained for skill, adeptness, knowl- 
edge, popularity and leadership. 


This brief narration will suggest 
to you one great reason why my 
great ambition is to help develop 
live-wire boys by showing them 
how to do and learn certain un- 
usual but important things easily 
and quickly. : 

I am not very far past boyhood 
myself. It seems only yesterday 
that I landed at the little uni- 
versity in Oregon from my boy- 
hood home in Northern Idaho. 


I was interested in-three outside 
things, athletics, sleight of hand 
and scientific experiments. 

In the Northwest I went in for 
wrestling, got beaten the first year 
and the second year won the Pa- 
cific Coast Championship. 

I also went in for pole vaulting 
and broke the Northwest record, 
beside winning the track cham- 
pionship of that section, 


Then I went to Yale, won the 
“Yy” in three different branches, 
took the wrestling championship 
of the United States, took first 
honors as all-round gymnast, and 
twice broke the world’s pole vault- 
ing record. 


But all the time I devoted every 
possible spare moment to my 
scientific experiments. This work 
of making science understandable 
fascinating and useful to boys 
helped me earn my way through 
college and led me into my life 
work of making mechanical toys. 


This is a lot for a man to talk 
about himself you will admit. 


But I want you to know these 
things to see therein where I got 
the inspiration to build the 
“ Master Hand Library for Boys” 
which my publishers are now 
offering. 


It is a grand thing to pick out 
certain definite things and learn 
to do them better than other 
fellows. 

You try it and see what a big 
lead it gives you and how much 
real fun and satisfaction it puts 
into every day of your life. 
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A Story for 
wide-awake fathers 


Keeping Up With Father 


In Which Jim Craig Tells How He Got New Power of Leadership 


E HAVE a new game at our 

house, my two brothers and I. 
We call it “ Keeping up with Father.” 
We just hit on the name all of a sud- 
den on last Christmas day while we 
were going through the pictures and 
titles of ten corking books that father 
had smuggled in on the quiet and put 
with my presents. It sounds funny, but 
we couldn’t “see” our other presents 
for a while. 

But you want to know about that 
game and why we named it. 

Well, father is a very busy man, but 
he knows a tremendous lot of interest- 
ing things about science, and engineer- 
ing, and chemistry, .and magic, and 
surveying, and electricity. He has 
always been keen about magic and 
tricks of all kinds. So he got us to 
like these things, too. 

Then-he discovered that set of books 
that led us right into a‘lot of wonderful 
secrets, 

Here, are some of the things we 
learned. 

How to do the strange rope tricks 
of the Davenport Brothers, who, as you 
know—though we didn’t before—made 
everybody think they had spiritualistic 
powers: until their secrets were exposed, 

How to do some of the most amazing 
handkerchief, coin and card tricks that 
made such magicians as: Herrmann and 
Kellar famous. 

How to build all kinds of things at 
home with a few tools and @& carpenter’s 
bench. 

How to understand the mystery of 
light and do experiments that make 
your friends gasp in wonder. 

How to be able to talk about big in- 
ventions and explain them to others. 

How to get all the tricks of signaling 
which are used by the Signal Corps. 

How to understand the wonders of 
the telephone and the wireless, and how 
to experiment with sound in many sim- 
ple ways. 

How to learn about the tremendous 
results of water pressure and air 
pressure. 

How to rig up a laboratory some- 
where in the barn, or attic, and per- 
form marvelous experiments in it with 
just ordinary things you find around 
the house, such as bottles, corks, fruit 
jars, or simple chemicals that cost very 
little at the drug store. 

How to tie many knots used by 
sailors, and the secret knots of pro- 
fessional knot tiers. 

Then there is a whole book on how 
to beat the weather man with simple 
home apparatus and how to study all 
the queer Coings of the rain, wind, 
clouds, dew and fogs. 

How to build bridges or survey a 
building lot or a farm. 

The set contains books on Chemical 
Magic, Weather Bureau, Light Experi- 
ments, Magnetic Fun and Facts, Coin 


Tricks, Handkerchief ‘Tricks, Knots 
and Splices, Carpentry, Civil Engineer- 
ing and Signal Engineering. 

I think I have told you enough about 
these books to make you wish that you 
had a set yourself, but to give you any 
real idea of all the splendid informa- 
tion there is in these books is beyond 
me. Just think of having a quick an- 
swer to such questions as these: 


1. How can you hear yourself think? 
2. What makes the compass point 
North? 

-. How is invisible signaling done? 

Why can you see in the dark? 

. How tall do you look to a fish? 

What is a cross-cut saw? 

How does the weather man know 
it is going to rain? 

What is a cantilever bridge? 

Who were the greatest masters of 
card and coin tricks? 

I only hope for your sake that some- 

one gives you this great set of books. 

And [ll bet you right now that if your 

father gets one for you, he will have 


eR NSE Y 


just about as much fun with it as you . 


do. I know my father has. 

But here! I haven’t told you the 
name of this set or who wrote it. 

It is called “The Master Hand 
Library” (ten books in all) and it 
was got up by Mr. A. C. Gilbert—you 
know, the man who invented the build- 
ing sets and all those other sensible 
toys—I mean the mechanical ones that 
teach us engineering and carpenter 
work, and wireless and magic and 
chemistry. 

Believe me, he knows how to write 
for Boys! He ought to, for he was 
“some boy” himself. 

He won the world’s record for pole 
vaulting, was the champion gymnast at 
Yale, wrestling champion of the 
country and a lot of other things. 

He worked hard for what he 
got, and that’s why—so father 
says—Mr. Gilbert is so interested 
in us boys and wants to help us with 
these books. 

Speaking for myself, they certainly 
are great. 

That game I told you about—* Keep- 
ing up with Father *—ts more fun than 
anything we ever played. That’s pretty 
strong when you think of football, 
hockey and all that. 

But this is another kind of fun. It 
is planning and building and doing 
experiments in chemistry and 
everything else that men do. 
And we have learned a lot at 
the same time. And some 
times I notice we keep 
father busy trying to 
“keep up” with us. 

It beats school learn- 
ing all to pieces, and 
you haven’t any idea 
what a lot of in- 
teresting things 
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that you never dreamed of before, you 
can get from Mr. Gilbert’s books in 
almost no time. Jim Craic 


Don’t Send a Penny 

Faruers, mothers, sisters, uncles, 
aunts. You have read Jim’s own 
story. He knows what he is talking 
about because he has read the books. 
He didn’t tell you, but they have 
wrought a wonderful change in Jim. 
His father tells us he has gone ahead 
with leaps and bounds—so far as popu- 
larity is concerned—since he began 
reading and using the “ Master Hand 
Library.” Jim wasn’t naturally a 
leader, but somehow he seems to be 
chosen now for that job whenever the 
boys get together. 

How about the Boy you have in 
mind? Don’t you think these books 
would make a great gift for him? 

Just send the coupon by next post 
without any money and- we will send 
you the entire set of ten books for five 
days’ examination. You see it costs 
nothing to look them over. 

Then, if you decide (as we believe 
you will) Mr. Gilbert’s “ Master Hand 
Library ” is “ just the thing” for Bob, 
or Bill, or all of them, send one dollar 
($1) and the set is yours to give him. 

Then you send us one dollar ($1) a 
month for the next nine months to 
complete the payment. 

Upon receipt of your coupon, and at 
the same time we ship you the books, 
we will send you, with Mr. Gilbert’s 
compliments, a copy of his 100-page 
book, “ Boy Engineering,” in which you 
will find many interesting and fascinat- 
ing things, such as chapters on “ How 
to Jump,” “Men and Events in the 
Year’s Sports,” The World’s 
Famous Engi- neering Achieve- 
ments,” “ How 4 to Make Working 
Drawings,” “The 
Theory of 
Wireless” 
“Chemistry Ex- 
periments,” and 
so on through- 
gout this fascinating 
field. This book is 
yours free of all charge whether 
you buy the Library or not. 


THE MASTER HAND PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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SEND THIS COUPON 


The Master Hand Publishing Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 


4 
/ Please send me A. C. Gilbert’s Boys’ Library. 
/ I agree to return the books to you after five 
4 days’ inspection or to send you $1 and to pay 
# $1 per month for nine months when the books will 
Discount for cash in full 5%. 
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Jack Craw 


” IND-HEARTED old 
ford, the poet scout, attended a 
Buckskin Night dinner at the Camp- 


fire Club of America, along with 
Colonel Bill Cody, Buffalo Jones and 
other heroes of the mountains and 
plains, when the writer was presi- 
dent of that club, and he asked Cap- 
tain Jack to write him a toast. In- 
asmuch as Captain Jack was a scout 
and Cody was a scout and Buffalo 
Jones was a scout, I think his toast 
will be interesting to you Boy 
Scouts. It has a swing to it, a 
western breeziness which is conta- 
gious. Of course, if it was written 
now it would have Roosevelt's name 
in it, but the Colonel was alive and 
happy and a member of the same 
club at that time. Here is the way 
the toast goes: 
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“ To our absent brothers living. 
To our absent comrades dead, 
To Almighty God—Thanksgivin: 
For the lives our heroes led— 
Lingoin, Crockett, Boone and Carson, 
Custer with the flowing hair, 
Shivington, the fighting parson— 
May we mect them over there!” 


Since then Cody, Jones, Roosevelt 
and Captain Jack himself have all 
crossed the Great Divide. 

I think it was at the last inter- 
view the writer had with Colonel 
Cody that he thanked him for his 
efforts to keep the memory of the 
old scouts green in the minds‘of the 
boys of today. Of course, it doesn’t 





BOYS’ LIFE 


By Dan Beard 
Diagrams by the Author 


spring these trees will bud and the 
tender leaves will cover them with 
a tender green memory of those for 
whom they stand. 

Don’t think that I have forgotten 
you boys because I am not telling 
you what to do and how to do it; 
the truth of the matter is I have 
made the diagrams for an ice boat, 
but I am not going into all the 
details, telling you how to drive a 
nail and how to tie the string be- 
cause you are now scouts and I 
think you know how to do it your- 
selves. Besides, I have tried to so 
make the diagrams that they will 
be plain enough for you to under- 
stand, without written descriptions 
to tell just how to make an ice boat 
with four boards, five blocks and 
three old skates. Did I say an ice 
boat? We will take that back; 
what I meant was an ice yacht, not 
a very large one, but one if success- 
fully built that will carry you over 
the black February ice so fast that 
it will take your breath away. 


IG. 1 shows an old ice skate. 





You will note that the skate 
has a point at the toe of the run- 








across the street to the curb 
of the sidewalk to watch the 


war heroes go by at close 
range, and what do you 
think those great Generals 





require any effort to keep the name 
of Roosevelt green, he was so lately 
with us and he was such a whole- 
souled, boyish, enthusiastic fellow 
that we do not yet realize that he 
has left us. Personally, the writer 
is always expecting to again feel a firm grasp on his arm, as 
the Colonel used to give it, when boy-like he would slip up 
behénd him as he was walking along Fifth Avenue or Broad- 
way. 

Everything that the Colonel did, informally, was boyish. 
One time the writer was hanging on a strap in a street car 
and somebody put a foot on his; he moved his foot but to no 
purpose, the other man’s foot was on it again. Three times 
he moved his foot away and at last wheeled around about 
ready to fight, only to look into the laughing face of the great 
President of the United States. 

Colonel Roosevelt was scornful about oversensitive and over- 
educated men who held themselves aloof from the strife and 
hurly-burly of politics and business, He himself was a highly 
educated man and a college graduate, but he never was a 
“highbrow,” he never was a fussy, oversensitive, sissy man, 
he was our best example of a great, boyish, powerful HE-MAN, 
and he was a Boy Scout and connected with the Boy Scouts 
until the time of his death. 


NEVER knew General Custer very well, but I have met him 

on two or three occasions and I have an autographed photo- 
graph of him along with Tom Custer, General Ludlow and 
Bloody Knife the Sioux; they are grouped around a big grizzly 
bear which General Ludlow told me he shot and which Custer 
said he shot. Tom Custer and Little Bloody Knife I did not 
meet, probably they shot the bear too! But the’ point is this, 
all those scouts thought they shot that bear and they are 
just like a group of you boys, every one of them claimed it. 

The first time I met General Custer was in Springfield, IIlt- 
nois, at the dedication of the Lincoln Monument—I am telling 
these anecdotes to you boys so that you will know how very 
democratic and like boys these big men all were. The Gen- 
erals of the Civil War, Grant, Sheridan, Sherman, Custer, and 
every one of that wonderful, picturesque crowd, were marching 
up the street to be present @ some ceremony, and to make the 
appropriate addresses. I was only a boy at the time and I ran 


LL boys have an idea as to what they want 

to do when they go out into the world to 
make their own way. I thought of many dif- 
ferent things when I was a lad in my teens. 
Of course, there are a number of different 
kinds of business, as well as the different pro- 
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When You Grow Up—D 


De 


did? One of them recognized 
me and shouted, “ Hello, 
Dan,”’ and much to my em- 
barrassment he stopped the 
whole cavalcade to shake 
hands wtih me and pass me 
That was when I met Custer, with his long 


along the line. 
yellow hair, for the first time; afterwards my father painted 
the General's portrait and I met him again in New York. 


MAGINE today all the great Generals of the World War 

marching along the sidewalk to attend some function and 
General Pershing, for instance, spying one of you boys, shout- 
ing out, “ Hello, Dan,” then stopping the cavalcade and intro- 
ducing you to Foch, Beatty and all the other gold-ribbed men— 
waugh! That would be funny, would it not? Yes, it would be 
awfully funny but it would be mighty embarrassing too; but 
there is no danger, boys, we are more formal nowadays than 
we used to be, there are too many people. An incident of that 
kind today would jam up Broadway, blockade the streets and 
hold up traffic for an hour or more. Still it is fun for me to 
remember all those war heroes and I am awfully glad they 
stopped to shake hands with me, so that I can tell you fellows 
about it and make these heroes seem more real to you. 

This is February, 1-9-2-2! I wonder what old Daniel Boone 
thinks of you boys, I wonder what he thinks when he sees a 
string of scouts trailing over the tracks he left in 1769 from 
North Carolina to Kentucky! I wonder if it does not put 
a thrill in his big heart as he sits by his camp-fire in shadow- 
land on the other side of the Great Divide. Nobody can say 
that it does not, and we all have a perfect right to believe 
that it does. 


“ We sons of today salute you— 
You sons of an earlier day; 

We follow close order behind you, 
Where you have pointed the way.” 


This is February, 1-9-2-2! Let us plant a tree for old 
Daniel Boone, another one for Captain Jack Crawford, another 
one for Buffalo Bill, one for Colonel Jones, one for Custer and 
a good husky oak tree for Colonel Roosevelt, so that we may 
literally keep the memory of the old scouts green, for each 


ner, but the runner should be 
rounded off and this can be done 
on the grindstone, or the skate-man 
may do it for you. It should be 
ground down to the dotted line AB at the toe and CB at the 
heel; this is to prevent the toes sticking in the ice and trip- 
ping the yacht and making it spill you. 

Fig. 2 shows a block of wood with holes bored through it 
and strings or copper wires run through the holes. Fig. 3 
shows the skate lashed through the block of wood, two of these 
skates are thus lashed to blocks and the blocks securely fas- 
tened by screws to the cross or T board of the yacht. Another 
skate is simply fastened to another block and the block is 
fastened to the rudder handle or helm (Fig. 10). The sail 
(Fig. 11) is what is known as a lateen sail, and the two 
booms—more properly speaking, the two spars—of the sail 
are joined together by a ring (Fig. 4). First a couple of screw 
eyes are put into the ends of the spars, and then the ends of 
the spars are securely lashed with good wire or good twine, 
or you can use an old strap, first tacking it to the ends of 
the spars and then lashing it to make it secure (Fig. 5). The 
lower spar or boom has a half cleat lashed to it to fit around 
the mast (Fig. 6). This may be more crudely made by taking 
a branch of green wood (Fig. 7), flattening off one side of 
the main branch, as shown in the diagram, then lashing the 
forked end down until it forms a proper curve as in Fig. 8. 
If you leave this lashed in that position for about a week, 
or until it dries, it will retain the curve (Fig. 8) desired. 

The mast is a short one with an iron peg in the top (Figs. 
9 and 12). The mast is set in a bench (Fig. 9), or, more 
— speaking, ‘‘ stepped” in a bench, at the bow of the 
oat. 

There remains nothing for you to do now but to lash your 
sails to the spars and set up your craft and try it on the 
ice (Fig. 13). 

You must use some judgment with your ice boat, or ice yacht, 
and not try any monkey business on thin ice. Be sure that 
the ice will bear you and the boat before you try it, and then 
your parents will not scold the writer for telling you how to do 
things which may cause you to break through the ice. 

Where there is no ice scouts can use bicycle wheels in place 
of skate runners and have a prairie schooner which will sail 
over the hard sandy beaches of Florida almost as rapidly as 
over the ice in Maine, Michigan, Wisconsin or Canada. 

Fig. 12 shows the framework of the yacht. Fig 10 shows 
the construction of the rudder, Fig. 12 shows the plan of the 
sail and Fig. 13 shows your little boat in working order. Go 
to it and build one, hoist your sail and let ’er go Gallagher ! 

Build it before the warm wind comes up from the south, 
melts the snow on the banks, softens the ice and ends your 
winter sports. 
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By Dr. B. Leonard 





entistry? 
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may be cut down considerably by the boy who 
is willing to work while attending school. 





HE study of dentistry may well be divided 
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into a pre-dental and then a strict dental 
education. The first two years in dental 








fessions that must be considered before mak- 
ing a choice. For a boy to choose the proper 
thing is a difficult task, The amount of 
money that any one reecives as the result of 
his business depends a great deal on his ability 
to handle his task. 

Dentistry is today one of. the noblest, as 
well as one of the most remunerative of pro- 
fessions. The dentist is recognized as a man 
who aids human nature to conquer its many 
ills, not alone those of the teeth, but of the 
entire system. Not so long ago the dentist 
was regarded as only a man to “ pull” teeth, 
or to fill them, but that time is past. 

The physician of today consults the dentist 
when he finds people are ill, and that they 
have bad teeth or gums. There are many 
cases on record of people unable to walk be- 
cause of rheumatism who consulted a dentist, 
and when a few teeth were extracted or filled 
they regained their former health. Then, 
again, in the insane asylums they have ex- 
tracted teeth for the inmates, and some of 
them have gotten better at once. This same 
thing applies in many disorders, such as those 
of the stomach, nerves, eyes, ears, heart and 


many other diseases that may be traced to 
defective teeth. 

This probably needs a little explanation, as 
you may not have known the real importance 
that the teeth play. The defect in the teeth 
may not be noticeable—that is, to all outward 
appearances the teeth may be in good condi- 
tion. The trouble that is really significant is 
that which is af the roots of the teeth. There 
may be a pus sack there, or there may be 
other inflammatory processes in operation, 
and still one may not be suffering from them. 
Such cases we call “blind trouble;” that 
means trouble that exists, but cannot be de- 
tected by the eye. The X-ray is the means of 
detecting the trouble. I may add here that a 
live tooth is much less liable to cause this 
trouble than one that has had the nerve re- 
moved. 

To become a dentist patience is one of the 
main requirements. No boy should consider 
taking up dentistry unless he has lots of 
patience with people that are suffering. Of 
course, most people nowadays consult the 
dentist twice yearly, whether they have any 
apparent trouble or not, but there are still 


some who wait for pain before they visit the 
dentist. If you have thought of taking up 
dentistry as your life profession, think again, 
and be sure that you really want to be a 
dentist. There are a number that go to 
Dental College, and then when they graduate 
they find that they do not like their work 
well enough to follow it. One must love his 
work to make a success of it, and this is per- 
haps truer of dentistry than of any other busi- 
ness or profession. 


F course, you are probably wondering how 

long you would have to go to college to 
learn to be a dentist, and also how much it 
would cost. The standard time required at 
present is four years, but some dental schools 
are insisting that it be made a five-year course 
instead of four. A five-year course will enable 
the student to gain more practical knowledge 
than is possible in the present course. The 
amount of money needed to go through 
dental school will depend on the person. To 
specify any definite amount would be folly, 
but for an average I would say two thousand 
dollars would be about right. This amount 


school include,many general subjects, such as 
English, as well as many technical subjects 
such as Chemistry, Anatomy and Physiology— 
that is, the course includes a study of the 
entire body, not alone the teeth. This is 
done in order that the student may have a 
thorough understanding of the human ap- 
paratus and its many functions, as well as to 
understand how diseased teeth or gums may 
affect the entire system. This pre-dental edu- 
cation is very vital to the strictly dental edu- 
eation that will follow. It allows the student 
to grasp more fully the dental subjects. 

The strictly dental education is divided into 
theory and practice, neither of which is com- 
plete without the other. Theory is a very 
vital part of dentistry, and it is really the 
foundation upon which all the practical work 
depends. A student that is equally good in 
theory and practice has a much better chance 
of success than one that is proficient in theory 
or practice alone. Some people might think 
that a dentist who was a good practical man 
would be much better than one that was good 
in theory, but such is not the case. Theory 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Scout Things 


at Scout Low Prices 


COUT things of WOOL turn : 
S the cold as a duck’s back sheds : H eo ndid 
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} BLINKER 


water. The SCOUT MACK- 
signal set for in- 












INAW is suitable for any time and 
place, ready for any call upon it, 























the best overcoat bar- 
gain of the day. Look at 
the picture of it. Sizes 12 
to 18 years, catalog number 564; shipping weight 
4 lbs., $7.50. Scoutmasters’ sizes 36 to 44, ship- 
ping weight 5 lbs., $8.50. Order by number 565. 


The new SCOUT’S WOOLEN SHIRT is a 
splendid garment. Comfortable and of long 
wearing quality. Rolling collar, generous patch 
pockets, button flap, lettering “‘Boy Scouts of 
America” over right breast pocket. Coat style. 
Made of 912 oz. olive drab shirting flannel 
Shipping weight | Ib. 3 ozs., $3.50. Order by 
number 649. 

Same shirt in khaki material, shipping weight 
1 lb., $1.75. Order by number 647. Can be 


worn the year round. 


STOCKINGS, number 527, are made from 
pure wool olive drab yarn with reinforced toe 
and heel. Shipping weight 10 ozs., $1.65. 

SWEATER, number 594, meets every sweater 
need. Standing collar, two pockets. Sizes up 
to 36 inch chest, shipping weight | 1/4 Ibs., $3.50 
(number 594); sizes 38 to 44, shipping weight 2 
Ibs., $4.00 (number 595). 

Don’t forget the all-wool SLIPOVER 
sweater, a light weight, sleeveless garment with 
lots of warmth in it. Sizes 34 to 40, $1.00 each, 


Shipping weight 10 ozs. Order by number 661. 

And if you still need a blanket, there is the number 1172 
wool camp blanket, 58x82 inches, weighing 34 lbs. shipping 
weight 5 lbs. $4.00 each; and the No,,1334 finest quality 
pure soft wool blanket, weight 414 lbs. 66 x 84 inches, 
shipping weight 6 Ibs., $6.50. 











PEAKING of Win- 
ter reminds us of 
scout CAMP LAMPS, 
of which number 1292 





is a good example. 











THRIFTY JACK’S MONEYLOG UES 


This is the second of Thrifty Jack’s exposés of interesting stunts with 
money that make those who can do them rich. 








Keep your eyes on my hands, young fellows, and you will see me take 
fire out of money. You don’t believe there is fire in money? 

Some boy please come to the platform. Thank you, scout; stand here. 
How much cash did you have in your pocket this morning? A dollar and 
eighty cents, eh? Let me see it, please. What, it’s not there? You seem 
surprised. Not a single penny therc? What is in your pocket? A hole! 
Let’s see it. Just as I thought. See that hole, fellows? BURNT_right in 
his pocket. What else did you have in that pocket, scout? Nothing? 
Then what burnt the hole in it? Certainly the money must have burnt 
the hole in it, and dropped out. So, of course, money has fire in it. The 
trick is to get the fire out of it so that it won’t burn holes in your pockets 
and drop out. 

Another boy please come to the platform? ‘Thank you. Have you any 
money in your pocket? No? Well, here are four quarters with the fire 
still in them. Put them in your pocket. Now let us see if we can get 
the fire out of em. 

Watch closely, boys, and listen too. 

Scout, see this dandy book full of jokes for only 25c; a bargain! That’s 
right, reach for a quarter-—BUT WAIT—don’t touch your money! Turn your 
back on that book. ‘That's rizht. But here’s a new patent scarf pin that 
changes color with the weather: only 50c. fou want that, don’t you? 
Sure you That’s right, dig down—BUT WAIT—don't touch your money! 
Turn your back on the scarf pin Correct. What do you think of this 
knife? Has a mirror, a nut cracker and a toothbrush, besides three blades. 
Quite a novelty: only 75c.  That’s right, buy quick—WAIT—turn your back, 
don’t touch your money! Ah, but here is something you do want. A good 
watch. Fine time-keeper. Fob attached. Always useful, and only $1.00 
and you have the dollar. Out with it—BUT WAIT—don’t touch it! 


Now look at this. A nifty little fountain pen worth $2.00 any time, 
but you can have it for 75c. A beaut, and will last a lifetime. Yours 


What’s the matter, don’t you want it? Why not? Oh, you don’t need 
it. Did you need those other things? No But you dug for your money 
like a shot to buy them, didn’t you?—and as soon as you turned your back, 
you forgot them. Sure did. But if you had touched your money, 
you, would have found it hot, beginning to burn a hole in your pocket. 
Put your hand in and touch it now. Is it cold? Stone cold. The fire 
is all out of that money. will stay right in your pocket until you 
see something you positively, absolutely NEED to_ have. 

ry that trick, fellows. It’s worth knowing. Remember, money with the 
fire still in it will certainly burn a hole through the best pocket ever made, 
through leather purses, tin banks, steel vaults—and drop-out of sight. 











Carbide auto-lite, new 
features, automatic 
lighter, flame regulator, 
smokeless, brilliant 
steady light. With ex- 
tra carbide container, 
shipping weight | lb., 


What Do You Lack for Camp? 


AMP needs are simple but imperative. How 
about aCOOK KIT? The Wear-Ever Aluminum 
Cook Kit, number 1200, is shown below. Heavy 
gauge Wear-Ever seamless aluminum, in khaki carry- 
ing case with adjustable strap. Every piece Wear- 
Ever: don’t overlook this. Ship’g weight 3 Ibs., $3.50. 


VACUUM FOOD CANTEEN, number 
1219, keeps things hot or cold as you want 
and as long as you want. Holds a pint. 
Encased in heavy tin with springs to ab- 
sorb shocks, and has detachable khaki 
cover. and carrying straps; shipping 


weight 3 Ibs., $4.00. : 


The Wear-Ever Aluminum 
Canteen, number 1466, in heavy 
khaki cover is for keeping water 
cool. Holds a quart and a swallow. 
Shipping weight 2 lIbs., $3.00. 


Getting down to the business of EAT- 
NG, there is the ALUMINUM CAMP 
SET No. 1404, durable and convenient. 
Needed three times a day on hike or camp; 
folds into itself and unfolds into knife, 
spoon and fork, Shipping weight, 6 ozs., 
$1.00. (Khaki waterproof case for above, 
No. 1405, 3 ozs. 20c.) 












































Can You Use These ? 


| Damen scout should qualify in making fire without 
matches. It’s a primitive art worth knowing, and 
figures high in scoutcraft. Here is the whole outfit with 
package of tinder, prepaid for a dollar. Number 1227. 


Got Your Equipment Handbook? 


EE. the official catalog, the November Equipment 

Number of “Scouting,” for full line of scout supplies 
listed at lowest possible prices for scouts. The catalog is 
supplied to all scoutmasters for use of troops; scouts 
can secure own personal copies by sending 10c, to 
cover clerical work, cost of mailing and postage. 















Scout Supply 
Department 


200-5th Avenue, 
New York City 








struction and practice in sound (radio) or light 
(blinker) signals. Shipping weight 2 Ibs. Com- 
lete with battery, $7.50. Number 1306, extra bat- 
teries, number 1306A, 50c prepaid. 

The newest thing in this line is the ““MAR- 
VEL” RADIO RECEIVING OUTFIT, com- 
prising the receiver, 150 feet of solid, hard-drawn 
copper wire, 5 porcelain antenna insulators, 1000 
ohm high sensitivity telephone, leather covered 
headband, telephone cord, single pole, double 
throw antenna switch, adjustable ground clamp, 
oficial code chart, international abbreviation 
chart, directions for installation and operation, 
booklet of 35 lessons in wireless. The whole 
outfit $15.00. Shipping weight, 6} Ibs. Order 
by number 1480. 


Let Your Back Do It 















Pu OTHING 

like a 

roomy HAV- 

. g ERSACK for 

Sure you do, the hike and 

sharp . short camp, so 
here it is. 
: 1 Stout 
are. i khaki ma- 
; " this. — - 

: hay T5e. inforce 
5e. TAKE IT! nike onl 
? straps, 
8 you strong 
buckles. 
It Holds a 
Try th lot, sits 
i easy on’ 
But “cold cash’? you will always find right where you put it, when you the old ¢ 

need it. And it’s in knowing this stunt that men become WORN. * ] back. 
Shipping 
weight 
134 Ibs., 











$2.00. ‘ 
Order by number 592. Famous Rover Pack— 


waterproof. 27in.deep. Shippin ight 23 
Ibs., $5.00. Number 1434. ee ° 


For the Camp Nuisance 


Or yes, the bugler’s a nuisance—at get-em-up 
hour. But three times a day and bed time— 
oh boy! The bugler is one of the picturesque features 
of troop life. Fife, drum and bugle make a great trio. 
SCOUT BUGLE number 1065 is a brass _instru- 
ment of good quality, easy to blow and with mellow 
tone. Key of G with tuning slide to F. Mouth- 
piece attached with chain. 
Shipping weight 21/4 lbs., 
$3.50. Number 1415 is better 
uality, shipping weight 3 
Ibs., $4.00. Extra mouth 
piece of nickel-silver, No. 
1065A, 35c, prepaid. Mo- 
hair bugle 
cord 7 yards 
long with 
tassels, No. 
1226, $1.75 
prepaid. Col- 
ors: red, 
white, blue, 
yellow, and 
combination 
of red, white 
and blue. 
You should 
have a BAG 
for your bu- 
gle, and it 
costs but a 
dollar pre- 
paid. No. 
1235. A very 
good-looking, 
well - made 
blue felt bag 
as shown in 
cut, with 
pocket for 
extra mouth- 
piece. 
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Birthday Greetings! 
ERE we are at our twelfth birthday at last and as proud 
H and happy to be there as any Tenderfoot just ready to 
start in being a really, truly scout. We hope Anniver 
sary Week wlil be a particularly big event in each of your 


lives this year, and make you feel more than ever that the 
Scout Movement is your movement to make of it what you 
will. February is a month of great birthdays, anyway. Wash- 


ington and Lincoln, those two striking examples of manly men 
who embodied in their daily lives every principle of the Scout 
Law were February So was Daniel Boone, the great 
Scout and every boy’s hero. So was Charles Dickens, whose 
fine books I hope every one of you knows well. So were two 
splendid American writers, James Russell Lowell and Henry 


boys. 


W. Longfellow 
By the way there is a poem of Longfellow’s which seems 
particularly applicable to Scouting. Here are two stanzas 


from the poem: 


In the elder days of art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care, 
Each minute and unseen part, 

For the gods see everywhere, 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen, 

Make the house where gods may dwell 
Beautiful, entire and clean. 


Think it over. 


Better Than Burning. 
N certain sections of the West there is such a surplus of 
grain that some of it being used for fuel. Meanwhile 
Russian and Armenian children are starving. In the true 
scout spirit, Boy Scouts of Iowa are scouring the country 
collecting and helping to harvest the grain to be sent to the 
starving people over seas. Farming and industrial interests 
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of the state are co-operating to the fullest extent in the same 
humanitarian spirit, providing free elevator, milling and trans- 
portation service. The papers generally have commented 
favorably on this example of Scout willingness to conserve 


and help others in need. The Sacramento Union, of Cali- 
fornia, says: 
“America owes a great deal to her troops of Boy 
Scouts. During the war, the Boy Scouts rendered in- 


valuable aid in putting the Liberty and Victory Loan 
drives over the top, in rendering aid to the Red Cross and 
other war relief organizations, in policing cities during 
parades of departing and home coming soldiers, in ferret- 
ing out spy plots within our own country, and in doing a 
thousand kindly deeds. In peace time, they have main- 
tained their splendid record of efficient assistance and co- 
operation ‘with public movements. Their services have 
always been at the call of relief and welfare organiza- 
tions, and in civic celebrations they play an important 
part. All this work is aside from the fundamental prin- 
ciple of their order, learning to be virile American men.” 


Father and Son Appear at Same Court of Honor 
RATHER unique and very interesting incident occurred 
recently when, at the Court of Honor session, of the Fort 
Orange Council, Albany, New York, Joseph L. Thorne, Scout- 
master, and his son, John Thorne, both received first class 
scout investiture at the same time. 


Deafness No Handicap 
| ms month we told you of a gallant scout who forged on 
to Eagle Rank in spite of the fact that he had been blind 
for years. It gives us pleasure to mention another scout, 
Ellsworth Davis, who, though born totally deaf, is the ranking 
student at the Polytechnic High School at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, where he has never once received a grading of less 
than A in his studies. He is also an artist of marked promise, 
active in scouting and the winner of medals for selling Liberty 
Bonds and War Savings Stamps. These boys are a real honor 
to the movement and an inspiration to the rest of us. They 
do not admit the possibility of defeat. A scout is brave. 


Speaking of Courage 
HARDLY know when a more striking example of Scout 
courage and scorn of obstacles has reached us than that of 
the one-armed Boy Scout, Howard Rote of Vineland, N. J., 
who dove from the upper deck of a yacht and rescued a child 
who had fallen off a public pier. Both the scout and the child 


were in danger of being crushed between the pier and the 
swinging yacht before the rescue could be effected. This is 
not the first time Rote has qualified as a life saver. Twice 


before he has saved persons from drowning, in one case render- 
ing artificial respiration to the unconscious victim, thus doubly 
saving his life. Rote an Eagle Scout. He, too, has not 
regarded a physical handicap as a bar to progress in Scouting. 
Think it over, you boys, with your eyes that see, ears that 
hear, your sound bodies. Any reason why you shouldn't do 
at least as well as these three scouts? 
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If it Hadn’t Been for the Scouts 

_ Scouts of Broken Arrow, Oklahoma, under the direction 
of their assistant scoutmaster, covered all the territory 

Fire 


endangered during a recent fire with buckets and hose. 


Edited By 
James E. West 


Chief Scout Executive 








Chief G. S. Walker reported that if it had not been for the 
Scouts several houses would doubtless have burned. 


From Roughneck to Veteran-Eagle-Scout master 
I= O’FARRELL, a Veteran and Eagle Scoutmaster of 

Troop 257, Brooklyn, entered Scouting in rather spectacular 
fashion some years ago by heaving a milk bottle at the head 
ot a man who later became his scoutmaster. The Scoutmaster, 
A. Wilson Beeny, now a deputy field executive, never “ batted 
an eyelash,” according to Joe’s story, but approached the gang 
who were responsible for the bottle barrage and signaling out 
Joe remarked with a twinkle, “I say, you're a rotten shot, 
you know.” A conversation followed, into which Scouting 
entered to so good a purpose that Joe and a pal got curious 
enough to attend a scout meeting to which Mr. Beeny invited 
them, and once attending—stuck. ‘I now consider the throw- 
ing of that milk bottle one of the most fortunate incidents of 
my life,” says Joe. He joined the movement in 1914 and 
proved so good a scout that he was soon a patrol leader, 
and as soon as he was‘old enough became an assistant scout- 
master. Two years ago he organized the troop of which he 
is now scoutmaster. 

O'Farrell feels that he owes much to Scouting, especially 
when he realizes the fate of others of the gang with whom he 
used to travel. Two of these have jail records. Most of the 
rest are “‘bums.” O'Farrell is the finest type of scout and 
has always stood for the best in Scouting, and by his example 
and high quality of leadership has instilled these ideals in the 
hearts of the many boys with whom he has come in contact. 


Good Service at Fire 


T the recent serious fire at New Haven, Conn., in which 
seven persons lost their lives and many others were 


injured, scouts did noticeable service aiding orderlies in haspi- 








tals, and so forth. At three separate street -corners scouts saw 
congestion of traffic with no officer on duty and in each case 
the boy stepped into the breach and directed traffic himself for 
over two hours in the pouring rain. 


Getting Results , 
A CERTAIN troop of Boy Scouts noticed the fact that the 
inhabitants of their borough were neglecting to Keep their 
garbage pails properly covered. The troop respectfully 
reported their findings to the authorities. An item appeared 
immediately in the local newspaper calling attention to the 
Health. Department Laws. In a week practically every garb- 
age pail in the borough wore its cover. The Scouts had gotten 
results. 


Just a Tenderfoot—-But ! 

OWN in Mobile, Ala., is a small scout named Julian 
J Savage. He is only a tenderfoot, but he is tremendously 
interested in Scouting, especially in first aid work, and has 
for a long time been right on the spot wherever the older boys 
were getting first aid training. So far—so good. But all at 
once came the Tenderfoot’s big hour when he was no spectator, 
but the *“ whole show.” His little brother accidentally thrust 
his arm through a window pane, severing an artery.’ Julian 
was at hand and in action instantly. He improvised a tourni- 











quet and used a broom handle as a windlass. The tourniquet 
was applied in ‘precisely the right spot, the flow of blood 
stopped. When the doctor arrived he pronounced that he 
couldn’t have done a better job himself and that the scout had 
beyond a doubt saved the little fellow's life. 


A Word From the War Department 
HE War Department, through its Adjutant General, P. C. 
Harris, addressed the following letter to President Living- 
stone in acknowledgment of the part taken by scouts in connec- 
tion with the Armistice lay ceremonial at Arlington: 
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* Acknowledgment is made of the tribute placed by you 
on the bier of the Unknown American Soldier who lost his 
life during the World War, and whose burial took place 
November 11, 1921.” 

“The War Department is deeply grateful for this evi- 
dence of sympathetic reverence to the spirit of those who 
made the supreme sacrifice for a great ideal.” 


Out of a Good Turn 

R. L. H. BECK of Atlanta, Ga., has placed in the custody 

of the Local Council a bond for $1,000, the interest of 
which is to be used perpetually to provide medals to be 
awarded Georgia scouts who render remarkably meritorious 
service involving courage, endurance and the like. The idea 
originated in Mr. Beck’s mind as a result of having noticed a 
Boy Scout in a sleeping car carrying two heavy suitcases for 
a lady and who, having seated her comfortably, courteously 
refused a tip. 


A Thrilling Experience 
HE scouts of Troop 16, Atlanta, who had the privilege 
recently of listening in at the powerful radio station of 
the Georgia Railway and Power Company have all become 
wireless enthusiasts. Small wonder either. It is rather a high 
adventure to hear operators at work in Berlin, Rome and Bor- 








deaux, as well as San Francisco, New York and Philadelphia. 
These are wonderful days. We are nearer Puck's power to 
“girdle half the world in twenty seconds” than William 
Shakespeare dreamed mere humans ever would be. 


Life Saving Medals 
EDALS as follows for heroic service in the saving of life 
have been awarded by the National Court of Honor since 
its last meeting in May, 1921: 

GoLp MepaLts—* Thomas Robinson, Troop 4, Camden, N. J.; 
Henry A. Skilton, Troop 12, Wilmington, Del. 

SILveR MepaLs—George 8. Allen, Troop 1, Bridgeport, Pa. ; 
Joseph Buckley, Troop 2, Allston, Mass. ; Loren C, Underwood, 
Troop 19, Denver, Colo.; Myles Turner, Troop 1, Lancaster, 
Ohio; Horace Viner, Troop 15, Denver, Colo.; Charles E. 
Carter, Troop 1, Tutwiller, Miss.; Morris Carmedy, Troop 2, 
Painesville, O.; Floyd Lamb, Troop Westerly, R. I.; Cyril 
Ashworth, Troop 5, Westerly, R. I.; Mi'burn L. Fay, Troop 2, 
Lincoln, Ill.; Edwin Brockman, Troop 47, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Michael Larick, Troop 1, Emporium, Pa.; F. Austin Culver, 
Troop 1, Princess Anne, Md. ; Cainp Bonds, Troop 1, Muskogee, 
Okla. ; William Barrar, Troop 5, Charleston, W. Va.; John A. 
Wilson, Troop 5, Columbus, O.; T. E. Tappan, Jr., Troop 1, 
Helena, Ark. ; Eugene Krenkle, Troop 1, Niagara, Wis. ; Charles 
R. Green, Troop 1, Edna Mills, Calif.; Richard A. Dee, 
Troop 50, Hartford, Conn.; Paul Wolfert, Troop 12, Warren, 
Ohio; Glen A. Case, Troop 30, Des Moines, Iowa.; Percy A. 
Baker, Troop 1, Terryville, Conn.; Ferman Villamil, Troop 1, 
Florida, N. Y.; Richard Wolven, Troop 1, Raritan, N. J. 





An Englishman’s Tribute to Scouting 

ORD RIDDELL, spokesman for the British delegation at the 

Washington Conference, is tremendously interested in 
scouts and never failed to notice the changing groups of 
scouts in their uniforms and orange neckerchiefs who served 
as pages at the conference. ‘ We have a particularly tender 
spot in our hearts for the little chap in the scout uniform,” 
said Lord Riddell and added that England owed much to its 
scouts who manned the British coasts, relieving men for serv- 
ice. “I'll never forget,” he went on to say, “ what the scouts 
did in one little village in Monmouthshire, Wales. At the 
beginning of the war, when it’ was a new thing to see the 
wounded coming home, all of the people used to turn out toe 
greet them at the railway station. But it was a ten-mile walk 
each way, and pretty soon the wounded got to be an old story 
and the people stopped at home. But the scouts never 
deserted. Every time the wounded came they trudged the ten 
miles to the station and then trudged home again. They never 
shirked, never pleaded tired, and they welcomed home the 
wounded until the last one came.” 

Lord Riddell, who, by the way, is the publisher of the 
British magazine, The Boy Scout, believes that Scouting has 
a wonderful future, based as it is on friendship, understanding 
and unselfishness. With all his fondness for the British Boy 
Scout, he is sure “ that they are no handsomer, no kinder, nor 
more courteous and obliging than my splendid, manly young 
friends at the Conference at Washington.” 
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Some All American Troops 
NDER the auspices of the Salem, Oregon, Council several 
soy Scout Troops have been formed at Chemans School 
among the Indian boys. The idea originated with George 
sent, a Cheyenne Chieftain, whose father was a close friend 
of Kit Carson, General Fremont and other famous plainsmen. 
Uncle Sam’s permission was obtained to have his wards prac- 
tice Scouting, whose outdoor activities are similar to those 
carried on by their ancestors from time immemorial. 


* Scout Robinson lost his own life in saving that of another 
scout. The medal was transmitted to his widowed mother. 
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F YOU wear Kaynee Blouses you can have 

a good time on the floor without worrying 
about hurting them. And besides you can 
rest assured that you have the strongest ma- 
terials, the finest workmanship and the smartest 
design that can be had because Kaynees are 
the best boys’ blouses made. 
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Send for a copy of the Scout Law in colors, ready for framing. It’s Free 


Ihe Kaynee Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
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O story out of the Arabian Nights 

is more wonderful than the one 

that has grown up about radio. 

The genie who built palaces over 
night at one’s command must have been 
a handy fellow to have around, and the 
magic carpet, which transported. you 
across the country im a moment, was a 
remarkable vehicle. Any boy in the coun- 
try today, however, can work magic on 
his own account beyond the dreams of 
the Arabian magicians. Instead of rub- 
bing a ring to call up a genie he merely 
sticks a plug in a box or closes a switch 
and finds himself in touch with the world. 
No genie is needed. A radio receiver plus 
an intelligent boy can turn this trick, a 
more amazing one than any performed by 
the minions of the magic lamp. 

It was only a prince or some very lucky 
fellow who commanded genii in the Ara- 
bian Nights stories, but today any boy 
can set up in the magician business on his 
own account. And what magic can he 
perform? Why just this: He can pick 
voices and music out of the air, after they 
have come silently winging their way 
through hundreds of miles of space. 

There are some 300,000 radio stations 
of one kind or another in the United 
States. All are performing the miracle. 
They are to be found in flats and apart- 
ment houses of crowded cities, or on lone- 
ly farms. No section of the entire coun- 
try, however remote, is without them. 
The air above every boy’s home is alive 
with radio now. That air is a vast auditori- 
um, or, if you will, the largest school in the 
world, since every operator who listens is 
giving his close attention at one time or 
another to those who address them. 
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That air is silent to those who haven't 
radio receivers. But it is at once a story 
book and a. theatre to the boys who have 
acquired the means making audible the music 
and speech the invisible waves throw out for 
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President of the National Amateur Wireless Association 
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Major J. Andrew White, President of the National Amateur Wireless Association, and Editor of this 
the Association Headquarters, Operating the Newest Type of Radio Transmitter 


hundreds of thousands of square miles. 

This enormous audience could not be seat- 
ed in the Yale Bowl or in a dozen of our 
largest theatres. Almost daily some new form 
of entertainment is devised for this audi- 
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Gossiping with 


ence and sent out for its amusement and 
instruction. With wireless receiving ap- 
paratus any boy can enjoy a remarkable 
program of music and some of the very 
best artists in the land, It is no longer 
necessary to journey to distant cities and 
pay fabulous prices to hear entertain- 
ments. Just stay at home and listen, in 
comfort and, without charge, enjoy the 
finest concerts, 


T would naturally be thought that long 

study and considerable talent would 
be necessary in order to learn to work 
such magic. But the fact is, every diffi- 
culty has been removed, and the entire 
operation is so simple that it is within 
the reach of all. The apparatus looks a 
bit complicated to those who see it for 
the first time, but small boys, many of 
them in knickerbockers, get the hang of 
it after only a few days’ experience. For 
those who want to become really profi- 
cient there are a number of radio schools 
where the art is taught quickly and 
cheaply. Or it may be learned by corre- 
spondence. Thousands of bright Amer- 
ican boys have become pretty expert, 
however, having literally picked up their 
knowledge without the advantages of reg- 
ular training. . 

The fact that upwards of a quarter 
million people have radio receivers in 
their homes indicates, of course, that the 
apparatus is far from expensive. <A few 
dollars buys the requisite materials, and 
assemble them into 


any ingenious boy can 
a set, instali and operate it. A small 
receiving set, consisting of aerial wire, a 


tuner, a detector and one phone may be pur- 
(Concluded on page 38) 
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VERY boy should be interested in 

building a wireless receiver, something 

he can point to one day and say: “It 

works; try it.” That's a great mo- 
ment, when your friends hear music or voices 
or dots and dashes coming over the air. 

The heart of a wireless receiver is a small 
piece of mineral which you can buy for a few 
cents, which detects the wireless currents. 
You need a cup to contain it, and this is 
easily made, as explained later. Then there 
is the tuning coil, which is harder to make, 
but is necessary so the receiver can be aa- 
justed to the length of the incoming wireless 
wave. Another essential device is a con- 
denser, which prevents the currents from 
passing through the tuning coil instead of the 
telephone receiver. This article will tell you 
how to make these three devices. 

The tuning coil first. -It is a very simple 
matter to build a double slide tuner for re- 
ceiving; no special tools are needed and the 
materials required are cheap and easily ob- 
tained. 

Begin with the tuning coil. You will first 
made from 


need two wooden tuner heads 
blocks of some hard wood, measuring three 
inches square and a half inch thick. On the 


face of each of these blocks turn a ring two 
and a half inches in diameter and a quarter 
inch deep to hold the card board tube around 
which the wires are to be wound. 


The cardboard tube should measure two 
and a half inches in diameter and seven 
inches in length. Before winding dry it 


thoroughly in an oven and paint with a thick 
coat of shellac on both sides. Purchase a 
half pound of No. 26 B and S gauge single 
cotton covered wire for winding. Wind this 
smoothly and closely in a single layer, start- 
ing and finishing one-half inch in from each 
end of the tube. The whole should then be 
treated to a second coat of shellac. 

You will need two slider rods over which 
move the sliders for making contact with the 
wire of the coil. The rods are three-six- 
teenths of an inch square and seven and one- 
half inches long. The sliders are made of 
square brass tubes which will fit over the 
rods. There are two of these, each measur- 
ing one-half an inch in length. To the side 
of each of these solder a short piece of No. 
30 gauge phosphor bronze strip, three-quar- 
ters of an inch long and three-sixteenths of 
an inch wide, bent in the shape shown in the 
drawing. 


O assemble the tuning coil the ends of the 
tube are secured in the circular grooves in 

the wooden heads. Next slip the slides into 
position on the rods, These are mounted across 
the top of the tuning coil and secured with 
brass nails. The rods must be at the exact 
center of the heads and parallel with the 
axis of the coil. The bronze slips on the 
lower sides of the sliders should be bent so 
that they will run firmly, but without friction 
over the wire. Scrape the insulation off the 
wire in a straight, narrow path under each 
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of the sliders so that there will be a good 
contact with each wire. 

Mount a binding post at the center of each 
of the tuner heads. 

To connect up, fasten the right hand end 
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HE dream of years has been realized. 
American amateur radio operators 
have succeeded in sending across the 
Atlantic! 

This feat opens a new era in the history of 


EL 
Wireless Scouts Attention 


after BOYS’ LIFE will devote this page to a Radio Department that will be complete in every 


Hise good news for the thousands of amateur radio enthusiasts throughout the country. Here- 


detail. 


Major J. Andrew White, President of the National Amateur Wireless Association, has 


consented to conduct this new Radio Department for BOYS’ LIFE, and under his direction news of the 
big amateur field, gossip that will interest every wireless enthusiast, the newest inventions relating to the 
field and the fundamentals of mechanics of radio operations will be publizhed. There will be bully how-to- 
make articles relating to radio appliances and a host of other information invaluable to the amateur wireless 
operator. This is the biggest thing that has yet been done for you fellows who talk through the sky and 
you will find, once you get started on this department, you will not want to miss a single issue of BOYS’ 


LIFE. Watch for it. It’s big stuff. 
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of the coil with the binding post on the right 
hand head and connect the binding post on 
the left hand head with the sliding rod 
mounted on the front of the coil, and the 
tuning coil is complete. 
The fixed condenser, which is next to be 
(Concluded on page 38) 





amateur work both in American and Europe. 
Now that it has been proven that amateur 
stations are capable of such long distance 
transmission, popular enthusiasm for radio 
will be greatly increased, New and fascinat- 
ing possibilities are opened for the amateur. 

More than 10,000 amateur wireless oper- 
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ators in the United States and Canada partici- 
pated in the tests. Many operators installed 
new sets of the latest type for the purpose. 
Several weeks before the test was made Paul 
F. Godley made a special trip to Europe to 
direct the receiving of the messages. He was 
selected as being the best informed American 
on amateur radio reception. 

The first test was made on December 7th, 
and subsequent tests were made on ten suc- 
ceeding nights. Preliminary trials were 
made by hundreds of entrants communicat- 
ing with each other all over the United States 
and Canada, each station being allotted a 
period of time for transmission in these pre- 
liminaries. The stations meeting the require- 
ments were given secret instructions and were 
then assigned a time to transmit to Mr. God- 
ley, who was listening in for them in Scot- 
land, but without knowledge of what stations 
were to call him. 

As the hour for the test approached tens 
of thousands of amateurs on both sides of 
the Atlantic were at their stations listening 
intently. It was expected that the test would 
make radio history. Godley waited in com- 
pany with several well known British scien- 
tists who had been delegated to check the 
results. The American had installed his re- 
ceiving station in a small town near Glas- 
gow, in Scotland. Special regenerative cir- 
cuits were employed to magnify the signals 
sent out on the 200-meter wave lengths used 
by the American amateurs. At four o’clock 
in the morning of December 8th (British 
time) the receiving instruments picked up 
the first amateur radio call to cross the At- 
lantic. The honor of being the first to get 
across was shared by six amateurs who had 
combined in building a station at Greenwich, 
Conn. Later, some twenty-five or thirty ama- 
teurs in all were heard. This startling news 
was not known in America for hours, how- 
ever, as the British laws for the amateur are 
less liberal than the American, especially in 
the matter of power; and in consequence de- 
velopment has been retarded. The lateness 
of the hour also made it impossible to send 
word by the local land telegraph. It was 
therefore almost twenty-four hours before 
news was received in America, via high-pow- 
ered commercial radio, that the tests had 
been completely successful. 

The achievement was not a freak, nor the 
result of a happy accident by a single isolated 
amateur station. In the tests, amateur sta- 
tions which succeeded in getting across were 
scattered throughout the eastern half of the 
United States, but irrespective of location, 
their signals were clearly read and readily 
identified. ; 

Geographical location in America appa- 
rently makes little difference in tne new over- 
seas amateur radio, and its possibilities; an 
amateur in San Francisco is the same dis- 
tance from Scotland as a station in Georgia. 
The wireless waves sent out from San Fran- 
cisco travel over the top of the earth in the 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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H ELLO, gang! Good old gang! Come in! 

Come in! Mighty glad to see you! Big- 
gest crowd we ever had in here. No doubt 
about it. Scout Movement must be booming 
right along. Lots of new faces in the bunch 
today. Hey! Slim! Please tie that bearskin 
tightly across the door. Some of these new- 
comers may get excited before this confab is 
over and start a stampede. Now, then, I'll 
throw a few logs into the fireplace and we'll 
be all hunky-dorie. How’s that! 

“Fine and dandy, Cave Scout.” 

“Well, what’s on your minds today?” 

“Cave Scout, please, what’s your name?”- 

“Tell us a story!” 
“ What kind of a pack sack do you use?” 
“If a patrol leader keeps skipping meet- 


” 
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Cease firing! I surrender! But, say, we 
can’t get anywhere talking all at once. One 
at a time, please. All right, you, sitting over 
there under that fishing rod, what’s your ques- 
tion ? 

“Do you mean me?” 

“Ta” 

“T couldn’t decide’ whether you meant me 
or somebody near me, And I’m not quite sure 
my question is important enough to be talked 
over at a big meeting like this. I have a little 
money earned and I can’t decide whether to 
buy a scout axe or a mess kit. What would 
you advise?” 

Pardon me if I ask you a question. How 
long has this problem been on your mind? 

“ About two weeks, I guess.” 

“Two weeks! Say, brother Scout, suppose 
you had made up your mind two weeks ago 
and bought either of the articles you mention. 
Couldn’t you have hopped to it and earned 
enough to buy the other? And right now, in- 
stead of wondering which one to buy, you 
would have had them both. Fact is, you’re 
afraid.” 

* Afraid of what, Cave Scout?” 

“ Afraid of making up your mind.” 

“ But surely, Cave Scout, you don’t think a 
fellow should go tearing into a thing right off 
the bat without taking time to decide what is 
best, do you?” 

No, not in every case. But the point I’m 
making is that every one of us must make 
decisions and we must learn to make them 
without too much delay. 

Suppose you are going to take a train. 
You have only ten minutes to get to the 
depot. There are two ways to go. One way 
is shorter than the other but the streets 
are always crowded with traffic and it is 
hard to make good time. The other way 
is farther but usually clear going. If you 
take either way and hustle you will probably 
catch the train. But if you stand on the 
corner and debate with yourself which way 
is best you will be left. 

Suppose you and your pal go fishing. You 
are the cautious chap who never makes a 
mistake. You refuse to make a cast until 
you are sure you will have a strike. Your 
pal, however, keeps the old reel singing a 
tune all the time, shooting at every lilypad 
and every riffle that offers a _ prospect. 
Which will catch the most fish? 

This old world we find ourselves in is a 
late model, high power, and all eight cylin- 
ders are working. We must think fast and 
act fast—or take the dust. 

We must learn to recognize quickly 
whether a question is of great or trivial im- 
portance. If it is of little consequence we 
can decide quickly and it won't make a 
great deal of difference if we have guessed 
wrong. If the question is of importance, then 
we must be more sure of our ground before 
going ahead. 

* But Cave Scout, how is a fellow going to. 
tell what is the best thing to do?” 

Can't always. But we can size up a 
problem with whatever common sense we 
may possess and do what seems best. We 
can also bring to bear on the problem what- 
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ever experience we may have had. For in- 
stance, if I have tried several times to catch 
pike with frogs in a certain lake, and have 
had no luck, it would be common sense to 
try minnows or some other bait the next 
time I went. You see, every bit of experience 
we get—and we accumulate a vast amount 
of it every day—will help us to handle our 
problems more successfully if we only have 
sense enough to take advantage of, it. 

“Yes, Cave Scout, I can see how that 
works in questions as to which of two or 
more ways of doing something is best. But 
how about it when you are puzzled as to 
whether or not a certain way is right or 
wrong.” 






Well, there again a fellow has common 


sense and experience to help him. But he 


has something more important than either. | 


Everyone of us is born with an instinct that 
helps us to distinguish right from wrong. 
Sometimes this is called “ conscience.” 


OR instance, the first time a fellow sug- 
gests that you cheat in an examination 
in school, you know it is wrong. That first 
feeling you get is the right one. You may be 
argued out of this feeling—you may even 
argue yourself out of it—but that first feel- 
ing should be your guide. It almost never 
fails. 
It is a mighty dangerous thing to fail to 
obey your first impulses when questions of 


right or wrong are up for decision. If, when ; 


you are tempted to do something, your in- 
stinct holds up a hand like a traffic cop and 
says “Stop!”, you ignore the signal, the 
next time you are in a similar situation the 
signal will be less strong. And every time 
the signal is ignored it becomes weaker, until 
finally you get no signal at all. 

But if your conscience or “traffic cop” 
isn't much good, here is a test that will be 
absolutely sure to help you. If it is sug- 
gested that you smoke a cigarette, for in- 
stance, just ask yourself this question ‘“‘ What 
would Mother have me do?” And if you 
are really in doubt as to what she might 
think about it, go and ask her. Our mothers, 
boys, will never .point out the wrong trail 
when it comes to a question of right or 
wrong. Oh yes, I know perfectly well that 
some of us sometimes think we know more 
about certain things than our mothers or 
our dads, but if we will just use what 
little intelligence we may have, our common 
sense will tell us that our mothers and our 
dads, having lived in this world for a con- 
siderable number of years more than we 
have, ought to know more about it. And 
they do. 

A boy asked me the other day what good 
it was doing him to go to school. I told 
him his school work is giving him a lot of 
experience that will help him to make deci- 
sions. Every problem he solves in arith- 
‘metic will be of use to him in solving prob- 
lems after he gets out of school, and life 
consists very largely of just one thing—solv- 
ing problems. And solving problems is an- 
other way of saying “ making decisions.” 

So we can see that success in life depends 
very largely on one’s ability to make up his 
mind. The man who can size up a situa- 
tion quickly and accurately and then act 
promptly will succeed. And the men who 
are able to do that grow out of boys who 
have had some practice in their ’teens, 

Last fall a friend of mine went deer hunt- 
ing. He was stationed on a runway while 
the rest of the party was making a drive 
through the swamp. Suddenly two deer 
came out of the same woods at the same time, 
both easy shots. The hunter pointed first 
at one and then at the other but couldn't 
decide which one to shoot.’ Then they 
caught sight of him, stuck up their tails and 
jumped for cover and he went home with- 
out any venison. 

Tue Cave Scout. 
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How would you like to have a real power boat of your own this 
Spring —a boat so safe that your folks won’t object to your run- 


ning it ? 


Now you're talking! Rowing is good fun, 
but it doesn’t hold a candle to the kick of a 
motor behind you. The time will soon be here 
when the water near you will be dotted with 
boats, getting ready for the glorious days of 
summer fun, and if * can join the fleet with 
a power boat—well, you'll own the water, 
that’s all. Ordinary rowboats are just “ole 
tubs” compared to the boat with a Spinaway 
Detachable Rowboat Motor slung over the 
stern, ai.d the fellow who owns a Spinaway 
is in a different class, just as much a captain 
as the man on the bridge of a big ocean liner. 


The fun you and the bunch can have with a 


list. 





Spinaway is endless—and talk about thrills! 
Pile in and get settled with the packs, give the 
starting handle a twist, and you're off. Ahead 
of you is some fellow rowing. Behind you the 
water is churning, kicked up by the trusty 
Spinaway propeller. Your hand is on the tiller 
and you swing in a little to let him take your 
waves. Swish—and you're past him. "The 
water fairly slips by and you head her for the 

oint. Slap! Now you've caught the waves. 

it tight, fellows. You just want to shout for 
the joy of living as you straighten her out and 
make for the camp or fishing grounds—and 
the fun can all be yours. It’s up to you. 


Here’s The Proposition 


We want you to help us sell Spinaway motors by giv- 
ing us the names of some of the people in your town 
who own rowboats or canoes. You can find this out 
easily and then write the names on the cards which 
we will send you. We will follow up the names you 
give us and keep track of the motors we sell to your 
And we'll keep you posted. If some other fellow 
in your town beats you to it in sending the same 
name, we'll tell you. 


Our plan, which we will tell you in detail when you write us, 
shows you how we will work to give you the chance to get 
a brand new SPINAWAY for your own, free of charge. All 
you have to do is to write for the cards— we'll do / 
the selling and you run the motor. / 


NOW FELLOWS— Zz 
CLIP THE COUPON —>/ 


Make a start today toward earning your / 
Spinaway Motor. The coupon brings 4 
you cards and the story of the plan & 
whereby you may become the proud DS) 
owner of @ Spinaway. Just write on 7 ro 
the coupon how many cards you want g 

us to send you—a card for cach Rd 
boat owner. We'll mail you the / .: © 
plan and the cards promptly, 7 S > 
and the minute you send them 


With With k we'll start working the / 
4y Megnete OOP: times and betping you / SS y. 
ignition Ignition earn your Spinaway. / ee oy 
g 


Spinaway BoatMotorCo. / ¢."s 5) 6 
Owned and Controlled by HOEFERMFG.CO. J ro S Ss 9 8 
214 So. Chicago Ave., Freeport, Il. 





February Camera 
Contest Results 


First Prize Awarded to Daniel Bledsoe of Pasadena, Cal. 
for his Photograph, “Just Like a Painting”’ 


(Contest rules appear on page 39) 


# HAVING Ir ALL ‘To HIMS 
. SOSeF Hie Ceskesdoverasio. TARRY DMUULLS, KAlI823 City. 


JUST LIKE A PAINTING “SCOUTS IN BOLIVIA, 18,000 FT. UP 
Daviet, Brapsoe Pasadena, Cal Scoulmoster 0S BeLt, LaPez, Bolivia, §. Ameriva 


Stout LaRoLD VirséLt, Solem Jil Rout Mener Catiin, Reguolle ERY. Stout Denar Dovey, or Maren AOANE, Dercon 


ASOUTIS CHEERFUL. == ss LEAFY LANDscapr 
. oR Cas WV. PERRIN HAROLD GRAHA/4, roger. Oa . 


+ Bra) thas ie ey hess K y 

MIGUEL, MISSION OF OLD CALIFORNIA 

. be bY WILLARD MORGAN 
Claremont. Cal ° 


MND ROCKS ‘ LOOKING DOWN ON THEM hee *” SRAScours ? 
C.BURMS, Los Arrgeles, Cal. CARL JONSON, Br 6 WALTER Curee San Aritorms Tex. Muna Aion Webdee py pe 
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liank’s old scow out of the bend tonight!” 

He knew none of the crew would wander 
aft to take a look down in the stern wheel 
space. They would be sleeping forward on 
the sandbag cargo or on the barges ere they 
went on duty for the next defence against 
the Father of Waters in his angry mood. 

But lying stretched out on the stern trans- 
verse rod, Tolly noticed that the long wooden 
box over the belt was secured by iron set 
screws. The nearest of these was loose, too; 
the top quivered up and down soggily in the 
spatter of water, 

**Maybe I could holler in that hole where 
the belt runs through? I might signal to 
Dailey somehow!” he thought. “TI could 
hang here an hour if only I could make ’em 
understand to keep out of the bend!” 

He got a hand to the screw flange and 
tugged, After awhile it turned a bit until 
the rust locked it. 3ut this gave play to 
the iron clamp which held the single plank 
top of the box. When Tolly could get a 
finger hold between the plank and the side 
wall he shouted with eagerness. He could 
drag the plank a few inches at this end! 

Staring over it he saw the eight-inch belt 
sliding smoothly away through a slit in the 
end wall. He even caught the twinkle of 
the engine room lights, and the warm greasy 
puff of its air. And yanking the planking 
out and crowding his wet body over it he 
yelled and yelled. He even reached a hand 
down under the belt and wiggled his fingers. 
Then he lay back and stared at the belt now 
rapidly getting wet from the showering 
water. 

“Old Dailey ought to notice it’s wet and 
come see what's the matter!” Tolly mut- 
tered dismally. ‘“ But nobody ever notices 
things until they go wrong! He's prob'’ly 
hanging his head out the side watching the 
river.” 


HE prisoner dared not drag the loose 

plank off lest it be struck by the blades, 
for if this happened it would certainly knock 
him off his roost and brain him ‘as well. So 
he continued to yell and stare down in the 
five-inch crack at the gray, smooth belt which 
was hastening the Mary Belle on to her doom 
and fifty lives with her. If only he might 
cut that web or send some message along 
it, do anything to attract Engineer Dailey 
from his satisfied belief that his stout old 
motor was doing all that an oil engine should 
in the battle for the levees! 

Tolly even dug his fingernails into the belt 
furiously until they were burned by the fric- 
tion. He reached an arm in clear to his 
shoulder until the belt edge sawed his flesh, 
yelled and wiggled his hand. He could even 
touch the inside frame between the upper 
and lower sweeps of belting, and it was on 
this that his fingers came in contact with 
something loose. He clutched this and drag- 
ged it out. Nothing more than a round 
wooden box of thick grease, with Dailey’s 
finger marks on the top! 

Tolly stared disgustedly at it. If it had 
been even a monkeywrench he might have 
slithered it in on the floor, and Dailey would 
have come aft to see how it happened to be 
mixed up with the belt. 

And then Tolly’s eyes began to bulge with 
an idea. He lay still under the showering 
water from the paddle blades on that jerk- 
ing rod and stared at the grease box. 

“I can make that old boy take notice. 


. He’ll have to when his gear goes to slipping 


over that motor drive-wheel! He sure will 
be ticklish if his fly wheel begin to race! 
Yes, sir—a slipping belt in mid-river will 
wake ’em up worse’n a fire!” 

He dug his fingers into the grease box. 
Then he hesitated. How far was the Mary 
Belle from the danger area where the cross 
current setting down into the roaring crev- 
asse would sweep an overloaded towboat to 
destruction? She might be already in the 


“draw,” and Cap’n Hank not yet aware of 
it. If Tolly disabled the motor for even two 
minutes at a critical spot he would bring on 
the very catastrophe he was trying to save 
them from! 

“But she'll be wrecked anyhow if she 
keeps on— ” he muttered doggedly. ‘* Maybe 
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they’d have a chance now—and wouldn’t 
five minutes later! It’s me that’s got to take 
the chance for’em! Fifty men on her, and—” 

He plunged his wet hand into the grease, 
then up against the inner surface of the belt. 
From edge to edge he smeared the stuff, and 
watched the masses that dripped from his 
fingers whirled away aft on the under side 
to the shaft bearing. He dug again and 
rubbed, holding handsful upon the web that 
began to glisten; and then came a flap!— 
as the motor drive-wheel spun through an 
oily space, 

“Hear that motor race, now!” yelled 
Tolly. ‘“ There it goes again—slip—start— 
whirr!” 


E gouged the rest of his box grease out 

upon the web, which stopped a moment, 
jerked on with the engine snarling loudly 
whenever it was freed from the load. Tolly 
heard an astounded cry forward. Then a 
yell of alarm above. But the thing that he 
was most alive to was that the dreaded 
stern wheel had staggered and all but 
stopped. It jerked with another failing blow 
as he came to his feet. Then, watching his 
chance, he leaped for the sinking spoke near- 
est him, dashed from that to the hub bracing 
and then swung out to the frame timbers. 
The wheel crashed down on the foaming 
waters once more as he ran forward outside 
the housing. And Tolly almost collided with 
a deckhand hurrying aft. 

“Sand your belt!” he yelled as he jumped 
into the engine room where Old Pete Dailey 
was jerking the clutch and staring at dark 
patches on the floor. “I did that, Mr. Dailey! 
But get her going, again! The levee’s gone 
out at Bonnet Rouge, and you’re driving 
square into it!” 

“Tell the captain!” roared Dailey. 
“Greased my belt ?—how’d you do it?” 

Tolly was racing up the stairs to burst 
into the wheelhouse where the skipper was 
staring back and shouting his alarm. It was 
no place to have the power give out at best. 

“Look at that water run!” he yelled. 
‘Bringin’ us broadside on, too!” ; 

He jangled his bell cord as Tolly grabbed 
his arm. “It’s crevasse water, Cap’n Hank! 
You're fair in it! Better cut those barges 
loose, and hold out—hold ’way out to port! 
Bonnet Rouge went out—Mr. Curtis sent me 
to tell you—and I been jammed up under 
the wheel!”’ 

“The wheel?’ stammered the _ skipper 
puzzledly. ‘He rattled his speaking tube and 
roared into it: ‘ Gi’me some steerage way 
down there—she’s drifting sta’board! Cut 
those moorin’s then, Mr. Lance!” 

He shouted down to the engine room, ‘and 
then forward to his mate who was scattering 
the startled men on the sandbags on the 
foredeck. There were cries of alarm now, 
for, with the motor running down, the roar 
of the plunging, muddy waters through the 
crevasse came distinctly out of the bend, The 
boat's lights showed the rush of the cross 
current out of the river. 

Tolly stood silently watching the uproar 
he had raised. Down in the engine room 
they had thrown sand on fhe belt until the 
drive-wheel picked the gritty surface. And 
when the old paddle wheel began to smash 
the water again, the Mary Belle began to 
back, inch by inch, foot by foot into the 
yellow tide. Swift blows of axes had severed 
the two barges and they went lurching off on 
the flood into darkness. 

“Well,” muttered Cap’n Hank at last, wip- 
ing the sweat from his eyes, ‘ She’s makin’ 
off—she’s clawin’ out o’ that death spill! 
Hear it roar? Must be a mile of the bank 
caved, the way the water sucks westerly! 
Now, boy, you tell me again, what happened, 
hey?” 

“I told you all there was—mostly. When 
you get the Mary Belle warped in somewhere 
on the west bank, I’d like to leg off and re- 
port to Mr. Curtis. He said if the river 
blew out we'd get a chance to sleep; and if 
it didn’t, we’d have to take a rest anyway.” 
Tolly looked at his black and swollen hands: 
“It’s no use crying over a spilled river, Cap’n 
Hank, is it?” 












Endorse Conn 
Saxophones 


1—Soseph Smith, Victor rec- 
ords: “‘Conn tone appeals.’’ 

2—Paul Biese, Columbia rec- 
— “Excels my expectas 
‘ions. 

8—Isham Jones,Brunswick rec- 
ords: ‘‘Most remarkable in- 


” 


ne Henton, Victor 

records: ‘‘Noother approach- 
es Conn.”’ 

5—Ted Lewis,Columbia records: 
“Mo ect saxophone 


C—Mathew Amaturo, Benson’s 
Orchestra: ‘“‘All one could 

, bs, “aed 

1— 


Starita, Grey Gull records: 

ox ngeestionas ly the best.”’ 

8—Al Knecht, Sousa Soloist: 
“Best I ever used.”” 

9—F. Molineu, Garde Reaqhtie, 
Paris: ‘‘Superior to all.”’ 
10—Jean_ Moermans, Gilmore 

and Sousa: “None can equal 

Conn.”’ 
11—Ruth 

tuoso: “‘Truly wonderful.’’ 
a Virgil Moore, instructor: 
‘lo 


we part o my success 
onn. 


le, feminine vir- 


17—Lew Reynolds, soloist: “Im. 
rovements valuable to per- 


‘ormer. 
18—John Becker, Soloist: 
1~aee eee perfect.’” 
ly rown’s 
Sextet: “Our absolute prefer- 
ence.” . 


Trumpeters 
: Mager, Boston 
2i-Menry LeBarbler, Minne- 


apolis Symphony. 
a ferro, New York 


phony. 
24—William Thieck, Minneapolis 
Symphony. 
25—H: Glantz, Philharmonic, 
New York. 4 . 
26—Barnard Baker, Victor Con- 
cert Orchestra. 
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INSTRUMENTS 























FREE 


Handsome book, written 
by John Philip Sousa and 
other world-famous mu- 
sicians, tell secrets of 
success in music, how to 
choose the right instru- 
ment, how to practice for 
quick mastery. Send cou- 
pon for your copy today. 


RS SS A A 
C. G. CONN, LTD. 207 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, free, a copy of ‘Success in Music and How to 
Win It” by John Philip Sousa, and details of your Free Trial, Easy Payment 


Plan. ention Instrument.) 


Name 


You'll Learn Quickly 


LLOWS, there’s no end of fun with a 
FGonn saxophone because it’s a real musi- 
cal instrument so easy to learn you can playa 
tune in a few hours! In school orchestra, 
Scout band, everywhere, the saxophone is 
in demand. Fine for trios, quartets, etc., 
with your pals. 





Today’s greatest saxophonists choose the Conn. 
Because its tapering tube is expanded to perfect pro- 
portions by hydraulic pressure which gives a smooth- 
as-glass interior the Conn is easier to play, yields finer 
tone. Sockets drawn from the tubing prevent leaks, 
their rolled edges preserve the pads, which are made 
over metal rings, sustaining their shape. Patented 
device enables tuning to finest degree. 


Conn trumpets are chosen by the great symphony 


artists for their brilliant beauty of tone. There is a 
Scout model especially suitable for boys—ask about it. 


Free Trial — Easy Payments 


Any Conn instrument sent for examination without 
the slightest obligation. All exclusive Conn fea- 
tures at no greater cost. Start now to cultivate your 
musical “bump” by sending coupon below for free 
book and details. 


Highest Honors at World Expositions. 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd., 207 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 
New York Conn Co., 233-5-7 W. 47th Street 





Street or Rural Route. : ae 
City, State, County 
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“Most Advanced Scout In 
The World” Says Terre Haute 


“The Kinneuma Messenger” says:— 
“With the award of the Archery merit 
badge at the September Court of Honor, 
Eagle Scout Leon Wallace of Troop 26 
became unquestionably the most ad- 
vanced Boy Scout in the world. So far 
as is known, Scout Wallace is the only 
person who has ever completed every 
one of the sixty-one merit badges offered 
by the scout program.” 

Four years on the honor roll at high 
school, two years treasurer of his class, 
member of student council, author of 
and principal player in graduation pa- 
geant, winner of cup for Indiana in national public school essay 
contest and an all around outdoor Scout and good fellow—these 
are some of the achievements of Eagle Scout Wallace. 


> y:¢.9 
How “Boys’ Life” Helped 
Soon after he became a Scout, Wallace subscribed for “BOYS’ 
LIFE,” and he renews regularly. Why? He tells you when he says: 
‘‘From the time that I really began to understand Scout- 
ing, I have read ‘BOYS’ LIFE.’ Although I did not realize 
it then, I know now that ‘BOYS’ LIFE’ is as indispensable 
to Scouting as Scouting is to good citizenship. While it is 
a spur to drive ahead to greater things, it brings as well 
the opportunity for relaxation and real enjoyment. BOYS’ 
LIFE’ can accomplish more in its influence in building 
character and citizenship, than any other magazine I know.”’ 


Show Every Scout This Story 


Every Scout should read this story. How many do 
you know who are not regular subscribers for ‘““BOYS’ 
LIFE”? They are missing all the help ‘““BOYS’ LIFE” 
is to Eagle Scout Wallace—the “‘spur to drive ahead.”’ 
How about you? Is your subscription or renewal due? 
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Cash Commissions for Selling 
Subscriptions to Others 
Boys who read this will want to subscribe for 
‘BOYS’ LIFE” at once. Agents are needed to take 


and forward the orders to us. If you want the 
cash profits that go to Representatives of ‘‘BOYS’ 


LIFE’’ write at once to 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Published for all Boys by the Boy Scouts of America 


H. M. CLYMER, Circulation Manager 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 











Why-I-Subscribed Contest 


Winner, Wilbur C. Stone, St. Petersburg, Florida 


BOYS’ LIFE 








Honorable mention is given the letters of Arthur Geer, Minnesota ; Howard Hallisey, Wyoming; 


Roderic Lee, Georgia; Murray Wallach, New 


York; Laurence E. Ide, New York; Byron 


Schumacher, Pennsylvania; Frederick D. Eddy, New York. 


GENTLEMEN : 

You really have no right to make Boys’ 
LIFE so good, as it’s hard on the fellow who 
can’t take it. Before I niade its acquaintance 
Mother read her magazines and Dad read 
his, and I looked at the pictures or read short 
articles here and there, In fact, I didn't care 
for magazines at all, but since—I can read 
nothing until I finish Boys’ Lirs, and—TI fight 
for it—hustle my lessons to get at it; but half 
the time Dad beats me to it. I made him 
admit Boys’ Lire had his magazines skinned 
a mile and proved to him that the method 
used by Boys’ Lire to teach nature studies 
and craftsmanship, et cetera, were way ahead 
of high schools in so far as making knowledge 
stick in your brain was concerned, 

Being Patrol Leader, Scribe and Treasurer 
of a live troop, a real Scout magazine appealed 


very strongly to me, especially the depart- 
ment devoted to helps in earning merit badges. 
Ilowever, Dad thought his magazines filled the 
bill as they cover so many subjects. Finally 
I obtained a copy of Boys’ Lire and dropped 
it on his desk. I was afraid he wouldn’t 
open it—I was wrong. He opened it and read 
it from start to finish before he laid it aside. 
I grinned as Dad looked up. Dad grinned. 
“You win,” he said. “I don't blame you 
for wariting that magazine. You're always 
trying to make things. Boys Lire will teach 
you the correct way to go about it.” Now 
Dad’s my pal because we have bully times 
discussing the stories and Dad knows things 
about nature that I never dreamed of until 
Boys’ Lire brought up the subject. 
Yours for (BOYS’) life, 
Witscr C. STONE. 





Contest 


1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of 
$5.00 for the best letter answering the following 
questions: a. How you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. 
b. What made you, your parents or the giver de- 
cide to subscribe? c. Did you earn the subscription 
price yourself, and if so, how? You need not have 
earned your own money, but if you did, tell how. 
d. How would you tell another boy why he should 
subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE? 


2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen 
years of age may compete. 


3. Descriptions must be typewritten, or written 
legibly in ink on one side of the paper only. 
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is the foundation of the practical work, and 
the foundation must be good to make a good 
dentist, or anything else for that matter. 


HE theory is divided into two distinct 

classes again, didactic or class-room work, 
and laboratory work which is supplementary 
to the work done in the class-room, The the- 
ory includes the book study of the anatomy 
of the teeth, of the diseases of the teeth and 
the gums, as well as of the jaws, and the 
tissues in close relation thereto. It also in- 
cludes the study of operating on the teeth, the 
construction of crowns, dental bridges, faise 
teeth and other appliances that are used to 
restore lost dental organs. This book study 
is supplemented by the laboratory work in 
connection with the class-room work. 

The practical work is again divided into 
two classes: clinical work—that is, the work 
that is done on patients that are furnished by 
the college, and laboratory work in conjunc- 
tion with the clinic. 

The practical work in college is a very vital 
part of the dental course. It includes all of 
the common operations that the average den- 
tist meets in active practice after he has 
graduated, and also rare operations are per- 
formed that enable the student to have a 
wider knowledge of the practical side of den- 
tistry. The strictfy clinical work is what is 
known as “ operative dentistry ;” it includes 
the preparation of the teeth for the different 
kinds of fillings, the cleaning and scaling of 


oO 
Dentistry 
(Concluded from page 20) 


PUPIL 


Rules 
4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 


5. The name, address and age of the author 
and, if a scout, his troop number, should appear 
in the upper right-hand corner of the first page of 
manuscript. 

6. Manuscripts must be marked “For the Why- 


I-Subscribed Contest’’ and must reach us by the 
first of the second month preceding the date of issue. 


7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act 
as judges of the letters submitted and any letter, 
whether prize winning or not, is to be available for 
publication. 
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the teeth, the preparation of the teeth for 
crowns and for dental bridges, the extraction 
of diseased teeth, and the preparation of the 
teeth and the impending tissue for other den- 
tal restorations. The constructing of the ap- 
pliances and restorations outside of the mouth 
constitutes the laboratory work. 

The study of dentistry has received its at- 
tention, and we will now consider the oppor- 
tunities offered the dentist. On graduation 
from college a dentist must pass a state board 
of dental examiners in the state in which he 
wishes to practice. Active practice in an 
office of one’s own is, of course, an ideal way 
to enter professional life, but to some the 
expense of equipping an office is too much and 
they must seek some other means; this may 
be reached by working for some established 
dentist. Then, again, he may have a desire to 
enter the dental corps of either the U. 8S. Army 
or Navy, and to do this he must pass the 
examination that is given for entrance into 
this branch of service. 

Another field is that of Industrial Dentistry 
—that is, the dentists that are employed in 
the large manufacturing plants to give dental 
service to the employees. Any of these fields 
are quite remunerative, and should he desire 
to enter public health service he might get in 
some of the different school dental clinics that 
are conducted in the large cities. Once the 
education is gained the opportunities present 
themselves in great numbers. 


In 4000 B. C. 





ABYLONIANS and Sumerians, ancient 
B peoples who lived four and five thousand 
years before Christ, had a civilization that did 
not differ a lot from ours of the twentieth 
century A, D., and their children went to 
schools, good schools, and studied what boys 
and girls are studying now—spelling, arith- 
metic, grammar, geography, history, botany. 

We know they did, because they kept 
records that now make history, These records 
were on monuments and stones and clay tab- 
lets that have lain in the ground all these 
thousand years and have not been destroyed. 
The dirt can be scraped off their surfaces and 
then, lo and behold! beneath is a kind of 
writing that a few learned men can read! 
These men have found countless text books 
of clay, and exercise tablets of the same ma- 
terial from what must have been the school 
libraries in cities buried for centuries under 
sand and dirt. 

Among the tablets found in ancient buried 


cities are those which in the opinion of a 
learned scholar in the University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum, Dr, Stephen Langdon, prove 
that ancient boys and girls, too, were edu- 
cated under a school system strangely like 
ours. That is, the schools ranged from gram- 
mar grades through high school and college, 
but some of the courses were pretty stiff com- 
pared with ours. Very young boys studied 
astronomy and law and engineering and ag- 
riculture, besides subjects more familiar to us. 

The multiplication tables found in boys’ ex- 
ercise books are appallingly difficult. Mental 
arithmetic seems to have been taught, exclu- 
sively, and children learned the multiplication 
tablets up to 2,400 and 2,500 times a number! 
On all their tablets found so far, only re- 
sults of such large arithmetical operations are 
set down ; never the processes, 

How many boys today can multiply 2,500 
times 86 in their heads? Babylonian young- 
sters could! May BosMaAN. 
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Armenian Scouts 
in Adana 


O all the 
members 
of the 
World 


srotherhood of 
toys realize 










Scout, age about 20, whose hobbies are ath- 
letics, nature study, photography and music, 
seeks correspondence with an American scout: 
a Czecho-Slovakian member, eighteen years of 
age and a student, writes that he is very muc 

interested in the “ circumstances of American 















Y rroop 2 of Robert College, 
Constantinople 


students and _ scouts,” 
and says that letters 
from American students 
of his own age will be 
very much appreciated ; 
another Czecho - Slova- 
kian student wishes to 
correspond with Ameri- 
can stamp collectors of 
his own age, eighteen 
years; a scout of the 
Jewish troop of Alex- 
andria who writes En- 








that our Club is gegut Troop 
maintained with jsemorial at Chateau 
the primary ob- Williams 
ject of promoting friendships between boys in 
different parts of the world? Sometimes inci- 
dents or letters come to our attention which 
make us fear that some of our members are 
forgetful of the real aim of the organization 
and are making use of it for selfish ends. We 
are pleased when members become such friends 
that they enjoy the exchange of souvenirs and 
little gifts, of scout papers and photographs 
or post cards, and stamps, but we hope our 
members will be careful always to preserve 
the spirit of The World Brotherhood of Boys, 
not only in their own attitude but in their 
dealings with fellow members, Such a request 
as that which came to us recently, “ Please 
forward the letter enclosed herewith to a rich 
member of the World Brotherhood of Boys,” 
violates the spirit of scouting and the spirit 
of the World Brotherhood of Boys. So we 
urge every member to be strictly honorable in 
his use of this Correspondence Club, and to 
fulfill his obligation to it by offering to the 
acquaintance made through it genuine friend- 
ship and interest apart from such evidences 
of comradeship as the exchange of small gifts. 
We are impelled to speak thus strongly by 
a letter recently received from one of our very 
active members. He had a foreign correspon- 
dent to whom he generously but perhaps un- 
wisely wrote he would be pleased to send him 
from America anything he wished. His friend 
asked for a particular make of tennis racquet’ 
which costs $15. The American kept his 
promise although he was obliged to purchase 
the racquet on the installment plan, paying 
on it as he earned the money. We should not 
be too critical of foreign members who ask 
American boys to send them articles which 
cost appreciable sums, since the legend of this 
country as one tremendously prosperous where 
everybody has plenty of money is widespread, 
but our members should be careful not to 
make extravagant promises, not to ask their 
friends to send them articles which may be 
difficult for them to obtain and, above all, to 
carry on the correspondence in the spirit of 
the World Brotherhood of Boys. If any mem- 
ber has a correspondent who makes what he 
feels are excessive demands upon his generos- 
ity, we beg him to send us some of the letters, 
so that we may consider this matter further. 


ROM new members and old hawe come of 

late several appeals for special correspon- 
dence. A French scout eighteen years of age 
who spent some time last summer at a scout 
camp desires to correspond with an American 
scout of his own age; an English patrol leader 
wishes letters from a scout living in Rhode 
Island; a French scout wishes to make the 
acquaintance of a fellow scout whose father 
is a farmer in the Far West as it is his desire 
to emigate to that region after he has com- 
pleted his military service ; an assistant scout- 
master of France, eighteen years of age, 
wishes to get in touch with an American pa- 
trol leader of about the same age who works 
to earn his living, as does he; an Alaskan boy 
wishes to correspond with a boy interested 
in going to West Point; a new member living 
in Argentine wishes to correspond in Spanish 
with a New York City scout; a Dutch Rover- 


1922 


organized at the 


Thierry by 


Wadsworth ish will welcome let- 


Scoutmaster ters from American 
scouts; an English 
scout wishes to exchange letters, photo- 


graphs and. troop magazines; an _ Italian 
patrol leader who writes English wishes a 
correspondent about sixteen years of age; a 
Polish patrol leader who knows Polish, Ger- 
man and Esperanto, a first class scout, also 
of Poland, who knows Esperanto, and a 
Polish assistant scoutmaster at the head of 
five troops, who writes in French and is inter- 
ested in exchanging post cards, photographs, 
scout publications and insignia, desire to cor- 
respond with older American scouts; a sec- 
ond assistant scoutmaster of Sydney, Austra- 
lia, wishes‘to exchange letters. with two Amer- 
ican scouts; a 19-year-old scoutmaster in 
Denmark, who was one of the Danish Tug-of- 
War Team at the Jamboree in London, wishes 
letters from older scouts, 


F you are a member of the World Brother- 

hood of Boys or wish to become a member, 
do not ask the Secretary to send you the ad- 
dresses of the new members mentioned in this 
department ; do not ask, either, to have their 
letters sent you. The notes are published in 
order to obtain letters for such new members 
as are listed. If you wish to correspond with 
any. one mentioned in these columns or with 
any other member, send a letter for him writ- 
ten in accordance with the rules given below, 
a copy of which may be obtained by writing 
to the Secretary. 


ROM a Boy Scout in the Jewish organiza- 

tion, “ Maccabi,” of Alexandria, comes a 
request for correspondence and some news of 
the organization to which he belongs. The 
Jewish Maccabi organization has been in exis- 
tence for six years with troops in Cairo, Alex- 
andria, Port Said and Tantah. The member- 
ship of these organizations is about five hun- 
dred and the practice of the English organiza- 
tion is followed, Other scout organizations 
in Alexandria are of Egyptian, English, 
French, Italian and Armenian scouts. 


ROM Chateau Thierry we receive the fol- 
lowing little pen-picture of scout activities 
there : 

“The village clock strikes six and the Pa- 
trouille d’Iroquois, Sons of the Forest, falls 
into line as they cross the steel bridge which 
spans the Marne where once stood the stone 
arches destroyed in the second battle of the 
Marne. . On down the main street they go to 
the Place, past the Seventh American Machine 
Gun Battalion headquarters of May, 1918, on 
past the station to the next ville and the next, 
through the Bois de Pierre where lie remnants 
of what were once American helmets, canteens 
and cartridge belts and where the American 
soldiers, despite heavy enemy artillery fire, 
found time to carve their names and dates on 
the trees. An hour later they arrive at the 
Ferme de Montaine au Charme and set up 
camp. At their feet flows a spring into a 
basin built by American soldiers when they 
took over the farm; in the woods, within a 
stone’s throw, wild boars and red foxes feed 
and play where American trenches still stand 
as they were three years ago. The day is 

(Concluded on page 33) 
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scene on Broadway, New York, in 1890, 
showing the density of overhead wires 
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The history of the telephone 
is a record of constant improve- 
ment. Only by numerous inven- 
tions and ceaseless research for 
new and better ways has the 
present standard been reached. 


Two-score years ago the tele- 
phone could hardly carry the 
human voice across a city. Now 
it carries it distinctly across this 
great continent. The once 
familiar network of overhead 
wires in large cities has been re- 
placed by systems of under- 
ground cables, each cable con- 
taining thousands of slender, 
sensitive wires. 

Switchboards, once primitive 
devices, called upon to handle 
only a few connections and 
limited in their workings, have 
now become great and precise 
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Improvements 


mechanisms through which the 
volume and complexity of tele- 
phone traffic is handled with me- 
chanical perfection. 

With the continued growth in 
the number of telephone users, 
there is a continued increase in 
the problems of speed, accuracy 
and speech transmission. 

These are the problems for- 
ever before the scientists and 
engineers of the Bell System; 
and the solution of these prob- 
lems, in advance of necessity, 
is the objective of this great body 
of specially trained experts. 

The Bell System will con- 
tinue the improvements necessary 
to maintain its standard of ser- 
vice, which is the best and 
cheapest telephone service in 


the world. 


“Bett System® 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 





One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all 
directed toward Better Service 











1. Khaki Web Belt. 








| or knife. . 


BOYS’ LIFE, 








Special Scout Combination 


11%” wide, gun metal Scout buckle and 
two belt hooks for carrying knife and rope. 
measure in inches when ordering.) 


(Give loose waist 


2. Whistle. Marked 
with official emblem. 
By this means Scouts 
can signal one an- 
other or call help in 
emergencies. 


3. Khaki Lanyard. Wear your whistle or scout knife on it. 
Lends a “snappy” touch to the scout uniform. Made of best 
quality braid, with sliding knot and loop for attaching whistle 


_ALL THREE articles given for selling only one 
NEW yearly subscription to someone else, and 25. cents 
(a total remittance of $2.25). 


200 Fifth Ave., 


New York 
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AC Caps 


Trade Mark Registered Pat. Aug. 12,1919 
Patented Oct, 25, 1921 


How about your winter togs? 
This winter, keep your head, 
ears and the back of your neck 
warm and snug — you'll enjoy 
winter sports that much better. 
Don’t forget to get a couple of 
good, old Ace Caps —in your 
favorite colors. 





When the weather gets real frigid, or the hike is a 
long one, put on an Ace Muffler Cap; it protects 
the throat as well as the ears, neck and head. It’s 
adjustable, too, and it fits trim and 
neat. 


q 


You can be sure you are getting a 
genuine ACE if you look for the 
label inside the cap. Drop us a line 
and we’ll send you an illustrated 
folder showing both caps. 


The Lion Knitting Mills Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


ADJUSTABLE 
Muffler 
: Cap 
| 
for 
O | “Well ave it well 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 
ones? 1” 
| ina jifty.Son 


Mother knows how quickly Sloan’s Liniment 
takes the soreness out of bruises and the ache 
out of sore muscles. Sloan's Linimentis what 
Dad and Mother use. It penetrates without 
rubbing. See to it that you have a bottle of 
Sloan’s at home. All druggists, 35c, 70c, $1.40. 


Sloat 


Liniment (&*° 























Scouts 


KNOCKABOUT SUITS 
KNOCKABOUT SHOES 





We are Boston Agents 
for Boy Scout Uniforms 
and Equipment — 


ORIGINAL BOYS’ CLOTHIERS BARGAINS IN 


OF NEW ENGLAND | US ARMY 6000S Z 


AVigmen 


| Cots, Blankets, Axes, Haver- 
| 
THE: SERVICE - STORE 














sacks, Mess Kits, Bugies, Hunt- 
ing Knives, Canteens, etc. 
Write today to Department 


or. . Box .. - 
for the complete list of bargains 
and their prices 


1835, Richmond, 
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SKis and SKiing Equipment 
By Elon Jessup 
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NJOYMENT and in almost any 
sport are largely dependent upon having 
the right kind of equipment. But of all 
sports there none in which greater care 
must be given to the selection of equipment 
than in skiing. 

In more than one instance, a broken leg 
has resulted from an imperfect ski, a badly 
twisted ankle from an unsuitable ski harness. 
Long planned winter vacations which have 
been spoiled because of the lack of proper 
foresight in selecting the right sort of skiing 
equipment are numerous. There have been 
boots which fitted neither skis, nor harness, 
boots which chafed and raised painful blis- 
ters on the feet. Or perhaps the ski harness 
has been at fault. This, in itself can make 
life quite miserable. But likely as not it is 
the skis which have been the offenders. Not 
sufficient care has been given to such mat- 
ters as the variety of wood, the grain, the 
possibility of splitting, and the proper 
length of the ski. 

I well recall a_ skiing 
friend and I took two winters 
traveled a good many miles by 
this vacation, alighted joyously from the 
train at the edge of the: white blanketed 
countryside, strapped on our skis and struck 
across the white waste breathing deeply the 
joy of living. But suddenly our invigorating 
fun came to an abrupt end. 

It happened that the pair of skis which 
my friend wore were cheap, cross-grained 
pine. While coasting at high speed down a 
long, fast hill, he suddenly performed a 
none too graceful somersault and then upon 
picking himself up found that his right ski 
had split completely in two directly behind 
his boot. There was no possible way of 
mending it and not another pair of skis to 
be had within a radius of fifty miles. His 
skiing vacation was over before it had hard- 
ly started. 

Of first importance in the examination 
of a pair of skis comes the wood—its va- 
riety and grain. Pine, spruce, birch, maple, 
magnolia, ash, and hickory are various 
woods from which skis are made. Pro- 
vided the grain is above reproach, the wood 
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which a 
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railroad for 


vacation 


is properly seasoned, and there are no bad 
‘knots, it is possible to make a_ serviceable 
pair of skis from any of these. Sut at the 


that there 
which 
two are 


same time, experience has proved 
are only two of these various woods 
are universally satisfactory. These 
ash and hickory. Ash or hickory skis will 
cost you twice much those of pine 
but they are easily worth the difference. 
The presence of a long groove on the bot- 


as as 


tom of the ski and running nearly its full 
length is a distinct help in keeping one 
steady while skiing. This serves as a pur- 
chase upon the snow and prevents much 
aimless slipping. Most skis are made with 
this groove but there are some which are 
not. Ordinarily, the groove runs down the 
direct center of the bottom of the ski. Some 
skis are made with two grooves and those 


used for jumping very often have even three. 
For all ordinary purposes, either one or two 
grooves are quite enough. 

We now come to ski models. In view, of 
the fact that there are only two models in 
general use it may be ventured that this 
a fairly simple problem to solve. Of these 
two, the one wisest to choose is the one 
most suitable for the particular type of ski- 
ing and country in which they are to be used. 

The ‘cross country’ and “ straight side” 
are names by which one of these models is 
known, This type of ski, with the exception 
of the extreme front and rear ends, is the 
same width throughout its length. It is ski 
which is built for straight ahead racing and 
for making speed over a flat country such as 
the prairies. This ski is wholly imprac- 
tical for a hilly country because of its in- 
ability to make turns. But in a flat, level 
country where there are great distances to 
be covered, it is the most suitable type. 

The remaining model of ski is far more 
generally used than “straight side.” 
This is known as “ telemark.” The 
name comes from Telemarken peasants 
of Norway who this mode cen- 
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A regulation Skiing shoe. Note the curve in the 


‘ telemark ” 


turies ago and have been using it ever since. 

Although the exact measurements of the 
“ telemark’’ vary, its outlines are always 
the same. The “ telemark” differs from the 
‘straight side” in construction in that the 
width is a variable quantity throughout its 
entire length. The forward part, from the 
position of the boot on is somewhat the 
shape of an elongated spoon. The width at 


the front end just below the upturned tip 
in a well constructed “telemark” is be- 
tween three and one-half and four inches. 


This tapers down gradually so that at the 
position of the skier’s boot the ski is about 
an inch narrower than at the front. From 
the foot position however, the ski tapers out- 
ward and at the extreme end it becomes 
nearly as wide as the forward end. 

It seems strange that so simple a matter 
as this slightly varying width should make a 
world of difference in the usefulness of a 
ski but this it does. While with the even 
widthed “ straight side’? model a quick turn 
during a coast down hill becomes an ex- 
tremely difficult matter, the same turn with 
the “ telemark” can be negotiated with ease. 
The ‘ telemark ” the more all around 
model and as a the far more satisfac- 
tory in the sort country where skis are 
most used. 

It is not 
ners should 
short for them. 
customed to these 
they surely do look 
ageable. Yet, in reality a 
of skis are easier to manage than a very 
short pair. There is a correct length how- 
ever, for every one, and what this may be 
depends upon your height and reach. The 
usual rule for picking out the right length 
to stand the ski on end and tfien reach 
your arm up over your head. If the fin- 
ger tips touch the tip of the ski, the length 
is correct. 

Skis are made in 


is 
rule 
of 


surprising that so many begin- 
pick out skis which are too 
Before you have become ac- 
long, rangy snow boats, 
unwieldly and unman- 
fairly long pair 


is 


various lengths varying 
from five to nine feet. These measurements, 
as a rule, skip from 5 to 5%, from to 
6 feet, and so on. Let us: suppose that one’s 
reach half way between 6% and 7 feet. 
It does not make any vital o‘fference which 
of these lengths is chosen. If one expects 
to go in for down hill skiing turns to a con- 
siderable extent, the short length is perhaps 
more suitable but for straight ahead running 
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and coasting the longer might .be_ better. 
With the “straight side’ model there is no 
harm in a, ski which is considerably longer 


The 
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than your reach. main drawback to a 
“ telemark ” which far too*long for your 
reach is that it makes turning difficult. 

So much for the proper wood, grain, 
model, and length in the selection of a pair 
of skis. Fully as important in some respects 
is the harness which holds: one’s feet to the 
skis. Although therevare only two types of 
skis, there are fully a dozen different kinds 
of harnesses. In some instances, the har- 
ness is already attached to the ski but more 
often each is sold separately and you have 
your choice of a number of foot binding de- 
vices. Although I will take up the question 
of boots more fully further on I might sug- 
gest at this point that it is wise to buy skis, 
harness, and boots which are entirely com- 
patible with each other. 

Some ski harnesses are rigid while others 


are flexible, some are easy to put on and 
take off and others are troublesome. The 
best harness is one which is a happy com- 
bination of rigidity and flexibility and one 


which can be readily unfastened or fastened. 


I was once witness to a happening which 
may be worthy of mention in this connec- 
tion. At least, it proved that a harness 
which can be unbuckled instantly is not 
without its good points. 

I was one of a party of outdoorsmen ex- 


ploring on skis the White Mountains in win- 
ter. While following the Pemigawasset 
River we came to the edge of a black, wide, 
deep water hole. Suddenly, one of the men 
slipped and fell into this icy water, skis and 
all, sank for the moment completely out of 


sight. He had the presence of mind im- 
mediately to reach back and disengage his 
skis. Fortunately the ski harness attached 


to his feet was a type which could be un- 


buckled instantly. But for this fact, mat- 
ters might have gone ill with him. With 
skis out of the way and floating down 


stream, he swam safely to shore. 





heel. Good ski harness is shown, as well as the 
type of ski 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


Read the 
Like of 





magazine discover a story 

totally different from the usual. 
THE AMERICAN Boy has discovered a 
most remarkable one. “The Mammoth 
Man,” by George Langford, beginning 
in the February AMERICAN Boy, is a 
vivid, exciting story of the strange men 
and giant creatures that lived, hunted 
and fought for existence on this earth 
more than 200,000 years ago. 


Orr: once in a long while does a 


From the faint records left by 
crumbling skeletons and the remains 
of prehistoric homes, Mr. Langford, 
who is a naturalist, has recreated the 
lives these primitive people must have 
lived and woven the facts about them 
into as weird a tale as ever was told. 


ND, if you like stories of daring, there is 
one that will set you all a-tingle—“‘A 
Message to St. Pierre,” by Laurie Y. Erskine. 
It is a story of Colonial days and of a boy 
who was entrusted with a mission. How he 
braved the dangers of an unknown wilderness, 
stealthy Indians, hostile French soldiers and 
swollen rivers, serving his people in a time of 
need, makes great reading. 





OU remember your old friends Bull-Dog 

Martin, Jose Diaz and Badger Stone? 
They bob up again in February in ‘‘The Secret 
of Juan Alvarez,” by John Fleming Wilson. 
They are on the trail of the treasure lost in 
the great Cerro Gordo robbery. 


ARTNERS,” by T. S. Stribling, is a story 

of a big, jet-black negro and a business- 
like white boy who are undertaking to salvage 
the wreck of “The Thor,” a job given up by 
two salvaging companies. You will know some- 
thing about the skillful work of a diver and 
the dangers he meets when you’ve read this tale, 





*POSIN’ you were at one moment a young 

officer handling a battery on a fighting ship 
and the next you looked down and there was 
no ship, no guns, and you found you had a long 
grey beard, your hands were wrinkled and old. 
That is the way it happened to the Admiral in 
“‘When the Admiral Wakes,” by Garrard Harris. 
It’s the story of a man whose mind suddenly went 
asleep not to awaken until years afterward. 





HEN you've finished these stories you'll 

say the February issue of THE 
AMERICAN BOY is one of the best numbers 
you ever read. More good news is that March, 
April, May and all the rest of the year are 
going to be fully equal to February. You'd 
better get your subscription in now so you 
won’t miss any of the good times coming. 


A year’s subscription to THE AMERICAN 
BOY now costs only $2.00. Single copies 
are 20 cents at news-stands. Subscribe 
for a year or leave a standing order with 
your news-dealer. 







THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 311 American Blidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Tue 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 











| Name. ssensenecenecnnenersneneees tees: 





Address...... 








This incident was unusual, to be sure, and 


! a chilly bath of the sort is unlikely to come 


the way of the average skier. But there 
are plenty of times or ordinary snow cov- 
ered slopes when most any skier feels thank- 
ful to a harness which has a certain amount 
of flexibility and from which his foot can 
be disengaged in a jiffy. This flexibility 
should be sufficient to allow your foot to 
bend at the toes in case you fall forward. 
If the harness is too rigid for this, the re- 
sult may be a broken leg. In a general way, 
it may be said that there should be a gener- 
ous amount of up and down play to a. bind- 
ing and but slight amount of sideways play. 

Another element to consider is the fact 
that all feet are not built alike. The toes 
of some people are stiff while those of others 
are supple. And if you find that the par- 
ticular kind of harness which you are wear- 
ing does not offer the proper combination of 
rigidity and flexibility for your particular 
feet the wisest plan is to take it off and hunt 
up another kind. 

Practically all ski harnesses now manu- 
factured in this country are copied from 
European models. Even American ingenuity 
has been at a loss to bring out any start- 
lingly new ideas. As a matter of fact, there 
are only a few dependable models and from 
these I will select for description the one 
which I have found the most satisfactory 
and which is more generally used than any 
other in this country. 

In Europe, where this particular harness 
was invented it is known as the “ Huitfeldt ” 
with the ‘* Ellefsen”’ patent buckle. In our 
own country, it is manufactured by a half 
dozen different. firms and sold under as many 
respective names. In one or two instances, 
slight variations in construction have been 
added to the original European ideas but in 
all essentials the model remains the same. 
It is a difficult harness to improve upon. 

With this Huitfeldt harness, the toe of the 
boot is held in place by a metal clamp on 
either edge of the ski. A short connecting 
strap between these clamps runs across the 
cap of the boot. A longer strap reinforced 
with rawhide encircles the heel. The ends 
ef this are permanently anchored at the 
respective toe clamps. Near the rear of this 
strap at a point where it fits around the 
heel is a metal, snap lever buckle With a 
quick flick of the fingers, this buckle can be 
instantly closed or opened. And it is by 
these respective proceedings that the boot 
is attached or released from the ski. It is 
an arrangement which is snug and secure 
enough to hold the foot firmly in place on 
the ski as long as you wish it there and at 
the same time you can toss your skis free 
with a mere kick if the need arises. 

We now come to another highly important 
item of skiing equipment—the boots. The 
boots must fit the wearer, the harness, and 
the skis. Unless these three work in per- 
fect unison one is subject to almost con- 
stant discomfort and annoyance. Especially 
with the Huitfeldt and other types of har- 
nesses which depend mainly upon a_ heel 
strap for their security, is the right kind of 
boot necessary. In these instances, the heel 
of the boot must be concave around the edge 
so that the heel strap finds a firm purchase 
in this groove. Otherwise, the strap will 
slip off constantly and become a source of 
continual bother. 

The ordinary soft, flat bottomed mocassin 
worn so effectively on snow shoes is wholly 
unsuitable for skiing. But if a concave heel 
and thick wide sole are attached to the bot- 
tom of this mocassin it may sometimes be- 
come a very fair skiing boot. 

It is important that the skiing boots be 
roomy. They must not bind or restrict the 
circulation in any way. Make allowance for 
three pairs of socks, for the time will come 
in skiing when these will be needed. Ski 
boots should be from one to two full sizes 
larger than your ordinary street shoes. An 
inner sole can always be added when not 
so many socks are worn. The boots should 
be kept well oiled. 

Ski wax, ski poles, a good knife, emer- 
gency buckskin thongs, a ruck sack for car- 
rying lunch and peeled off clothing when ex- 
erting oneself—these items fairly well com- 
plete the list of skiing equipment for all 
ordinary purposes. In regard to a knife I 
may say that there is none better than the 
Soy Scout’s knife. This useful article is 
something of a small tool chest in itself 
and contains an awl and screw-driver which 
are invaluable in connection with skis. 

Ski poles cannot be recommended without 
certain qualifications. Although these add 
greatly to the speed ‘and enjoyment of the 
sport, it may be said that the beginner would 
do wisely to postpone their use until he has 
begun to feel pretty well at home on skis 
without the help of poles. Ski poles some- 
times become dangerous weapons in the 
hands of a panicky beginner. There have 
been instances where people have fallen 
upon the sharp metal points and seriously 
injured themselves. 

In any case, the beginner invariably re- 
gards the ski poles as a pair of crutches and 
becomes far too dependent upon them for 
his‘own good After he has become a fairly 
accomplished ski runner he can acquire a 
pair of poles but he should learn the rudi- 
ments of the sport without these. 
















“More Foods of 
Finest Flavor” 


Bacon 

Beef 

Peanut Butter 
Macaroni 
Spaghetti 
Macaroni Elbows 
Macaroni Rings 
Vermicelli 

Pork and Beans 
Tomato Catsup 
Chili Sauce 
Prepared Mustard 
Jams and Jeilies 


Marmalades 
and Preserves 


Ginger Ale 








Confections FTER a feller has had just one taste 
Mints of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter he’ll 
omen want it over and over again. Spread it 


ar ang thick on bread—one slice won’t be enough, 
Sweet Birches And it’s Sood for you, too! That’s because 
Sacer it’s Beech-Nut, and you can depend on 
Fruit Drops the quality. Comes in glass jars—always 
Caramels 


fresh and pure. Just the thing after a long 
hike or a skating party. ‘Always ready to 
serve. Needs no Jihrmens Most gro- 
cers have it. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


CANAJOHARIE NEW YORK 


} Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


Peanut Bars 
CHEWING GUM 














How Far You Go 


—and how you cover the road 
on that bike! It’s sport to | 
watch the dial of a Veeder Cy- 

clometer, ‘cause you see how 
you're hitting off the miles. 
Every real-distance bicycle | 
rider wants his mileage straight ! 
from a | 


It’s Fun To Know | 





They are fast and made to tast; 
they are quality tires of which any 
boy can well be proud. They will 
add speed and value to his bicycle, 
whether new or old. Choice of six ; 


different styles, all with distinctive 
non-skid treads, exception Rollfast 
Road maeses —$2.50 and $5.00 each. 


CYCLOMETER 
Goes on hub of front wheel; 
easy reading from the saddle. 
| 





Registers up to 10-000 miles by tenths of a mile— 
then repeats. Sold by all Dealers, or—send $2,00 to 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO., j/.555°"Coss. 




















RE PROFESSIONAL TONE 
FR MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
lessons sent on free trial. 


Violin, Tenor 

Hawaiian Guitar, Ukulele, Mandvlin. Cor- 

net, Barer fandolin, Banjo Ukulele, Guitar, Banjo Guitar, 

or Banjo. Wonderful new copyrighted system of teaching 

note music by mail. Four lessons will teach you several 
pieces. Over 100.000 successful players, Do not miss 

this free trial offer. Write for booklet. No obligations. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc., 






















1815 Orchard Stre Dept. 130, Chicago, Ulinois 





















CORNETISTS 
who have trouble with WEAK LIPS or 
HIGH TONES or other troubles, should 
send for “Book of Pointers.” Sent FREE. 
VIRTUOSO CORNET SCHOOL 
Buffalo, New York 








When Is Your Birthday? 


Perhaps it is this month or next, any time before 
the long vacation. 

















How would you like a bicycle for a present on your 
birthday? Could Daddy, Uncle, or big brother give 
you anything that would be appreciated nearly so much? 
They may be puzzling their brains right now as to what 
to give you. Why not tell them how much a bicycle 
would please you,—one of the newest models equipped 
with the New Departure Coaster Brake. 


The New Departure is the heart of any good bicycle. 
It makes all roads safe. It gives you instant and posi- 
tive control of speed whether on hills or level roads. 
It takes all the work out of pedaling, in fact you pedal 
only half the way and the three sets of ball bearings 
make the other half easy. 


The reliability of the New Departure has made it 
popular with millions of riders who agree that it is 
“the brake that brought the bike back.” 





All manufacturers of bicycles use it on their wheels, 
so it will not be difficult for you to get it in the one you 
prefer. Just tell the dealer you must have a New De- s 
parture and he will give it to you. : 





The New Departure Manufacturing Co. 
“ BRISTOL, CONN. 

















BOY SCOUT | 
YEAR BOOK 
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Wado ANSONIA 
S709 ~~ SUNWATCH 


“or Boys | 
A Compass and Sun Dial 


The kind of a time-piece that every 
boy wants. Teaches him how to tell 
time by the sun. whether in New 
York or California. 


The compass and sun dial. with lati- 
tude. longitude and variation tables. 
are combined in a satin-finished brass 
case. which can be carried in the 
pocket like an ordinary watch. 

Every Scoux and sportsman needs a 
Sunwatch to complete his equipment. 


If you cannot get it from your dealer. we 
will mail you one on receipt of a dollar. 





Regular Price, $2.50 per Copy 


THE book the boys of America eagerly 

look forward to each year. Bigger 
and better than ever this year. At least 
a dozen stories that hit the high spots, 
and a list of inspirational, instructive and 
informational articles written by world- 
famous men who were once boys them- 
selves and who know how to write inter- 
estingly and entertainingly to boys. 
Profusely Illustrated. Handsomely Bound 

IVEN for selling one NEW yearly sub- 

scription, and $1.50 (a total remit- 
tance of $3.50). or for selling two NEW 
yearly subscriptions and only 25 cents (a 
total remittance of $4.25). 


BOYS’ LIFE 


200 Fifth Ave. New York 


ANSONIA COCs COMPANY 
t. 


99 John Street New York 
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LD Idle Five Minutes seems to be getting 

after some of you contributors to this 

column, You will have to do some 
speeding up, Fellows, to beat old I, F. M.'s 
jokes. The jokes printed below are the best 
of a bunch that came our way, and it is up 
to you to put over something better. 

For contributions published the sender 
thereof will receive a new 1922 Boy Scout 
Diary. Of course, if you let old Idle Five 
Minutes occupy your time, you won't need a 
diary, for you won't have anything important 
to write in it. 

Beat old I. F. M. to 
attaboy-——-THREE! 


it—ONE—TWO— 


Mostly Lest Count 
Old Gentleman: How many 
caught, my boy? 
Young Fisherman : 
I'll have one. 


fish have you 


When I catch another, 





B-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z! 
Grandfather was taking a nap and his little 
grandson was sent to call him to dinner. 
“Was he asleep?” asked his mother when 
Tommie came back, 
“ All but his nose,” 


was the reply. 


Politeness, Pays! 
First Tramp: You’ll find it pays to be polite. 
Second Tramp: Not always, I guess. The 
other day I was actin’ deaf and dumb when 
a man giv’ me a dime. I says, “ Thank you, 
sir,” and he had me arrested. 


Then He Got the Drift 

First Scout: See that man over there? 

Second Scout: Yes. 

First Scout: Well, he can’t see snow. 

Second Scout: Oh, that’s strange. What is 
the reason? 

First Scout: Because there isn’t any to see 
just yet. 








Pane Gone 

Doctor: “ Now, Johnnie, don’t you go out 
of doors for two weeks.” 

About two days later the doctor saw the 
boy out playing on the road. : 

“ Didn’t I tell you not to come out of doors 
for two weeks?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t come out of doors; I 
got through the window.” 


Late 
Seout Jack: It’s awfully late, Joe. What'll 
we say to our Scoutmaster? 
Scout Joe: Oh, I won’t say much: “ Good 


night,” or something like that—he’'ll say the 
rest. 
Not Yet 
Johnny, to Jim, on his way home from fish- 
ing: Did you get anything? 
Jim (thoughtfully) : No, I ain’t been home 
yet. 








T’full for Words 
Auntie: Has any one been stealing some of 
this jam? Silence, Have you, Tommy? 
Tommy (seriously): Mother never allows 
me to talk at dinner, 





Dry Joke 


What would Father Neptune say if the sea 
dried up? 
I haven't a notion (an ocean), 


Yep 
What does a good scout keep, after giving 
it to someone else? 


His word, . 


Not Even a Whisper 
What is that which you break, if 
merely mention it? 
Silence. 


you 


Lemme See—If I’ve 
What word of five letters has only one left 
when you take two away? 
Stone. 





Exchange 
Customer: Do you know there was a fly in 


the cake I bought the other day? 1 want you 


to exchange it for another one. 


Storekeeper: Certainly, if you will return 
the fly I will give you a currant in its place. 


A Coin Trick 
Get ten nickels and put them in a row on 
the table. Now ask one of your friends to 
pass them over one another to make five heaps 
each containing one dime. In doing this, in 
no case may a nickel be passed over more 
coins than the value of one dime. 
The trick is done in this way: 
Place the 4th nickel on the 1st, the 7th on 
the 3rd, the 5th on the 9th, the 2nd on the 
6th, and the Sth on the 10th. 


Re- Morse 
Wise Old Gentleman: Ah, my friend, it is 
deeds, not words, that count. 
Young Friend: If that’s what you think, 
then I wish you’d had to pay for the tele- 
grams I send, 





Fifty-Fifty 
Uncle: Why don’t you let Jimmy have the 
sled part of the time? 
Johnny: I do, uncle. 
the hill. 


He has it coming up 


Clean Slate 

“Has nobody called during my two days’ 
absence?” said the doctor to his office boy. 
“TI left this slate here for callers to write 
their names on, and it is perfectly clean.” 

“ Ob, yes, sir,” answered the page. “ Lots 
of people came, and the slate got so full of 
names that this morning I had to rub them 
all off to make room for more.’ 


February 
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Daniel Boone—Wilderness Scout 


(Continued from page 9) 
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from underbrush so that a man‘ could ride 
horseback through them at least at half 
speed. <A grove of sugar maples should grow 
not too far away, and a salt lick was desir- 
able. Salt did not come in cartons then, 
but had to be boiled from the water in salt 
springs. An ideal site should have a good 
limestone spring so located that it could be 
enclosed within the stockade walls; but this 
was not absolutely essential. 

Many writers wonder why forts were ever 
built without enclosing springs and they 
point out several celebrated instances where 
the besieged inmates were starved for water. 
At first thought it would seem essential, but 
these men were thoroughly acquainted with 
the Indian character. An Indian siege rarely 
lasted longer than a day or two at most, 
and ample reservoirs were supposed to be 
kept filled for such emergencies, though some- 
times people got careless through long im- 
munity and neglected to fill them. It was 
very difficult to find sites suitable in other 
ways and also possessing such springs, 


N this prolonged wandering they had many 

adventures, One of the most exciting 
occurred one day as they were crossing an 
open plain and encountered a great horde of 
buffalo. The animals were frightened by 
something and came thundering down in a 
dense mass directly toward the little group 
of hunters. To the five newcomers there 
seemed to be no escape, but Finley, who knew 
something of these animals, with great cool- 
ness shot one of the leaders dead. Like a 
stream about a rock, the rushing herd di- 
vided around the dead buffalo, only to close 
in again as the pressure forced them to- 
gether. But as that did not happen imme- 
diately a narrow, clear space was left, and 
into the center of this our hunters immedi- 
ately advanced. There they stood, while, 
with a thunder of hoofs and a cloud of dust, 
the fear-crazy animals swept by. 

The continued absence of any sign of a 
foe at last lulled them to a feeling of suffi- 
cient security so that they divided into pairs 
for their hunting trips, instead of all six 
staying together, as heretofore. Everything 
went well until December 22nd. 

On that date Boone and Stuart were hunt- 
ing in the canebrake country. This was so 
thickly grown that it could be penetrated 
only by means of the buffalo trails, or streets, 
as they were called, because of their breadth. 
Some of these streets had been used for years 
and years. This type of country was especi- 
ally adapted to ambuscade, and it is extreme- 
ly probable that Boone and his companion 
would not have ventured into it had they any 
intimation that Indians ever visited that part 
of the world. However, just as they were 
surmounting a little hill, a large party of 
Indians rushed on them so suddenly that 
they had no chance even to throw up their 
rifles for a shot. 


MITTIN TTT TTT moni 


T is the universal testimony that no cir- 

cumstances ever ruffled Boone's temper 
or judgment. He submitted with apparent 
good humor and advised Stuart to do the 
same. The whole party started off at a 
rapid gait through the forest. - 

Boone knew thé Indian character well. 
He was perfectly aware that only a fearless 
bearing, an apparent contentment with his 
lot, and complete patience would help him. 
Even in later days, when warfare between 
white and red became embittered, and when 
he himself had acquired reputation with the 
Indians of being a formidable enemy, Boone 
semmed always to command ‘an enormous re- 
spect from and influence over them. 

For all their ferocity in war, the Indians 
of that day and place responded readily to 
fair treatment or generous nature. Boone 
fought Indians all his life, but he never hated 
Indians. He understood their minds thor- 
oughly, possessing the rare faculty of being 
able to take fully their point of view and to 
know what was going on in their thoughts. 


‘He must, too, have been an actor of consid- 


erable ability, for in his various captivities 
he never seems to have failed to impress 
the savages with the apparent sincerity of 
his desire to become one of them. 

That was always his first move toward 
escape—the building up of the idea that he 
was contented with his lot, that he was on 
the whole rather glad to have been captured, 
that he intended to-become a member of the 
tribe and to settle down contentedly with 
them. Somehow, as we shall see, he always 
did manage to avoid death, even when the 
Indians were killing all their other captives, 
and he always did manage eventually to es- 
cape. The former was probably to a great 
extent due to the placidity, the courage and 
the unruffiled benevolence of his character, 
the latter to his great patience, for he never 
tried to get away until the time seemed ripe. 
An unsuccessful effort to escape was certain 
death, The Indians looked upon it as a 
breach of hospitality, a bitter offence, that 
a captive they had treated kindly should 
make such an attempt. 

Therefore Boone, and, on his advice, 
Stuart, went with their captors cheerfully. So 
well did he ingratiate himself in every way 
that the savages were fully convinced that 
he really wanted to become a member of their 
tribe, and promised to adopt him. At first 
guards were set over the white men every 
night, but by the seventh day their suspicions 
so far lulled that they dispensed with that 
protection. It is evident that this was a 
hunting party and not a war party, out for 
scalps and prisoners, or the white men would 
have been better guarded. They had been 
picked up in passing. On this night the 
guards for the first time were omitted, though 
Boone and his friend were made to lie down 
each between two Indians. 

(To be continued in the March Boys’ LIFE. 








The World Brotherhood of Boys 


(Concluded from page 29) 
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full, with signalling, first aid and tree con- 
tests in the morning followed by dinner cooked 
in the shade of some buckeye trees—and these 
French scouts can cook; no ready-made 
lunches for them, After dinner a treasure 
hunt and baseball and home again by moon- 
light. Sometimes it is the Bois de Bar- 
billon where the Germans were, or again to 
the top of Hill 204, the great strategic hill 
of the battles of the Marne: sometimes to the 
tois de Jutte, where the Third and Twenty- 
eighth Divisions fought. The camping grounds 
are scattered with war relics and the first 
arrivals at each new camp scurry around to 
locate the ** dud” shells and warn the others. 
What American scout would not envy these 
scouts of Troop 1, Chateau Thierry, whose 
headquarters are under the shadow of the old 
Chateau?” 


R. M. A. KOWERSKI, instructor and rep- 
resentative of the Polish Boy Scouts’ 
Union, General Headquarters, Warsaw, Pol- 
and, has requested that the following news of 
Polish scouts be published in this department : 
“On July 1, 2 and 3 of the first summer of 
peace in Poland, there was a big rally of all 
the Boy Scouts of Poland in the town of Lem- 
berg, which has received recognition for its 
brave defense during the war. Over 5,000 
Scouts from all the different parts of Poland 
showed their skill in scouting activities before 
their scout president, General Haller, and 
many representatives from the government 
and the general public. On the following day, 
on the Fourth of July, the Boy Scouts deco- 
rated with wreaths the graves of the Ameri- 
can aviators who fell helping the Polish army. 
Ali the scouts of Poland, assembled on this 
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great holiday. send best greetings to 
brother Boy Scouts of America.” 


F you desire to become a member of the 

World Brotherhood of Boys, please follow 
carefully the directions given below: 

Write the very best letter you can to an 
unknown boy. 

Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write your return address small in the 
upper left hand corner, or on the back of 
the envelope. Leare the body of the envelope 
clean so that we may put on the boy's address. 
At the bottom of the envelope you may write 
the name of the state or country to which you 
want the letter to yo. Put on enough postage 
to take it there. 

Write on a separate slip of paper: 

Your name. 

Address, 

Age (at nearest birthday). 

Whether you are a Boy Scout. 

The foreign language, or languages, you 
can write. 

Any hobby or subject in which you are espe- 
cially interested. 

Instructions about the kind and number of 
correspondents you want. 

You need send the above information icith 
your first letter only. Send merely your 
name and the words “ old member” with later 
letters. Enclose the letter and slip in another 
envelope and mail it to 

WORLD BROTHERHOOD OF BOYS, 
Boys’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

We forward your letter to a boy—some- 
where. When he answers it you write there- 
after to him, not through this office. 





from our Factories 


w A Ranger bicycle for you—the best bicycle ever 
built—at a much lower cost than even cheap imita- 
tions. Dealing direct with the factory, you save the main sell- 
ing expenses that increase the price but give no real value to 
ordinary bicycles. ALL, you pay for in a Ranger is real quality, 
best material and skilled workmanship. That’s why you can 
own the famous Ranger, the aristocrat of bicycles for less 
money than an ordinary bicycle costs. 





4 4Svles-Sizes & Colors —= 


Ranger bicycles afford a choice 
for every taste and pocket book, Camel- 
Backs, Roadsters, Racers, Juveniles, 
Arch-Frames; Girls’and Ladies’ models 
too. You can’t equal the bicycles or the 
prices anywhere, For a generation we have 
devoted all our time to manufacturing bicy- 
cles. The enthusiastic “good will” earned 
by satisfactory service to over a million 
riders in all parts of the world is our best 
guaranty of service and value to you. 


1 QMonths toPay 


You can secure possession and 
use of ag Ranger at once and pay for it 
in twelve small monthly payments. Our 
thousands of cash customers at very 
low Factory-to-Rider prices. The Easy 
Payment prices are only slightly more to 
cover added clerical work. Because you are 
dealing direct with the Makers both Cash 
and Easy Payment Prices are naturally 
lower than youcan obtain on other bicycles. 

We send Ranger bicycles all over the country 
by fast prepaid express, so there will be no delay 


free catalog we will send you. Safe delivery in 
perfect condition absolutely guaranteed. 


Big Free Catalog 


Over a million customers in all parts of the 
world save money buving their bicycles and acces- 
sories direct by mail from our big Chicago factor- 
ies. The beautiful Ranger Catalog (printed in six 
colors) shows all models in full colors ani the 
small boy or girl can make selection and order, 
just as easily as the grown man or woman. 


lamps, horns, front or rear 

wheels, and bicycle equip- 

ment of all kinds are also illustrated and de- 

scribed in the catalog. We save you big money on 

tires and bicycle sundries. Use the coupon today 

and get this magnificent free catalog of Rangers 

and valuable information with Factory Cash Prices 
and Easy Payment terms. 


Send No Money 


Simply use the coupon or on a postal write 
today for the big free illustrated Ranger Catalog 
and Special Factory Prices and Easy Payment 
plan. You run no risk as we allow 30 days free 
trial (actual riding test) on all Rangers ordered by 
mail. If not satisfied in every way, send it back 
and the trial will not cost you a cent. 
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take delivery from t 
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Gentlemen : Send me (Free) the big Ranger Cata- ; | 
log. Special Factory-to-Rider prices, 30 Day Trial 

offer and full particulars of Easy Payment plan. | 
P. O. Box R. F. D. | 
Or Street No. 


Name 
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ROWBOATS 

Cs siponrs 
MOTOR BOATS 





CATALOG FREE. Save Money 
Please state what you are interested in MET 
21 Em nee BROS, BOAT MFG. CO. 2739 South Avenue, 
lie Ave. 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 
ORDER BY MAIL 


and Rings loaned to class offi- 
cers for selection. 1922 Forty- 
eight page catalog showing 300 
designs from 20c. to $25.00 
each, mailed Free, 


AL ARTS CO., Inc. 





ETAL ART PINS 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Saxophone. ) 
mand for orchestra dance music. 


not tire 





Papils of Kathryn 





Thompson, Los Angeles, Cal. 


TRUE-TONE 


POESCHER. 5. XOPHONES 


The Saxophone is the most beautiful and the most popular of all wind instruments, and 
the easiest to play. Young people contemplating the study of music should begin with the 
t is unrivalled for home entertainment, school, church and lodge. In big de- 


The First Three Lessons Free. You can learn to ey the scale in one hour’s practice 
and in afew weeks be playing popular airs. You can Y 
in 90 days, ifyou so desire. Practice is a pleasure because you learn so rapidly and you do 
of it as with many‘other instruments. 

nd your name for a free copy of the most wonderful Book onthe 
F ree Saxophone Book ee, ever published. Tel is you when to use Saxophone—singly, 
in qpaenn, in sextettes or in band; how to play from cello —_ and other things you would like to know. 
It illustr axophone family. 


ates and describes the virtues of each model of the 


Possesses a tone of wonderful volume, yet very e to blow. 
Buescher-Grand Cornet With 0 Busscher-Grand. you own an inetrament similar to that 
a . stists of Ameri 


e your place in a band or orchestra 





which the g ve made 
their reputations. 

Free Trial—Easy Payments 
Youcan order any 


Instrument ité in your own 
Soa eta oy pokey 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra instruments 
1310 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 
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WHAT MAGAZINE. 
DO YOU WANT? 


Publishers Offer Bargains for Scouts 
SHOW YOUR PARENTS AND FRIENDS 


Do you like baseball, physical development, science, popular inventions, sports of field and 
stream? What is the favorite magazine of your Father or Mother? Pick out the other maga- 
zine you want in addition to BOYS’ LIFE. 

The big idea of this list was to benefit the subscribers and friends of BOYS’ LIFE by getting 
the best magazines for them at the lowest possible prices. 

Look for the special periodical for you or your parents in this list. Show other boys and their 
parents. It’s a good turn all around! 

Other publishers were generous in their co-operation with BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Maga- 
zine. So, you can have these Big Savings if you ORDER NOW. 


Regular Special You 

BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine— Price Unit Save 
with American Woman $2.05 $ .45 
with American Magazine, Woman’s Home Com- 

panion (both to one address) 6.50 
with Atlantic Monthly... 6.00 
with Baseball Magazine. . 4.00 
with Brain Power 5.00 
with Century Magazine 7.00 
with Christian Herald. . 4.00 
with Delineator, Everybody’s. . 
with Etude. . 
with Far m and Fireside. . 
with Field and Stream 
with Garden Magazine. 
with Harper’s Magazine 
with Little Folks 
with McCall’s 
with McCall’s, Today’s Housewife 
with Modern Priscilla 
with National Sportsman 
with Open Road 
with People’s Home Journal 
with Physical Culture................. 
with Pictorial Review 
with Popular Science Monthly 
with Review of Reviews 
with Radio News 
with St. Nicholas 
with Science and Invention 
with Scribner’s Magazine | 6.00 
with Sunset Magazine 4.50 
with Frese Bieey.........6..... 5.00 
with Today’s Housewife. 3.00 
with World’s Work 6.00 
with Youth’s Companion 4.50 


THESE LOW PRICES FOR IMMEDIATE ACCEPTANCE 
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Send your order and remittance to Box C 


BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 F ifth Avenue, New York City 





BOYS’ LIFE 


Roy Blakeley’s Bee- 
Line Hike 


(Continued from page 17) 
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‘If you were in that one it would be this 


| one,” I told him. 





“ What are you talking about?” Pee-wee 
said. 

“I'm talking about whether anything can 
be something else,”’ I told him. 

He said, *“‘I suppose that’s what you call 
mental digestion.’ 

“It’s logic,” I told him. “If we were in 
that car, the nine of us, it would come down 
here, wouldn’t it? Don’t you know what tue 
attraction of gravity is?” 

“It never attracted me,” he said. 

“The heaviest part of a thing goes down,” 
I said. “If you were up there you'd only 
come down here. The top car is the bottom 
one. Everything is something different. Up 
means where you're not. See? What do 
we care?” 

We all sat there with our heads thrown 
back looking at the car away up above us. 

* See how it rocks?” Dorry said. “I bet 
it’s good and breezy up there.” 

“Why don’t the others rock?”’ Hunt asked. 

“Search me,” I said. 

“There’s nothing on either side of that 
one at the top,” Westy said. ‘ There isn’t 
even much of the wheel up there to break 
the force of the wind.” 

“Correct,” I said, “Take two credits— 
and one cookie. Here” 

“There isn’t any such thing as the top of 
a wheel,” Dorry said. 

“Sure there is,’ I told him. “ The part 
that’s at the top is the top.” 

“The part that’s at the top of what?” he 
came back at me. 

‘I should worry,” I said. ‘“ Don’t you 
think I’ve got wheels enough in my head 
without a ferris-wheel?” 

So then we all started singing that crazy 
song that we used to sing when we were 
being hauled all over the country in our 
camp on wheels: 


There was the Duke of Yorkshire, 
He had ten thousand men; 
He marched them up the hill, 
And he marched them doin again. 
And when they’re up they’re up, 
And when they’re down they’re down; 
And when they’re only half way up 
They’re neither up nor down, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Up IN THB AIR 


T was nice in there. 

“This is a good place to hide after kill- 
ing a bandit,” Warde Hollister said. 

“Look out, you’ll strain your neck,” I said 
to Dorry. Because he was craning his neck 
looking up. 

He said, “I’m trying to decide which car 
is the one that was at the bottom when we 
came along. I think it’s that one up top.” 

“ They're all the same, only different,” I 
said. 

He said, “If I’m right it means that the 
wheel went just half way around—one-half 
revolution.” 

“Some highbrow,’ I said. ‘ Don’t talk 
about revolutions; they remind me of his- 
tory. A half a revolution is better than the 
French Revolution. Take your feet off me, 
Do you want a whole car to yourself?” 

“It’s pretty crowded in here,’ Westy 
said. 

* Well, go up on the top floor if you're not 
satisfied,” I told him. ‘“ You'll get a good 
view up there.” 

‘How do you know there’s a good view in 
that car?” Pee-wee said. 

““T put it in there when the car was down 
here,” I told him. ‘‘ Ask me something hard. 
Stop rocking; you make me dizzy.” 

Of course, as soon as I said that they all 
started rocking the car. That shows how 
they obey their patrol leader. The car went 
swinging more and more and the rusty old 
wheel creaked. 


Git—app, git—app 
Till papa comes home. 


they started singing. Warde Hollister was 
as bad as any of them, if not worse. 

“ Have a heart,” I said. “Stop! What is 
this? A life on the ocean wave or a bee- 
line hike?” 

Rockabye baby 
On the tree top, 


they all began singing. Honest, that patrol 
is the limit. I'd like to sell it second hand 
and get a new one, 

“Listen to the ghosts up there,” Westy 
said. ‘“ This old wheel sounds like a nineteen 
sixteen Ford.” 

I said, “* You'll look like a nineteen sixteen 
Ford in a minute if you don’t let up. Take 
that phonograph horn off my head,” I said 
to Pee-wee, “or I'll throw it out of the car.” 

Pee-wee started yelling through it, ‘ Only 
ten cents a ride on the haunted ferris-wheel. 
A—ll aboard! Only a dime, ten cents!” 
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GET THIS 
ANSONIA 


SUNWATCH 


COST FREE 




















heard of this 
new Sun- 


AVE you 
marvelous 
watch? The “tickless time- 
piece,” they call it. It’s a sun- 
dial, watch and compass all-in 
one, and so ingeniously de- 
signed that its beautifully fin- 
ished brass case closes to a 
thickness of 34 of an inch and 
has no wheels or springs to get | 


out of order! 


DAVY CROCKETT CARRIED A 


CRUDE ONE— 

Here is what Dan C. Beard, Na- 
Scout 
when he saw the Sunwatch: 


tional Commissioner, said 

“Davy Crockett himself carried 
a little glass sun dial on a leather 
strap which also had a compass 
above the dial. It was a crude 
affair, not at all scientific, but it an- 
swered as a watch for Davy. This |} 
one (the Sunwatch) must be very 
much more accurate. -I would like 
to see every Scout have one, be- 
cause he could not use it without 
gaining useful knowledge of the 
sun, the variations of the compass 
and the principles of the sun dial.” 


HOW TO GET A SUNWATCH 


This wonderful instrument, made 
by the well-known Ansonia Clock 
Company, will be given for selling 
two new yearly subscriptions for 
BOYS’ LIFE at the regular price 
of $2.00 a year each (a total re- 
mittance of $4.00). Or, if you pre- 
fer, you may have a Sunwatch for 
selling only one new subscription, 
and 35c additional. 


Note: This offer is for new (but not your 
own) yearly subscriptions only. The re- 
newal of any present subscription will not 
count, 


Address 
BOYS’ LIFE (The Boy Scouts’ Magazine) 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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E were all shaking, and our heads were 

wobbling, and we were wiping our feet 
all over each other, and the kid was shouting 
through his crazy megaphone, and I was just 
going to pull it away from him and throw it 
out of the car, when all of a sudden he 
dropped it and whispered, “ Look—look! Up 
there! Look, quick!” 

“You're seeing stars,” I said; “no won- 
der.” 

“ Look!” he said. 
th— e—” 

“Now you see what you get from swing- 
ing too much,” I said. 

“* Look—athe—athe—uppp—” he said. “I 
—sa—thbandidt— ”’ 

“No, you don't,” I said. “No more ban- 
dits. Stop rocking, you fellows, will you? Or 
this kid will be seeing some wild Indians.” 

They didn’t pay any attention, only went 
on rocking the car more and more. They had 
been rocking so hard they couldn't stop. Pee- 
wee’s jackknife was bobbing against his belt, 
his compass was flopping around, his mega- 
phone was all over our laps, and his cooking 
set was banging around on the floor. He was 
pointing up in the air the best he could and 
saying, ‘“‘ Stpthe car, stpthecar—ts—the ban- 
dit—tsthba—a—a—a—a—nt— ” 

The more I laughed the dizzier I got and 
the dizzier I got the more I laughed. They 
were all laughing so hard and they were all 
so dizzy they couldn't speak. 

* Atta—b—b—oy, kid!” one of them said. 

Pee-wee was tumbling all around from one 
fellow’s lap to another's and trying to talk. 
** Lkthba—a—a—a—a—nt— ” That was 
about all J could make of it. 

(To be continued in the March Boys’ LIFE) 
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You Do With It? 


(Continued from page 5) 
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for hér grave. It was then that the oldest 
boy considered the time ripe for plucking the 
fruits of his thrift. He withdrew his money 
from the bank, bought a round trip ticket 
for her native country in Europe, and then 
went home, and in spite of his mother’s half- 
hearted protest packed her off. Nothing 
could have been more opportune. The health- 
ful sea voyage, a long, happy, carefree vaca- 
tion spent among the hills and the people 
the mother had known and loved as a child 
worked wonders with her; and when she re- 
turned to her family it was as if she had 
never been ill. Because of the thrifty and 
industrious habits the eldest boy had fos- 
tered, he prospered exceedingly, and became 
a well-to-do, honored man. And what is more 
important still, his mother never thereafter 
knew another worrisome day. 


HERE remains very little to be said. 

Thrift is an excellent thing no matter 
from what viewpoint you look at it; no 
boy—especially a scout—can do better than 
foster its development. He never knows 
when he, or someone weaker than himself, 
may profit by its application. 

There are two other kinds of thrift that 
ought to be considered very seriously; one 
is life insurance, and the other, the postal 
savings system. It may strike you as funny 
to talk about life insurance as a species of 
thrift, as if it was a thing of first import- 
ance to hoard up your money for an excellent 
funeral, with prancing horses, a band and 
a crew of hired mourners. As a matter of 
fact it isn’t funny at all, and it is thrift. 

The Endowment policy is one of the best 
forms of thrift that one could possibly think 
of. You make a contract to give an insur- 
ance company so much a month for ten, fif- 
teen, or twenty years, and the insurance 
company guarantees to return you another 
—and a greater sum than your deposits with 
them aggregate—at the end of the specified 
time. In a great many ways this plan is 
superior to putting your money in a savings 
bank. For instance, if you are a weak willed 
sort of person, who would like to save but 
must withdraw his money as soon as it 
reaches a certain bulk, in order to spend it 
—an endowment policy is just the form of 
thrift you want. 

There are few methods of saving money 
that can beat the Postal Savings system. It 
is simple, and perfectly plain even to a child. 
Your bank book is a book very much like the 
ordinary bank book, except that instead of 
containing figures, it contains stamps. You 
may start your account with a dollar, and 
your money, small as it may be, begins to 
draw interest immediately. The stamps you 
buy and paste in your book are of many 
denominations—and these stamps are your 
receipt for the money deposited. 

There is certainly no safer method of sav- 
ing than the Postal Savings, for you are in- 
trusting your money to the United States 
Government, and the Government stands 
liable for every cent of it. And unless you 
mistrust the stability of your Government, 
you can’t mistrust the Postal Savings system. 
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Make it a Hot Dish 


Everybody likes a hot dish for breakfast on a cold morn- 
ing—it gives a warm, comfy feeling that fits you for the 


day’s work in all sorts of weather. 
by eating 


Start the day right 


Shredded Wheat 


with hot milk. No matter how you eat it in Summer you will like 


it with hot milk in Winter. 


the whole wheat berry and hence needs no sugar. 


Contains all the natural sweetness of 


Better than 


mushy porridges for children because it encourages therh to chew, 


thereby developing sound teeth. 


For a warm, nourishing meal heat two Biscuits in the oven to restore their crisp- 
ness; pour hot milk over them, adding a little cream and a dash of salt. Delicious 
with sliced bananas, prunes, raisins or canned fruits. 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat cracker — a real whole wheat toast — and is eaten 


with butter or soft cheese. 


Send two-cent stamp for copy of our new book, ‘‘The Happy Way to Health,” which 
teils how to keep healthy and strong and how to prevent many ailments and diseases 


by eating the right kind of food. 


The Shredded Wheat Company, 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL, 





If you did not attend the 


DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 


last summer 


YOU MISSED IT!! 


Oh, Boy! Tell your dad to make you a present that you will value 
all your life, and sign up now 


87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 
Please send full information about your Outdoor School and Camp to 





@© Underwood & Underwood 
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Big Chief Quiet — 


Remember your boyhood days 


when you used to read about the 
wild and wooly west, and Indians 
who paddled so noiselessly that not 
even the birds could hear? 


The Noiseless can be very aptly 
symbolized as the greased paddle, 
greased lightning way of typewrit- 
ing—without the thunder ! 


ASK FOR 
BOOKLET AND 
IMPRESSIVE 
LIST OF USERS 


% NOISELESS 


TYPEWRITER 


The Noiseless Typewriter Company, 253 Broadway, New York 
Sales offices in leading cities of the United States and Canada 




















































DO YOU WANT — COST FREE 


A GOLD FILLED OR STERLING SILVER PENCIL 
Let BOYS’ LIFE Give You or Your Parents One 


“The World’s Finest Lead Pencil” is the way the manufacturers describe 
the “Nupoint.” The large size is 5 inches long, beautifully engine turned 
14K gold, or sterling silver, and has an eraser under the cap and a clip to 
hold pencil in pocket. The lead is easily inserted and pencil locks so lead 
can neither fall out nor rotate, break nor clog. The “ Nupoint” contains 
no solder and can be completely taken apart and reassembled in less than 
a minute! It is guaranteed unconditionally by the manufactuers; any part 
may be replaced. 

You or your father will want the “big fellow” Nupoint—the one with 
which this advertisement was first written in longhand. 





Mother Will Like the Small One 


There’s a dainty “ Nupoint,” 334 inches long, which, instead of clip and 


eraser, has a ring at the end. It has the same fine finish and mechanism as 
the big pencil. Just the pencil for Mother. 


GET ONE OR MORE WITHOUT COST 


Either of these valuable pencils will be given for selling two new yearly 
subscriptions to BOYS’ LIFE at the regular price of $2.00 a year each (a 
total remittance of $4.00). Or, if you prefer, you may have this pencil for 
selling only one new yearly subscription, and 35c. (a total remittance of 
$2.35). 


Or in Nickel Silver—One Subscription Only 


The same pencils may be had in nickel silver finish (instead of gold or 
sterling) for selling only one new yearly subscription. 


Note: All offers are for new (but not your own) yearly subscriptions only. The 
renewal of any present subscription will not count. 


Address: BOYS’ LIFE (The Boy Scouts of America) 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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A Message to Lincoln 


(Continued from page 10) 
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success. They assured him, however, that 
it would be dangerous for him (in their own 
words, his life “‘ wouldn’t be wuth a chaw er 
terbacker”’) to go on alone, because, they 
said, the woods were full of stragglers from 
a Federal division of negro troops. They ac- 
cordingly gave him an escort of two men. 
Things seemed, indeed, to be going swim- 
mingly for Henry Wing, even though they 
were not for General Grant. 


S the three rode along, Henry supposed 
they were bound for Field’s ford; but 
suddenly they topped the brow of a _ hill— 
and he saw with dismay that they were not 
at Field's, but at Kelly’s ford. Kelly's ford 
was named from a Mr. Kelly, who lived near 
the crossing. Kelly was (as Henry happened 
to know) at heart devoted to the Southern 
cause; and for two days, while the Union 
forces were in that neighborhood, Henry had 
found accommodations at Kelly’s house, so 
Kelly was more than likely to recognize him 
even in disguise. He therefore told his escort 
that they might now turn back, and then he 
started for the ford, hoping to get .across 
unobserved. Unfortunately, Kelly was stand- 
ing on a knoll above the house, listening to 
“ The terrible grumble, and rumble, and roar, 
Telling the battle was on once more. . . .” 
At sight of a horseman he hurried to th 
road. Henry drew down the brim of his 
quilted cotton hat over his face as well as he 
could, but Kelly had recognized him and 
tried to seize the bridle. At a touch of the 
spur, Jesse leaped forward and dashed into 
the river. He missed the ford, but swam 
right on through deep water to the upper 
bank. Kelly shouted vigorously after the 
departing guerrillas, and they, with two other 
mounted men, rushed toward the ford. By 
that time, however, Jesse was scrambling 
up the steep bank on the other side. A 
volley of bullets spattered around horse and 
rider, but Jesse gained the road and away 
he went. ° 
Jesse was a horse hard to overtake, and 
the river was at his back; but Henry Wing 
knew that he would be pursued and that 
Jesse should be urged to the best possible 
gait. At the left, a woodland path led into 
thick timber, and he decided to take that 
path. It was a mistake. He should have 
kept on eastward. In a few minutes he 
burst from the woods into a clearing, and 
found that he was at Rappahannock Station 
on the Orange and Alexandria Railroad. 
Around the station was a crowd—at least 
five hundred persons, Henry thought—men 
and women, old and young, loading upon 
wagons and carts a miscellaneous lot of mili- 
tary supplies that had been abandoned when 
the Union Army advanced. Through this 
crowd Henry rode slowly, returning all salu- 
tations. Once beyond the station he took a 
road to the right, but so crowded was this 
road with vehicles and with mounted men 
that he could not go forward faster than a 
walk. If anybody wished to exchange a word 
with him, he had to stop, and several times 
he was halted by Confederate patrols. With 
such loss of time he realized that, not far 
behind, his pursuers must be gaining on him. 
Quickly he determined that he must leave 
the faithful Jesse and cover the remaining 
distance on foot. But Jesse must not only be 
left—he must be hidden. 


T chanced that a little way from the road 

was a grove with dense underbrush. Henry 
watched and when no one was in sight led 
Jesse to this shelter. There he removed and 
hid the saddle, poured out the mess of oats 
upon the ground, tied the horse to a branch, 
and regretfully turned to go. As he was 
about to step out of the grove there was a 
rat-tat-tat of hooves, and a dozen men went 
galloping by, Mosby’s two troopers in the 
lead. He had been none too soon. 

Gaining the raiJway track, he started 
along it for the Union lines near Washing- 
ton. When Confederate parties passed near 
by, he plumped down into the grass. At 
Warrenton Junction, just as at Rappahan- 
nock Station, a crowd had collected and was 
gathering up the leavings of the Federal 
camps. It took Henry an hour to make a 
detour around the place. 

Keeping on, through a cut on the railway 
line and around a curve, he was abruptly 
face to face with an armed man in a blue 
uniform. At first he thought the man might 
be one of Mosby's guerrillas, for they fre- 
quently disguised themselves as Federals. 
“Halt!” was the eommand—and the soldier 
proved to be a private in a Union regiment 
that was stationed to guard the bridge over 
Cedar creek and that, by an error, had not 
received orders to break camp and join in the 
general advance southward. It was an in- 
fantry regiment, with no large guns; but 
earthworks had been thrown up and mounted 
with “ Quaker” cannon—logs blackened and 
set so as to imitate real cannon, which they 
did sufficiently well when seen at a distance. 


At this camp Henry got a good meal. Sey- 
eral Confederate parties were in sight; and 
so that he might play his part more convinc- 
ingly, he arranged with the soldiers that they 
fire several shots after him when he left the 
camp. This they did, and Henry made a 
stirring “escape” across the bridge over the 
creek. He followed the ties without further 
incident, and in the late afternoon reached 
Manassas Junction. There he found a camp 
of Confederate cavalry—an outpost detailed 
to watch for any possible incursion of Fed- 
eral troops from Washington into the country 
toward the Rapidan. The Confederates were 
thoroughly alert, and Henry thought the 
best thing to do was to walk boldly into the 
camp. 

It turned out that the major in command 
was absent. The lieutenant who was tem- 
porarily in charge of the camp refused to 
allow Henry to pass. ,Three hours or more 
went by. It seemed possible that at any 
moment somebody might reach the camp with 
a description of a fugitive in a butternut 
suit and a quilted cotton hat. Henry was 
being politely entertained at headquarters, 
but in such entertainment he had not the 
slightest interest. Dusk fell, and then, hav- 
ing awaited his chance, he crept out between 
the guards and for the Bull Run creek made 
as fast as he could. This was six miles 
away. At last, somehow, he reached the 
trestle over the creek—picked his way across 
it in the darkness—and heard the challenge 
of a Union picket. He had arrived at the 
Union lines. 


_= picket sent him to post headquarters 
at Union Mills, close by. There he found 
that he was the first correspondent to get 
safely through. He was, in fact, the only 
one that did, although three or four others, 
representing various papers, had started, as 
did Henry Wing, in the gray of the morn- 
ing—that morning which now seemed so 
distant. The nearest public telegraph sta- 
tion, Henry learned, was at Alexandria, 
twenty miles from Union Mills, and this 
would close at midnight. It was already 
nine o’clock. Henry knew the value of the 
news he carried—he was eager to score a 
“beat”; that is, to get the news published 
by his paper before any other paper should 
obtain and publish it. He offered five hun- 
dred dollars for a railway hand-car and a 
man to help him run it, but was told that all 
hand-cars were government property. He 
offered a thousand dollars for a horse and a 
guide to Alexandria, but a horse was not to 
be had at any price. Back there in a grove 
in the country below was Jesse, the Kentucky 
thoroughbred, hopelessly beyond call. What 
was to be done? 

The Federal government had a telegraph 
wire to Union Mills—a wire solely for mili- 
tary use. Wondering how he might get that 
wire, even if for but a few words, Henry sud- 
denly thought of Charles A. Dana, who was 
a personal friend of his. Dana, who soon 
after the war was to become editor and part 
owner of the New York Sun, was at that 
time second assistant secretary of war. Henry 
thought that perhaps he might reach Dana; 
at any rate he might try. He went to the 
telegraph office and handed to the operator 
this despatch, directed to Dana as second 
assistant-secretary : 

“T am just in from the front. 
at four o'clock this morning.” 

In a short time the receiving instrument 
clicked back a response—but not from Dana. 
This message was from Stanton, the secre- 
tary of war. It read: 

“ Where did you leave General Grant?” 

Was it possible? It must be—even the 
government did not know what had been 
happening at the front, did not know that 
for two days the battle of the Wilderness 
had been in progress! And the government 
was asking, through Secretary Stanton, for 
the news that’ was stored away under that 
faded hat of quilted cotton. Henry replied 
that he would tell the secretary all that he 
knew if the secretary would in return grant 
him the use of the military telegraph line 
for but a hundred-word despatch to his 
paper. 

Stanton’s query was repeated—in more 
peremptory terms. Henry again made his 
offer and then he said that his news be- 
longed to the Tribune and that Secretary 
Stanton would have to enter into negotia- 
tions with the Tribune for the release of that 
news. 

Five minutes later, the operator at Union 
Mills summoned the post commander. The 
post commander looked at a message that the 
operator handed to him then he informed 
Henry Wing that the word from Stanton 
was that Henry, unless he uncovered his 
news from the front, was promptly to be 
arrested as a spy. There was but one answer. 
Henry declined to tell Stanton anything. 
The post commander had to execute orders; 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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Look In His Hands! 


THIS SCOUT KNOWS HOW 
TO EARN DOLLARS 


—want some? 














Kennon Hoard, of Troop I1, smiles 
over the success he had in selling 
three new yearly subscriptions for 
BOYS’ LIFE that afternoon. Right 
in his hands is the secret—he showed 
a copy and told boys and parents 
what a great thing it is to a boy to 
have BOYS’ LIFE coming to him 
each month—a year for $2.00. 


$2.00 TO YOU IF YOU 
_MATCH “KEN”? HOARD 


Sell three NEW (not your own new or 
renewal subscription or for your ad- 
dress) subscriptions for BOYS’ LIFE 
between now and February 15th. 
Collect and send us $6.00 with the 
three names and addresses. After 
checking and entering these three 
new yearly subscriptions, we will re- 
turn to you $2.00 for your selling com- 
mission. HERE’S YOUR CHANCE 
TO EARN MONEY EASILY. 


Every boy should have BOYS’ LIFE. 
This means boys who are scouts, and 
those who are not. Show your copies; 
they will help sell subscriptions! Good 
turns for you, and money, too! 


Address: BOYS’ LIFE 
Box y # 200 Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


This offer is open not only to all 
readers of BOYS’ LIFE, but to 
any adult subscription agent for 
one order of three new yearly 
subscriptions. 
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The Elephant Hun 


(Concluded from page 15) 
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be ready to hand him the ointment. To the 
foreigner’s dismay, the Fleming's face with a 
sort of impartial interest, looked at him 
through the glass in front, the door being 
closed on the outside! He had become fright- 
ened by the python and had quietly departed. 

At the same instant that the German 
turned, the serpent tightened on him so sud- 
denly and violently that he momenrarily lost 
consciousness. Then he found himself stag- 
gering about the den fighting for iife. He 
expected his ribs to give way every moment, 
yet his chief fear at the time was of falling 
through the glass. 

He pushed the reptile’s head away from 
him with all his strength lest it should cross 
his breast, and he can remember catching 
sight of himself, a mulberry-colored figure, in 
the mirror. All the time that he fought he 
knew that he was disturbing the other py- 
thons, who, furious at the disturbance, were 
now darting about the den above and all 
around him in every direction, 

The German exerted every energy to keep 
his feet, for he had retained sufficient presence 
of mind to realize that, were he to go down 
all would be over with him. ‘The heat was 
stifling. He felt that he could endure it no 
longer. The cage spun madly round before 
his eyes and he let go the snake's head. 

The big serpent now twisted sharply over 
his right shoulder close to his face and slid 
off to the ground. 

The German remembered falling against the 
door with outstretched hands, but nothing 
more, until he found himself sitting on the 
steps outside coughing violently, while the 
phlegmatic keeper was for sume strange rea- 
son putting a hot key down his hack! 

Fortunately, the snake had only a small 
part of her body across the German's left side 
and back; had she encircled him with a com- 
plete coil, he would have been crushed like an 
eggshell. 
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and a hollow beating sound seemed to come 
from every quarter. He could feel them mov- 
ing swiftly about him. Their hands reached 
out towards him and tried to clutch him. He 
could hear the clicking of their teeth. 

For a moment Og was paralyzed with fear. 
Then the skin between his shoulders tight- 
ened and his hair began to bristle. With this 
his courage came back to him swiftly, and 
with a wild, almost fiendish yell he began to 
lay about him with his stone hammer. But 
despite his valiant efforts the forms in the 
dark were too many for him. They pressed 
in about him so close that he could scarcely 
swing his hammer. They clutched at him on 
all sides. Big powerful hands gripped his 


wrists. Sinuous arms were entwined about 
his body. Sharp teeth were imbedded in his 
flesh. 


Still he fought—fought like a mad man. 
He threw them off, beat them back, trampled 
them down, wrestled, struggled, struck, kicked 
and bit. But to no avail. The clutches tight- 
ened on his wrists and arms. His legs and 
body were made helpless and then, spelling 
the end, a pair of huge, powerful paw-like 
hands closed slowly but irresistibly about his 
throat and choked him—choked him until his 
tongue hung out, until his eyes bulged from 
their sockets, until his lungs pained for want 
of air and his head throbbed with the pent- 
up blood in the arteries there. Og knew it 
was the end, yet he kicked and fought, though 
his efforts grew very feeble. Slowly he be- 
came unconscious. A blackness not of night 
was upon him. Yet before all his senses left 
him he could feel that many hands had lifted 
him from the ground and that he was being 
carried upward in a halting, jerky fashion. 
He knew he was in the trees because of the 
swishing of bending branches. After that he 
knew no more. 

(To be continued in March Boys’ LiFe) 
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knives,—this sign. And if you ever come up 
to Khandala in the Western Ghats, you can 
see it plainly, for it is over his grave and it 
reads : 
HERE LIES 
GINGER PUP. 
A PUKKA HERO. 

But I don’t need any sign to remember 
him, and likewise I got chiselled on my brain 
‘A Scout is kind. He is a friend to animals,’ 
’cause I’ve learnt for life, The Sixth Law 
Pays. 











FIRE PREVENTION—AND THE 
BOY SCOUTS 


Of the many ways in which a Boy Scout 
may serve his country none offers a greater 
opportunity or higher reward than the 
preaching and practice of fire prevention. 


_ It is to the Boy Scouts—the new genera- 
tion—that America looks for.the building of 
a better and safer country. 


Every hour of every day sees more tnan 
$40,000 in property wasted by fire; every 
half hour a life is sacrificed to fire some- 
where in America. 


The Glens Falls Insurance Company, 
through its average payment of sixty losses 
a day, is doing its share. The Boy Scouts 
can do theirs. Action is part of their creed. 





Insurance Company 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
FOUNDED IN 1849 




















“Not a Toy Buta Joy” 
BOY SCOUTS 
Golfers, Motorists, Outdoor Sportsmen! 


Get the Latest Scientific Educational Timepiece. 
“Tells the time by the sun.” 


The Ansonia 


SUNWATCH 


A Compass,and Sun Dial in One 
DAN BEARD, National Scout Commissioner, says: ‘‘I would like to see every 
Scout have one in his possession.’’ 
The SUNWATCH is equipped with the most accurate compass on the market, 
giving the variation for all localities in the United States, enabling you to find 


the true direction. 
IT FITS THE VEST POCKET 


Made by the Ansonia Clock Company, of beautifully finished solid brass, and dis- 


me" ANDREWS & HOLLINWOOD 
500 Fifth Avenue (Dept. D), New York City 











Sent postpaid for $1.00 



















Quickest gun sight in the world. 


squinting, sight adjusting, 
flinching, guessing and 

changing focus from 
sights to target. 


Can you see optical cross? 
Cut out this ad. Hold before eyes 
while focusing on more distant objects. 
Cross varies at varying distance. Demonstrate 
optical principle yourself. For all guns and rifles. Range- 


Both Eyes Open Gun Sight—$3. In- 
stantaneous range finder. Pat- 


tific. Enforces 





OORANG AIREDA 


The 20th Century 
All-around Dogs 


Great new idea—no cement—no 
pulled valve stems, no tire troublc. Tires 
wear extra long—guaran 


Oorang Airedales are loyal pals for Boys; 
faithful watch-dogs for automobile, camp 
and home; ideal dogs for farm and ranch; 
careful drivers of cattle and sheep; excellent 
ratters, water-dogs, retrievers and hunters. 
Pedigreed stock for sale. [Illustrated de- 
scriptive booklet mailed for 10 cents. 


OORANG KENNELS 


World’s Largest Airedale Breeders 
Dept. G, LA RUE, OHIO 
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SWIRELESS/ 





You can hear music, speeches, lectures, 
as well as government broadcasts, time 
signals, amateur code messages, etc., 
with the 


T 9 
** MARVEL 
COMPLETE RADIO RECEIVING OUTFIT 
Efficient— Complete—Simple 
Approved by Radio Engineers. For Wireless Tele- 
Phone and Telegraph signals. Complete in every 
detail and simple to operate. No license, batteries, 
current or special knowledge needed. 


COMPLETE ‘“‘MARVEL"’ RADIO RECEIVING 
OUTFIT, MODEL 105 (as illustrated), consisting 
ofa “MARVEL” Radio Receiver, Model 101 (Pat- 
ents applied for); 150 ft. copper antenna wire; 1000 
ohm teiephone with leather covered headband and 
cord, 5 insulators, antenna switch, ground clamp, 
Code chart, Abbreviation chart, and complete 
directions for Installation, all pat up in $15 

an attractive box 


Order through your Scout Supply Department 


or sent prepaid in the U.S., on receipt of Money 
Order or Parcels Post C.O.D. 


Bulletin A-101 on request 
AX Marvel Radio Manufacturing Company 
170 Fifth Avenae, New York City 
PRE: BLE 25m alacant. 


NORTHLAND SKIS 





















always bear the Northland 
trade-mark. If your dealer 
hasn't them, we will ship 


express prepaid. 
Interesting booklet on 
skiing free. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. 
co. 

World’s Largest 

Ski Manufacturers. 

{ Merriam Park 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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TEST CHARTS 


On 11 x 14 strong cardboard, 12 cents 
each—Tests, Merit Badge, Roster of 
Troop, and Attendance and Dues. 


(Stamps accepted.) Samples other help- 
ful forms for scout officials, 6 cents. 
THE LEYDEN PRESS 
RED BANK, N. Jd. 














Meets all 
fine professions, = 
AMERICAN | SCHOOL 





(ort Corners’ 
No Paste Neeveo 


Use then: to mount all kodak 
pictures, post cards.clippings in albums 
Square, Round, Ovai, Heart 










WIRELESS CATALOG 
lOc stamps or coin brings 100-page 
Catalog and hook-ups: places you 
on mailing list for regular bulletins 
with latest dev: elopments! inwireless 
telephone and telegr*ph- 
The Kuebler Radio Co. 
“~~. 142 Gibbs Bldg. , Toledo. Ohio 
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chased for from $10 to $15; this will have 
a receiving range of several miles, For $25 
an entirely practical set may be purchased 
which will receive messages sent out from a 
number of radio stations. The price goes 
up as the sets become more efficient in qual- 
ity and loudness of reception and work for 
longer distances. 

An inexpensive equipment and very brief 
experience enables any one to become one of 
this vast audience of radio operators. In 
electrical supply stores complete sets can be 
bought that a boy can install in a few hours 
and learn to operate almost immediately. 

A few years ago the average receiving sta- 
tion could pick up little of interest. If it 
were in or near some great city it might 
listen in on a few dot and dash messages, 
and those near the sea coast could overhear 
storm warnings and marine messages to and 
from ships at sea. But the inland stations, 
especially those in the remote country dis- 
tricts, had little radio communication except 
with the local stations in homes in their 
immediate vicinity. Today all this is changed 
and a bewildering variety of radio activity is 
constantly on tap in every part of the 
country. 

The owner of a wireless set in some dis- 
tant corner of the country, far from even a 
local newspaper, can overhear the _ voice 
broadcasts of the news. of the world collected 
by cable or wireless and know what’s going 
on ahead of the newspaper readers. If he 
is interested in the baseball scores or the 


results of other athletic contests he may 
How to Make 

(Concluded 

made, consists of two strips of tinfoil twenty 


inches in length and two inches wide. Solder 
pieces of copper wire six inches long to an 
end of each strip. Obtain three sheets of 
paraffined paper two and a half by twenty- 
two inches. To roll the condenser lay a strip 
of tinfoil in the center of one of the strips of 
paraffin paper. Now place a second strip of 
tinfoil in the center of the other sheet of 
paper, keeping the wires attached to this 
strip of tinfoil at the opposite end from the 
wire on the other strip. Next place a third 
sheet of paper over the top strip of tinfoil. 
A guide is needed in rolling the condenser, so 
cut a piece of cardboard one inch wide and 
two and a half inches long and place it at one 
end of the pile of paper and tinfoil. As you 
roll up the whole thing be careful to keep 
the edges even and the tinfoil from slipping 
or sliding. Do not bend the cardboard in 
rolling. The condenser should not look like 
a roll of paper, but should be flat. To keep 
the condenser from unrolling tie it firmly 
with string. When finished it should look 
like the illustration. 

If you have carried out these instructions 
carefully the two strips of tinfoil will be 
completely insulated by the strips of paper. 
Should they come in contact at anv point 
the condenser will be short circuited and 
useless. 


Via Wireless 


(Continued from page 





24) 


pick out of the sky the latest news 
few seconds after the result is determined 
thousands of miles away. Important events, 
such as the World's Series games or inter- 
collegiate football matches, are described 
play by play. On every farm it is also pos- 
sible to receive the Government weather fore- 
cast a moment after it is thrown out from 
the radio station near Washington. The air 
is crowded with thousands of messages. A 
lonely radio operator on some remote farm 
is more closely in touch with affairs than a 
man in the heart of a great city. 


only a 


What invention is destined to bring more 
pleasure and instruction to a vast part of 
our population than the radiophone? A con- 
cert in New York is transmitted to an auili- 
ence of 150,000 people scattered all over the 
eastern part of the continent, and is even 
overheard in Florida. In reporting a recent 
athletic event in New York an area of 125,000 
square miles was covered directly by radio- 
phone. Sermons are now transmitted over 
great areas in the same way to audiences of 
tens of thousands, 

And the best part of it is that a boy can 
learn to receive radio as well, as quickly, as 
aman. Sometimes he can do it better and in 
less time. Many a proud father looks upon 
his son as some kind of a wizard because he 
has built a radio receiver, or bought one, 
and can make it work. 

Yet is is simple enough. Read this page 
regularly and you will soon know enough to 
get started with, at least. 


a Radio Receiver 


from page 24) 


NCLOSE the condenser, when finished, in 

a metal case and mount it on the base of 
the receiving set. The case requires a sheet 
of tin two inches in width and four in 
length, in which you cut a notch one-quarter 
of an inch square at each corner. The 
flanges thus formed are then bent in, form- 
ing an open, shallow box. To fasten the box 
to the base of the receiving set drill two holes 
near either end and nail it down firmly, using 
brass nails. 

The detector parts consist of a brass cup 
five-eighths of an inch in diameter and a 
small piece of phosphor bronze wire with sev- 
eral screws to hold them in position. A set 
screw is fitted in the cup to firmly clamp the 
mineral in position. The method of mount- 
ing the detector parts is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The vase on which the 
parts are mounted should be of hard wood 
and measure nine inches in length and six 
in width, with a thickness of one and a half 
inches. To make the set attractive stain the 
wood to match the tuner heads and give it 
a coat of shellac or varnish 

When you have made the tuner, condenser 
and detector cup, as described, your wireless 
receiver is well along toward completion. 

In the next issue of Boys’ LIFE you will 
learn how to finish the job. 


Gossiping with the Amateurs 


(Concluded from page 24) 


vicinity of the north pole, and move to the 
south, thus making a shert cut. 

Amateur radio has had many triumphs, but 
nothing in the past has held the fascination 
of sending to Europe, which before long will 
probably develop into a regular practice for 
tens of thousands of amateur radio stations 
in all parts of this country. 


HE fire department of Pittsburgh, Pa., 

after testing the value of wireless com- 
munication, has installed an elaborate system 
of radio phones. Fire Marshal Thomas L. 
Pfarr, who has directed the tests, is enthusi- 
astic over the efficiency of the new arrange- 
ment. His office is connected with the vari- 
ous stations and even his automobile carries 
a receiving set. In case of fire it will thus 
be possible to communicate instantly through- 
out the city. Should the marshal be out in 
his automobile on an inspection tour in any 
part of the district when a fire occurs, he can 
be instantly informed of the conflagration 
and kept posted on its progress. 


HE cheapness and efficiency of radio teleg- 

raphy has recently been proven by the in- 
stallation of radio stations at Tullahoma, 
Tenn., and Guntersville, Ala. It was found 
to be very difficult to install telegraph or tele- 
phone communication between these points 
because of the waterways. It is estimated 
that it would have cost $25.000 to establish 
land communications, whereas radio was in- 
stalled at an expense of $2,000. The stations 
send and receive day and night messages, 
under all weather conditions, with perfect 
Messages are picked up frequently 


success, 


from New York, Pittsburgh and from ships 
on both in the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
A number of amateurs in Tennessee have 
reported overhearing the two stations, 


DEPARTMENT store in Los Angeles has 

installed a sending and receiving station 
which reaches 10,000 radio stations. The 
station, which is the first to be installed by 
a store on the Pacific Coast, is kept very busy 
sending to the amateurs throughout this sec- 
tion. It sends brief instructions to boys and 
girls interested in wireless operation. Begin- 
ning every morning at 7:30 news reports are 
broadcasted for half an hour, This service 
includes financial news, crop reports and 
news features and bulletins. In the afternoon 
and evening, concerts are sent out, and it is 
planned to have the voices of distinguished 
singers visiting the city broadcasted. 

UNIQUE rescue by 


A was made recently in a remote part of 
Crater National Forest, in Oregon. An avia- 
tor in flying over Crater Lake was forced to 
come down because of a defective spark plug. 
He could not land on the steep sides of the 
mountains, and chose as the lesser evil a 
small island of lava in the lake. On landing 
he found himself completely isolated. His 
radio outfit remained intact, however, and he 
quickly set to work broadcasting a call for 
help. His call was picked up and retrans- 
mitted to the flying field, and an aeroplane 
carrying new spark plugs was rushed to him. 
It was found so dangerous to land that the 
plugs were dropped to him from a great 
height by means of parachutes. 


means of wireless 


















BOYS’ LIFE 


WIRELESS TELEPHONE 


BROADCASTING stations operating on 
a regular schedule now reach prac- \ 
tically every section of the country. 
This book explains how you can enjoy the 
modern romance of wireless. Its title is 
“How I Put Up a Complete Radio Re- 
ceiving Station in two hours’’—a true q 
story by a young man with no previous 
experience whatever. It also describes in 
detail ABC sectional receiving UNITS. 
(Complete receiving station ready-to-op- 
erate including phones, aerial wire and 
all accessories, only 


Send ten cents for ar copy today. 
Request Booklet B2. 


WIRELESS EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 
Newark, New Jersey 





























Play Your Way Into Popularity 


An honest to goodness drum at a price you can afford. Made 
with the same care a..d precision we put into our PT 
drums. Nothing to match it on the market. Size 4 1-2x 13 _— 
chestra Model;genuine calf skin heads.Every inch areal 


Look at the Price!—Special Offer $6.00 


This Professional Model Drum offers the young man or boy 
the opportunity to develop his talent and ambition, and play 
his way into popularity and pro’ 

Order your Drum from this ad now—before immediate ship- 
ment. xamine and judge fon yourself. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or your money retun 











LUDWIG & LUDWIG, 1615 ‘No. Lincoln Street, ee 






You, too, can do it easy and 
in 30 minutes time--no special tools 
or knowledge required. Your old bike and the Shaw 
Motor Attachment give _ a speedy, dependable 
motorcycle at asmall cost. 2} H.P. motor. Runs 
from 4 to 40 miles an hour! 
The Shaw Attachment Bd" 
Easy to control, —— to ride, econemical to op- 
erate. Thousands in dai 
use. Ironclad cuarenten, - 
WRITE TODAY for full 
information about 
this wonderful At- 
tachment end the 

ww Su) ey 
pesele, which w 

so manufacture. 

SHAW MFG.CO, 
.Ks.Dept, 5! 

































Build that “Shanty” 
with a Plumb Boy Scout Axe 


Cuts saplings—notches ’em 

—clean work—and holds its 
edge. 
Made of one piece cf special 
analysis steel—double tem- 
pered for an inch and a half 
above the cutting edge—can 
be ground and reground— 
won't go soft. 

Well balanced, hickory han- 
dle, missionized (dark green) 
nail pulling slot. 





Price complete 
with sheath...... $1.75 
Sold by Hardware Dealers 
Everywhere 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 
Philadelphia. U. S. A. 














Standard Underwoods 


§-Year Guarantee 


down 
and then easy 
monthiy payments. 


wees 
- TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 


SHIPMAN-WARD MFG. CO. 





Chicago, Mlinois 


February 
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“Old Towns” are the strongest canoes 
made—and the steadiest—and the lightest. 
They’re real Indian models, improved by 
“Old Town” craftsmanship. Will give you 
years of service. Lowest priced canoes 
made. $54 up from dealer or factory. 
New catalog shows popular models in 
color. Free—write for it. 
— — CANOE CO., 292 Bg Street 
Old T. Maine, U.S. A. 


‘Old Town Cances 
BOYS » GIRLS Ear $1.17 


Sell 35 packets of assorted vegetable 
seeds at 10c per packet. Easy to sell. 
When sold, return $2.38. Keep $1.17. 
Everybody will want seeds, so order early 


FEDERAL SEED CO., Dept. D., Lancaster, Pa. 


EARN $35 TO $150 A WEEK 
Learn Mechanicai Drawing. Complete 
Course in short time. Easy payments. 
Diploma when qualified. No interference 
with present occupation. Uncrowded field 




















with more positions than we can fill. 
Albany Institute Mechanical Drawing, 
Dept. A, Lock Box 84, Albany, N. Y. 





$2.50 CASH COMMISSION 
for selling $6.00 box seeds. $5.00 IN GOLD 
SPECIAL PRIZE. Other Premiums. 5c Pack- 
ets. Everybody buys. Quick, easy money. We 
trust you. Order yours TODAY. 

CENTRAL SEED HOUSE East St. Louis, III. 





now learn Tax- 
the wonderful art of preentin res, 


je Sqntnng okine. ete. 
The free book telis how. ound 
srophie ies. Decorate home 
Mipttroctioe | peosinatiog, KA oreftn Roy 
mocess 
sco a right now, 


Get our free _ 








BOYS MAKE MONEY °:: 


easy 
way. We teach you free and give you 
pay. Be sure to write to us quick. Today. 


COMET TOY CO., Dept. S, 


ZS VASS PINS-RINGS 


DIRECT mane pg To You 
= NEW CATA 600 OF THE 
LATEST uP- TO-DATE ‘DESIGNS FREE. 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
46 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass, 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Make money breeding squabs. Big demand, small 

supply. Raised inone month, Write at once for ill- 

ustrated free book, prices, etc. Established ox years. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 

300 H Street. Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


? PLAYS §: For Boy Be Eigme or Beboo! ‘tino Pe 
he Home or Sc 

L Minstrel Opening we. -— ons, 

Plays, Recitations, 


Drills. How to Stage & How to Saeen Ping Mace: le . Cat 1 le 
T.S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, “Dept. 1s be Tatry 


Cincinnati, Ohio 






















Have You a Camera? 

Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 

to make better pictures and earn moncy. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 

464 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 








Boy Scouts—Attention! Make your own add- 
ing machine. Adds and subtracts like the large 
machines. For complete parts and instructions, 
send 25¢e (silver) to James Novelty Co., 421 
Bay ard Ave., Wilmington, Del. 














G4 BREEDS "1, teats chsk 
ys 


= Choice, AL 
fowls, eee, incubators at ro —— 


A great ry farm. 29th y 
Valuable new 100-page book & catalog? tree. 


R.F.NEUBERT Co., Box 900 Mankato, Mina, 

Wh not spend Spring, 
Fa 

In 





Summer and 
butterflies. in- J 


Prospectu: a N° 
er pod Insects ts, Dept. 7h sinc AiR. Cnt. 


VENTRILOQUISM 


qaught Almost Anyone at Home. Small cost. 

end to-day 3-cent stamp for particulars and 
proof. Geo. Smith, Room M-242, 125 N. 
Jeff Ave., Peoria, Il. 











vy NOW! Make Squabs Pay 


E. H. Egglieston’s = gan loth Americ Cul- 
Tells whe puta pieon, al 
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ete. ah veges. tg Hjusteatione, $2 per copy. Money 


American Pigeon Journal Ce. o° Box K, Warrenton, Mo. 
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A Message to Lincoln 


(Concluded from page 36) 
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but he was a gentleman with a sense of 
humor. He probably was aware that Stan- 
ton was an extremely testy individual. He 
did not, therefore, have Henry locked in the 
guard-house. The defiant young correspond¢ 
ent, having given his parole not to attempt 
escape, received the freedom of the camp. 


E stretched out on a bench in the little 

railway station. He was tired, hungry, 
and thoroughly disgusted. He had mas- 
queraded as a Southern sympathizer; he had 
made his way with difficulty across fifty 
miles of dangerous country; he had been 
shot at, and:chased, and held by the enemy— 
and all for this! Then in the quiet the in- 
strument began again to click. Something 
seemed to tell Henry that there was a mes- 


sage for him. He sprang to his feet. ‘ What 
is it?” he called. 
The operator answered: “Mr. Lincoln 


wants to know if you will tell him where 
Grant is.’ 

Long afterward, Henry Wing said of that 
moment in that little station: ‘“ Nothing now 
was the matter with me.’ At the other end 
of that wire was not the waspish and hasty 
Stanton, but Lincoln—kindly, human Lin- 
coln, whose mind, as Lowell said, was so 
sure-footed, and whose will was so supple- 
tempered. The terms that Stanton had re- 
jected, Lincoln unhesitatingly accepted. More 
than that, he urged that Henry make the 
report to the Tribune sufficiently full to give 
the pubiic adequate information. He also 
arranged—with a thoughtfulness that was 
characteristic—that a brief summary should 
be furnished to the Associated Press, so that 
at least the perplexed uncertainty of the 
whole North might speedily be relieved. 
Henry Wing stood beside the operator and 
dictated a despatch that occupied a_half- 
column as printed in the Tribune for the 
morning of Saturday, May 7, 1864. 

After a while a locomotive came out to 
take Henry to Washington. It was about 
two o’clock in the morning when Henry 
reached the White House. He was ushered 
into a room and saw before him not only the 
President but the Cabinet, the members of 
which had been hastily assembled. Of a 
sudden, Henry realized that his brogans were 
coated with Virginia soil; that his butternut 
trousers, much too long for him, had been 
turned back at the bottom and tied with 
twine; that he was generally disheveled and 
disreputable looking. He had for a time 
been the Tribune’s Senate reporter in Wash-* 
ington, and had probably met every one of 
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this company before, either in private inter- 
view or at public functions ; yet none of them 
recognized him—not even Gideon Welles, the 
secretary of the navy, who was a particular 
friend. When Henry approached Mr. Welles 
and spoke the secretary knew the voice, and 
forthwith Henry was formally presented to 
the entire circle. 

For a half-hour or more, with the aid of a 
large-scale map that hung on the wall, 
Henry described the movements of the Union 
troops and explained the complete situation 
as it was up to the time when he had left 
the front. The conference came to an end, 
and then Henry, turning to Mr. ‘Lincoln, 
said: “Mr. President, I have a_ personal 
word for you.”” The members of the Cabinet 
withdrew. Mr. Lincoln closed the door after 
them and turned toward the young man, to 
whom he seemed vastly tall. Henry deliv- 
ered the message in a tone so low that the 
President failed to catch it. With a short, 
quick step forward, and stooping to bring his 
eyes level with Hlenry’s, Mr. Lincoln, in a 
manner that showed the intensest interest, 
whispered, “ What is that?” Then Henry 
spoke the message that he had brought from 
the Wilderness :.- 

“General Grant told me to tell you, from 
him, that, whatever happens, there is to be 
no turning back,” 

It seemed to Henry Wing that a new hope 
had been kindled in that great soul, and 
shone from those brooding eyes. Other com- 
manders had turned back—they all had. 
This one was going to go forward, and Henry 
Wing was the first to convey the assurance 
of that unshaken spirit. It was not until 
four days afterward that Grant phrased his 
intention in the better known message: “I 
purpose to fight it out on this line if it takes 
all summer.” In the words of Henry Wing, 
“Mr. Lincoln put his great, strong arms 
about me and, carried away in the exuber- 
ance of his gladness, imprinted a kiss upon 
my forehead.” Then the two sat down and 
Henry told the President the details of that 
appalling first day in the Wilderness— 
details that might have been almost dis- 
heartening, had it not been for those tidings 
that had been told first. 

What became of Jesse? Well, on the next 
day, Sunday, May 8th, Henry got back to the 
grove and brought him out. As for Henry 
himself he rejoined the army at Spottsyl- 
vania and was promoted to accompany Gen- 
eral Grant’s headquarters, so that he was 
closely ‘associated with the General during 
the great campaigns that followed. 
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Yellow--Clear Through 


(Concluded from page 4) 
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for eight long miles he carried Joe, till at 
last they came to a woodroad and shortly to 
the main highway. Here Bob laid the other 
down in the shade, planted himself in the 
road, and stopped the first car that came by. 
Hastily, in broken words, he explained what 
had happened, asked to be taken to a doctor, 
and helped lift Joe into the machine. He 
climbed in himself, and as the driver started 
the car Bob Carter, utterly fordone, pitched 
over on the floor; everything turned black 
before him and he fainted. 


HAT evening Bob was sitting on the porch, 

resting in an easy chair. His young vigor 
had stood him in good stead, and he had 
quickly recovered from the exhaustion of the 
afternoon. He had just finished telling his 
father about the events of the day, and re- 
marked : 

“I must go back to-morrow and get my kit; 
it’s scattered all over Lockport Mountain.” 


The gate swung and a man came up the 
path, his form resolving itself, as he drew 
near, into that of Joe Cullen’s father. Bob 
and his father rose to greet him and he 
spoke to the latter. 

““T suppose you’ve heard what this boy did 
for Joe to-day?’’ And as Bob's father nodded 
the other man grasped Bob’s hand. 

*“*T can’t thank you,” he said. ‘ I—I—it’s 
no use trying; you'll never know what it 
means to us all, to Joe’s mother and to me, 
until you grow up and have boys of your 
own. But—but—vwell, if there’s ever any- 
thing you want, or that we can do for you, 
you need only let us know.” 

“ Shucks,” answered Bob, embarrassed, “ it 
wasn’t anything; Joe would have done as 
much for me.” 

“Not many boys, or men either, would 
have had the cold courage to go down into 
that den, nor would they have had the cour- 
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“Gosh, I can see those squirming, wriggling 
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age and endurance to make that trip back, 
as you did; the knowledge either. It was 
a great deal. Carter, you ought to be proud 
of this boy.” 

“IT am,” responded Bob’s father, briefly. 

30b was more and more embarrassed by 
now, and tried to turn the conversation. 

“How’s Joe, Mr. Cullen?” he asked, and 
the other replied: 

“The doctor says he’s in no danger, now. 
Hie’ll be in bed for a few days, but there’s no 
permanent harm done. He wants to see you; 
can you come over for a few minutes?” 

“Certainly I'll come.” 

Side by side they walked through the gath- 
ering dusk to Joe’s home, and Bob was shown 
up to the other’s room, where the boys were 
left to themselves. Joe put out his hand, 
and Bob grasped it, 

“TI want to thank you, 
“You saved my life, all right. 
about that.” 

“That’s all right, Joe; you know very well 
you’d have done the same.” 

But Joe shook his head. 

“T might have gone off and got help,” he 
answered. ‘“ But to go down into that den—” 
he broke off and shuddered at the recollection. 


Bob,” said Joe. 
No mistake 


things yet! But what I want to say is this: 
Talk about doing a good turn! I guess there 
never was a better one than what you did 
for me. And I—I—well, I want to apologize 
for all I’ve done to you. When I get well I 
want you to pile in and give me a darn good 
licking and square things, but now I’m just 
asking you to forgive me.” 

Bob laughed. 

“Forget it!’ he said. “I don’t want to 
beat you up. Why should I?” 

“Gee, you’re white clear through, ain’t 
you?” said Joe, 
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: Music no longer difficult! 
Flute, Clarinet. New plan makes it easy 
Piccolo, Sax-f to learn by home study. 
jophone, §=Uku-} positively easier than with 
a Sight-] private teacher. Faster 
Singing, Bees progress. You will be able 
nieve teell to play your favorite in- 
Ruitar, en strument in a few short q. ‘gs. Whitt. 
bs seh i ri months! More than 250,- mack, 

Composition.’ 907 men, women and chil- ¥ ork, write a: 
‘nae — dren have learned by our |! compliment 
——— raps} method. You, too, can 
ete. learn in your spare time. 














Amazing Offer 


We want to have one il ii 
each locality at once tohelp ed: 





- ——a pe ag the 

cost of sheet music inners 

Louise Bowles, (Gr advanced pupils. Write for 

c. amazing fre: e book giving all 

by facts and\ particulars. Send 
ital toda: 


nstruments supplied when o. oma. F Lsts. 


needed, cash or credit 


take seyitine tor U.S. School of Music Sombleted your 
the bas 3442 Brunswick Bldg., N.Y. Cily M2 seu¥ent,2*”° 








-/Keep Warm 


wear Russell’s Outing Clothing. 
Here are a few genuine bargains: 





Sheeplined Coats, 34’’ long.. - 75 
Sheeplined Mocassins .......... 1.00 
All wool Army Underwear, suits. 2.50 
Heavy Wool Army Socks....... .45 


Wool Flannel Army Shirts...... 
Coat style, wool, Army Sweater: 
vey, WOOT BIAUKStS. 6050s cccccccescscecses 





Aviator’s Leather Helmet.............000005 .50 
D. B. Mave PER SHRI. 600 cccccccccccescds 18. 00 
Ross 5-shot bolt action Rifle................ 10.00 
moss H.C. Cartridges, BOE s o.o< 6600600000000 -75 


We have a complete assortment of Army 

and Navy Uniforms, Insignia and Equip- 

ment. Also all winter sporting goods. 
Send 10 cents for CATALOGUE 114 eontaining over 
2000 Army and Navy and Sporting Goods specials. 


RUSSELL’S, Inc. 245 West 42nd St., New York 








Formerly Army & Navy Store Co., Inc. 











Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you can do 
with it. Many of the younger 
successful newspaper artists 
earning from $30.00 to $200.00 
or more per week learned to 
draw through the Landon 
Course. Landon Picture Charts 
make original drawing easy to 
learn. Send sketch of Uncle 
Sam with 6c in stamps for sam- 
ple Picture Chart, and examples 
of the work of suc boy 
students which will show possi- 
bilities for YOU. Please state 
your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL, 
























1 yourself as a ° 
w—duri our spare time— 
ies Pactesraceet | anor 
d a large salary. 
i 
postal will do. 
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SLEUTH AUTOMATIC LIQUID PISTOL 
Guaranteed. Will stop 
the most vicious dog (or | 
man) without perma- 
nent injury. Pertectly 
safe to carry. Fires 
and recharges by pull- 
ing trigger. Loads from any 
liquid. No cartridges required. 
Over six shots in one loading. 
All dealers, or by mai! 25c. Money order 
Or stamps; no coins. D. & O. G. HEYEN 
126 Atkins Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Boys & Girls ::; Money 


oy $2.50 for 100 packages of seeds, 

5.00 for 300, or $7.25 for 500. Sell 
or 5c. or 10c. each. Make up to 
$42.75 for yourself. Order early. 


WESTERN SEED CO. 
3160 W St., Dept. 8, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


meena PR PROFI“S. 


Safes toh. 
Cavies, bink S, NEAT 1.06 10 
pects FREE! 


<COMMON 8 SENSE RAB! 
America’ leading conil stock atonieo olf 10 A 
Guidoor Enterprise Coc, 1002 0-€. BLDG. KANSAS CAT, 
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Heres the Worlds Best 
ubular Skates 


Health and Happiness are found in owning a 

of Pianert’s** Northlights. pd as THE wo Os 
BEST — aevent t Ty beat for ed, strength and light 

weight. Used by Champions. ade for men, women, 

boys and girls. Cost no more to get the best. 


PLANERT’S NORTHLIGHT 
Booklet with Hockey Laws 


This Booklet is absolutely ~~ A toany 
one. Gives the International Hockey 
Laws and description of Planert’s 
Tubular Racing, Hockey, Rink 
and Figure Skates. Champions 
recommend them. Write now. 
nas Ask Your Dealer 
(xoRTHUGHT) Satya, eater cheroyen Peanere, piaeee. 
SSE light Skates — their quality 
—— features. Accept no SUBSTITUTES. 
mas is a Re eras F. W. PLANERT & SONS 
939-941 N. Robey St.,Chicago 



















ARK 
LOCKHART 
Spiral Puttees 
—and feel the difference! 
“America’s Pioneer Spiral Puttee” 
Ask for the Lockhart in the Boys’ Size 
At your SCOUT DEALER or write 
L.S. P., Inc., 195 Broadway, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Standard for Military and Sport Wear 
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STAMMER 


you stammer attend no stammering school till you get m: 
Fier book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and The Ab 
anced Natural Method of Cure,” bound in cloth and stamped in 
. Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE copy 
of “The Natural Speech Magazine. Largest, best equipped ana 
most successful school in the wenn for the cure of stammering, 

uttering, etc. No sing or time beat. Write today. 
Western School, 3328 Grand Ave., Milw 


Big Band Caralog 
Sent FREE 


atrument, or comp! 
instrument or c 
- Used b "Army and 
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7 Gold by fend 
snusic ty everywhere ing 


LYON & HEALY 
67-81 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 











EARNS190 


Bors Ginist ey 


ed yesterday all sold out in 
halt hour, a ino Bichard Lewis, "Concordia, Kan. 
Others are doing it, selling our vegetable seeds at 10c 
per large packet. Easily sold. Get 40-pack sample 
lot. Send no money. WE TRUST YOU. When 
seeds are sold, keep $1.40, return balance to us. 
AMERICAN SEED CO.. Bor H-II0LANCASTER. PA. 


SAVE 25% | to 60% 


GRAFLEX-KODAKS 
and of e description. 
waltonew. Savemoney. Write now for 


, Free Bargain Book and Catalog 














Marble’s Water-Proof Match Box keeps 
y matches dry, hoids enough for several 
days, absolutely waterproof. Made of 
seamless brass, size of 10 gauge shell. 
60¢ at your dealers or sent by mail, postpaid. 
Write for catalog of Marble’s Sixty Specialties for 
Sportsmen. 324 
MARBLE ARMS &, pees. co. . 
5092 Delta Avenue adstone, Michigan 


Dollars in Hares 


Wepay $7.0to $18.50and up a pair 
and express charges. Big 
Profits. We furnish guaran- 
teed high grade stock and 
buy all you raise. Use back yard, 
barn, cellar, attic. Contract 
and Tlustrated Catalog Free. 

STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS’N 
409 H Broadway New York 
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* Postmaster General Hays issued 


an order today for the establish- 
ment of a philatelic stamp agency 
to meet the demand of collectors to 
be able to buy stamps direct, par- 
ticularly special issues frequently 
not obtainable in post office.” 


HE foregoing is quoted from a newspaper 

dispatch and it means that Uncle Sam 
had turned stamp agent—with future bene- 
fit to Uncle Sam, as wil] be shown. It means 
that we now have as the head of the Fed- 
eral postal department an executive who ap- 
preciates that selling his wares to philatelists 
is profitable merchandising. 

When Uncle Sam sells an uncancelled $1 
stamp to a collector and that stamp goes into 
the collector's album, Uncle Sam pockets one 
dollar for which he has not been obliged to 
give, in return, one dollar's worth of postal 
service. Assume that the $1 stamp stays in 
the album for ten years or so; by that time 
its philatelic value is more than 100 cents, 
and probably it will never. be used for the 
prepayment of postage. The cost to the 
Government has been that merely of print- 
ing the stamp and perhaps distributing it, 
with fellow stamps, to a post office in some 
city or town. 

Postmaster General Hays visualizes all 
that. For some years many of the leading 
dealers and collectors have been requesting 
the Post Office Department to create such an 
as the one which Mr. Hays has now 


agency 
established, but Mr. Hays’s predecessors in 
office have been unwilling, for reasons of 
their own, to take affirmative action. Had 


they done so, thousands of dollars would have 
been spent by collectors and the money would 
have been clear gain for the Government. 
Under the plan now devised by Mr. Hays, 
not only will current adhesives be available 
at the headquarters of the official philatelic 
agency in Washington, but copies of past 
issues will be disposed of if stocks of them 
still exist. Every effort will be made by 
those in charge to locate rare and obsolete 
issues and these will be placed at the dis- 
posal of collectors—not at prices equivalent 
to their enhanced philatelic values, but at 
prices equivalent to the actual face values 
of the stamps themselves. Probably many 


of the older post offices in various parts of 


the country have “remainders” of unsold 


| stamps of earlier years, and by combing the 


archives of those post offices it should be 
possible to bring to light some desirable 
specimens. 
HEN a collector goes to a post office 
to get a certain unused stamp of cur- 
rent issue, he wants one that is perfectly 
eentered, with the gum in good condition, 
and with even perforations on all sides. If 
the clerk is a mite grumpy or perhaps over 
his head in work, the collector is not likely 
to get what he wants. Under the new plan, 
the collector can write to Washington, send- 
ing cash or money order of course, and his 
be referred to the special phil- 
! TUUUSUAUOUALELILALSLAAAD ELIOT 
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Stamps 


If your magazine 
expired. ‘Tear off the 
renewal subscription, 
miss a copy. Postage 
Mexico and Cuba. 
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of the February Boys’ Life 


RENEWALS. 

comes with a renewal order blank enclosed it means your subscription has 
address on the magazine wrapper 
to Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
to all parts of the United States and possessions, 
Canadian postage is 25c. and foreign winanninate 50c. a year. 
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Real News for 
Collectors 
By KENT B. STILES 


atelic agency and the order will be filled 
forthwith—with the perfect stamp which 
the collector desires. And the Hays plan 
means, too, that when a dealer sends to 
Washington for unused stamps in wholesale 
lots, special care will be taken to see that 
perfect specimens are supplied, and that will 
be a boon to philately. 

Mr. Hays is said to be the first Postmaster 
General in nearly thirty years to recognize 
that stamp collecting as a hobby can be made 


profitable for the Government. Back in 
1892, when the Columbian series was about 
to be issued, the man who was then the 


Third Assistant Postmaster Generai, said in 
his report: 

“The collecting of stamps is deserving of 
encouragement, for it tends to the cultivation 
of artistic tastes and the study of history 
and geography, by the examination and com- 
parison of stamps of different nations of 
the world, and to a more accurate knowledge 
of their postal systems. The new stamps will 
be purchased in large quantities simply for 
the use of collectors, without ever being pre- 
sented in payment of postage; and the 
stamps sold in this way will of course prove 
a clear gain for the Department.” 

To quote further from the same report: 

“The beauty and unique character of the 
new Columbian stamps will cause their sale 
in large quantities, simply for use in col- 
lections ; and not only will they be purchased 
in single or partial sets by collectors, but 
in view of the limited time in which they 
will be issued, they will be accumulated in 
great quantities by dealers and others to 
meet future demands. . The introduc- 
tion of the new stamps, though not designed 
primarily for that object, will prove to be 
a revenue measure of the highest importance 
to the public service.” 

Mr. Hays undoubtedly has the same view- 
point regarding the sale of stamps to col- 
lectors, who in turn will benefit by being 
able to obtain perfect specimens which in 
later years will have a higher philatelic value 
than poor specimens could hope to possess. 
Philately’s thanks to Mr. Hays! 


IN SAMOA 

OW many of you fellows who have read 

Treasure Island know that Robert Louis 
Stevenson once made his home in Samoa? In 
that part of the island which was in Ger- 
many’s possession, German stamps, sur- 
charged, were put in circulation in 1900. 
Then, in 1914, after the war began, Austral- 
asian forces captured German Samoa and 
since that time letters there have been 
franked with New Zealand adhesives, also 
surcharged. 

Now Samoa is to have distinctive stamps, 
printed in London at the request of the New 
Zealand Government, which has a mandate 
over Samoa. The central design is to be a 
Samoan whare, which is the native word for 
“ dwelling,” with cocoanut palms in the back- 
ground and the British royal standard in the 
fore rons 
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Kent B. Stiles 


and send it with $2.00, the price of a 
York City, so you will not have to 
and also 











BOYS’ LIFE 


{No advertisements for this column are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert in stamp 
matters. Kindly report any ungatisfactory service.] 
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(like illustration) 
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Dept. L, Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis, M 
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STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Etc.,Stamp Diction- 
ary, list of 3000 Bargains and Coupon, 
2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, with ate, 
names of countries, etc., 3¢ Bigger ones, 14c, 35c .$1.00, $2. 25 


1Se. Sip. ook dee “isceriee? A-BULLARD & CO.. 446 TremontSt 
a Ao, . MASS. 


15c. Stp. Book 3c. Direct im: 

gertara; album 

STAMPS! 50 All Diff. British Guiana, Cuba, 
¢ China, India, Jamaica, Japan, Portu- 

cal, Venezvela, etc., only 10c. 160 all diff., 13c; 1000 all 

ciff., fine collecton in itself, $4.52; 100 diff. U. S., 25¢; 

1000 hinges, 10c. 50% approvals sent every order. List 

free. I Buy Stamps! L. B. DOVER, Dept. B, Long- 

mont, Colo. 


















STAMPS ALL DIFFERENT 1000 $2.90 
500, %5e; 300, 45e; 200, 20c; 100, 10c; U. S. 100 diff., 
25¢ Brit. Colonials, 100. diff., 40c; African, 50 diff., 
35e; 25 «¢ 30c; Russia, 25 diff., 15c; Japan, 
40 ;, Paraguay, 4 diff., 25¢; U. S. mixed, 
1 bb. nges, 1000, Approvals. 
MAURICE MICHAEL, *Se02 Prairie, Chicago. 








BOY SCOUTS ATTENTION!!! 
Write for my big FREE LIST of choice sets at 
bargain prices. Do not delay. Write to-day. 


A. M. TANNENBAUM = 126 E. [14th St., N. Y. 














158 Genuine loreign Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and India 

Service. Guatemala, China, etc. Only od 
aa — A erecre Sheets 50 to60 per cent, 
sEN NTED. Big 72-p. Lists Free. 
w e fl Stamps. Established 25 years. 


HUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept. 78, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
FREE— DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST 

















Coupons, hinges with approvals for name. Address two col- 
lectors, 2c, postage. Agents, Special—10c. each—25 Asia- 
grey 25 So. Am.; 25 Neurope; 25 Fr. Cols.; 25 Br. Cols.; 35 U. 
3 20 Australia; 10 —— 15 Pictures; 25 Finland, etc.; 
00 itr. Eleven 10c. Packets. 
U. T. K. Stamp Bi Utica, N. Y. 
DISCOUNT 18224 s«- 
tions of desir- 
able stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue prices, 
Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J. Emory Renoll, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 
FRE Set of 15 nice varieties of 
; Sweden, by applying for my 
high grade approval sheets at NET 
PRICES. References please. 
BERT DeGRUSH, 49 Withington St., Boston 24, Mass. 
F zs e Set of 6 post- 
Upper Silesia #i\-!"2- 7¢ 
Hundreds Neurope 
at 1, 2 and 3c. Ask for particulars of biggest boys’ 


stamp club—free membership—in United States, 
M, D. OLMSTEAD, Box 3, CONCORD, N. H. 
r from GUATEMALA, FIN 
57 Different S LAND, PERU, INDIA, RUS- 


SIA, FRANCE, CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, PHIL- 
IPPINES, ETC., perforation gauge, millimetre 10¢ 


scale, ruler, price lists, to approval applicants. 

NE Ca 606 os secdkneeéencanan 
LEADER STAMP CO., Dept. B, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
SN APS ag DIFFERENT Foreign 18c. 60 Different 
S.. including $1 and $2 revenues, for 
lic. With uk order we give free our pamphlet which 
tells “How to Make a Collection Properly.” Queen City 
Siamp & Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, O, 
20 Unused Foreign Stamps 
Stamps F ree all different free te all —* 
ing for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Mention this 
paper. Large album, 15c. List of 1000 stamps at % 
each and 1500 ee = } — a possible send 


names 2 collectors. 
QUAKER STAMP co. TOLEDO, OHIO 


STAMPS FREE—Fine Set War Stamps, ~~~ 
Unused, Pictorials. British French Colonials, 2c pos 

age. Following fine value: 30 Africa, 15c; 45 Asia, Pres 
30 Australia, 13¢c; 25 Austria, 7c; 40 British Colonials, 6c; 
25 Canada, 12¢c; 10 Czecho-Slovak, 7c; 15 Egypt, 10c; 20 
French Colonials, 8c; 3 Gibraltar, 6c. Big Price List Free. 
MIDLAND STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. 


FREE 


10 Different War Stamps or 2 Large Austria 
Charity to Applicants for stamps on approval. 
Reference Required. Price Lists Free. 

J. R. Nichols, 2322 Loring Place, N. Y. City 


fine premium given FREE to all applicants for our 
fog approvals! Send references. Following stamps 
good value :—6 unused Switzerland 5c; set of 5 Chinese 
only 3c; 6e Chinese 3c; 15 diff. French Colonies 7c; 5 
diff. Jamaica 2c; 1000 finest quality stamp hinges llc. 
Postage extra. We carry a high grade stock of Br. colo- 
nials, send your want list. 
impertal Stamp Co., 364 Toadies Road, Toronto, Canada. 


FREE; gg sens, Liberia Triangle, Fiume, 
approval applicants and 2c 























100 
q s. fine $1.75; rt Diff. 22e; 300 Diff. 45¢: 
500 Diff. 85¢; 1000 Diff. $2. 
S. GROSSMAN CO., 1568 First Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Get this Combination 
Can't japle, or enbelane 


Sin” pisiegeoy oP Tats ots 
FREE 











Ss new. 
or illustrated 1 


“RALSTON COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 



























































































































































Wurlitzer 
= Violin Outfit 
5 
:. Wurlitzer 
Dy Cornet Outfit 
i 
st 
b- 
0 
; All Instruments with 
Complete Outfits on 
ee 

: ree irla 
t. 
‘ END the coupon for the New Wurlitzer catalog 
- and free trial blank. You may have any musical 
1- instrument with a complete musical outfit, for a 
. Saxophone Outfit am , week’s trial at home. No obligation to buy. You 
3 ae can return the instrument at our expense at the 
. yA fn aa) | end of the week if you decide not to keep it. 
r . ——_ " 7) You will get a complete musical outfit; the in- 
s. strument in a velvet and plush lined carrying 
. case with lock and key, self instructor, instruction 
; aids, book of music, all attachments and extra 
y parts —everything you need. 
; This Wurlitzer plan is a tremendous saving as 
s. everything is included at factory cost. You get 
c the outfit and instrument practically for the 
m - cost of the instrument alone. 
, Wurlitzer 
4 A Tenor Banjo Outfit ‘ 
: Convenient Monthly payments 
Ne 
* ew cents a will pay for your 
, A few cents a day will pay for y 
instrument and outfit 
- Werlitees Artistic quality of Wurlitzer instruments is known 
- Outfit \ eu all over the world. Every known stringed or 
ch | é wind instrument in this offer of free trial in 
“4 = your own home. If you decide not to buy we 
~ do not charge you one penny for the trial. 
d- ° 
iis 
74 on 
d Send for New Catalog 
— a 
: and Free Trial Blank 
cy 
4 Every instrument known illustrated and de- 
Pe scribed. More pictures and more information 
‘ about musical instruments than in any other 

book published. Free trial blank comes with it. ‘ 
. Wurlitzer Catalog is absolutely FREE. There is no obli- ' 
Toul gation. Don’t delay. Write for it today. : 
= The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1142 
5 Cincinnati, Ohio Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
26 : | The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. Dept. 1142 
~ —. 117 East 4th St., Cincinnati 700 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
“dl 120 West 42nd St., New York 215 Stockton St., San Francisco 
cs Send me your new catalog with illustrations in color and full description of the | j 
f. | Wurlitzer Complete Outfits and details of the free trialandeasy paymentoffer. | 
' Trade Mark Registered | Name....scsseeee -sasbeseeonsnabsinphceponsepione pineaanomubebediilon Mili | 
; ~ | i 
X i Y | PING occ Sivcdinccccisscicacadepesncssduatecsacenmbens Seeecececseeserneeese | 
WNEN 
| 200 YEARS ORR MUSICASANSTRUMENT MAKING Peeceeree p Netgear eecccces in which you: are specially ini sested) eeeeees ee | 
. Copyright 1920 The Rudolph Warlitzer Company ae Sai 














N one of the leading Colleges of Dentistry there is an old 


clumsy set of false teeth which was used by George Washington. 


What a pity that the great man did not have 
the advantage, in his youth, of a good, pleasant tast- 
ing dentifrice like Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream. 
How much pain and suffering he would have escaped, 


and how much more he would have enjoyed life. 


Today, although American dentists are the most 
skillful in the world, yet even they cannot keep you 
from suffering as George Washington did, unless 


you yourself take care of your teeth. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Est. 1806 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream cleans teeth the 
right way; it is safe and thorough. Its delicious 
flavor makes its use a treat, not a task. 


Adopt these simple rules: Brush your teeth both 
morning and at night with Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 


Cream, and visit your dentist twice a year. 


Fill out the coupon below and mail it to us. In 
return we will send you free, a generous trial tube. 


NEW YORK 








When I think of Mount Vernon, I am reminded of. 





COLGATE & CO., Dept. U, 199 Fulton St., New York 


When I think of dentifrices, I am reminded of ......... 
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